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By ARTHUI 

Tue idea of cutting a canal between the two continents | 
of America is almost as old as the knowledge of the con- | 
tinents themselves. Indeed, it has been asserted by ex- | 
plorers of the Isthmus of Panama that there are to be | 
found along the banks of some of the rivers traces of 
dikes and cuttings, indicating that the Central American 
Iadians, or perhaps the aborigines of South America, had 
attempted the construction of means of water connection 
between the two oceans, sufficient for the transportation 
of large canoes. 

It was not, however, until 1550 that the Portuguese 
navigator, Antonio Galiao, called the attention of the 
civilized world to the project of opening a commercial 
Even at this early date four different lines were 
suggested : one passing through Lake Nicaragua, essen- 
tially along the same route as that now advocated by 
most American engineers. The idea, however, remained 
dormant for more than two centuries, until, in 1779, Ad- 
miral Nelson made an attack on Port San Juan with the 
purpose, it appears, of controlling the river and lake 
communications between the two The un- 
healthful climate of the isthmus, however, made such 
havoc with his crew, that he abandoned the project. 

During the next seventy-five years, various schemes 
arose, both in the United States and among European 
nations, as to an isthmus canal, but it was not until 1849 
that any steps were taken to obtain accurate surveys of 
the country. At this time the United States Govern- 
ment sent a party of engineers, commanded by General 
Barnard, to make an examination of the Isthmus of Te- 
liuantepec, but this route was thought by them to be 
impracticable. From 1850 to 1865 a number of com- 
panies were urgunized with a view to the construction of 
an oceanic canal; they seemed, however, to have been 
sthemes of the bubble order, and, after floating for a 
time on the waves of speculation, burst, leaving no trace, 
except in the pockets of those who had been so unfortu- 
nate as to embark on so treacherous an ocean. 

During this time Mr. Frederic M. Kelly, a wealthy mer- 
chant of New York, became impressed with the value of 
an inter-oceanic canal, if conducted on sound business 
principles, and spent a large amount of money in making 
very complete private surveys, but the war of the rebel- 
lion so occupied the attention of the United States that 
no further steps were taken until 1870. Interest in the 
project then revived, and a number of surveys were 
made, both under private auspices, and by direction of 
the Government, which resulted in the location of eight 
routes in various parts of the isthmus, viz. : 


canal. 


oceans, 


} 
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1st. Commander R. W. Shufeldt surveyed a canal line 
over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in 1872. 

2d. Commanders Hatfield and Lull, in 1872 and 1873, 
made a survey and definite location of a canal from Grey- 
town, vid Lake Nicaragua, to Brito. 

3d. Commander Lull made an examination and survey 
from Navy Bay to Panama in 1875. 

4th. Commander T. O. Selfridge, in 1870, examined and 
surveyed a route from the Gulf of San Blas toward the 
River Chepo ; and Commander Lull, in 1875, made further 
reconnoissances from the waters of the Chepo toward the 
Gulf of San Blas. 

5th. Commander T. O. Selfridge, in 1871, drew several 
lines from Caledonia Bay to the waters of Sucubti and 
Morti, tributaries to the Chucunaque. 


V. Appotrt, C.E, 


6th. Commander Selfridge examined the Gogarza route, 
vid Atrato-Cacarica ‘luyra and Cué Rivers in 1871. 

7th. Lieutenant F. Collins, in 1875, examined and lo- 
cated a route by way of the Napipi and Doguado Rivers. 

8th. The direct route from Colon to Panama. 

Reference to the map will enable the reader to form a 
gcood idea of the location and relative advantage of the 
above routes, except that over the Tehuantepec Isthmus, 

The first route, across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is 
some 1,500 miles nearer the commercial ports of the 
United States than the other routes. To construct a 
canal here, 149 locks would be required, as the summit 
level of the isthmus is 750 feet above the level of the 
ocean. 
miles of 
subjected to severe tropical floods, in order to get a sutfli- 
cient depth of water to float ocean vessels. The scarcity 
of water is so great in the dry season, that it would be 
necessary to construct large reservoirs to contain water 
for feeding the canal. To accomplish this, an artificial 

27 miles long, contaming 4 miles of tunnels and 
a dam 86 feet high, would have to be built. The 
harbor facilities at the ends of the canal would 
require much improvement. The cost of the locks 
is estimated to be $50,000,000; that of the excava- 
tion, $45,000,000; for harbor and other improvements, 
$35,000,000; making a total cost for this route of 
$130,000, 000. 

The map on page 267 shows on a larger scale the part of 
Central America known as Nicaragua, giving the location 
of the second route for the canal ; the one that is most 
favored by all except French engineers. Here it will be 
seen that the line follows the Rio'San Juan to Lake 
Nicaragua, thence across the lake to a point near La 
Virgin, when a cut to the Pacific completes the connec- 
tion of the oceans. Here the topographical features of 
the country are such as. to aid engineering enterprises 
materially. Additional advantage is found in the fact 
that the location lies along much-traveled roads, run- 
ning through a country where supplies, materials, and 
labor of all kinds requisite to the construction of such 
a work, could be obtained with comparative ease. 

In 1872, Mr. A. G. Menocal, U.S.N., made an exten- 
sive examination and survey of this route, and proposed 
wu canal of the following dimensions: Width at bottom, 
72 feet; at the surface, 106, 128 and 165 feet ; 26 feet 
deep ; length of locks, 600 feet ; width, 70 feet. The line 
to have eleven locks: six on the Pacific and five on the 
Atlantic slope. The length of the route to be 173.57 
miles, of which there were to be 64 miles of river naviga- 
tion, 56 of lake navigation, 534 miles of canal naviga- 
tion. The canal proper would be, therefore, no less than 
one-third the total length. Mr. Menocal estimated such 
a cana) to cost, without contingent expenses or interest 
on dormant capital, $41,193,839. 

Observations on the rainfall show an annual precipita 
tion of only forty-eight inches. This slight amount in- 
sures the permanence of the canal, and reduces thie an- 
nual sum for repairs to a minimum ; for in this region 
there would be none of the disastrous floods to which 
most tropical countries are so subject. Furthermore, 
Lake Nicaragua affords a vast natural reservoir to catch 
and store up the rainfall. Thus, during the dry season, 


exvavation, and 35 dredging along a river 


the canal would have an abundant supply of water, 


There would also be required 140 miles of 
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SUMMARY OF ROUTES. O <n 



























































TTames of Routes. Length. j Cost. Ad 
e 6 | The Wyse Panama Route 45 miles and 1,986 feet | $574,125,000 >————- — 
The Nicaragua Route ...... 181 miles and 2,664 feet | 180,400,000 | "24 
By NY MIR ria cncssckne cosas ive es and 4,426 feet | 268,000,000 
D DY. Mc caccwetvcososonsécescendes 180 miles and 1,380 feet 206,000,000 
PD HOD, cconcececocnecionvcesevocss Te EL vccc ddéeceewer 120,000,000 ¥ 
BUcubtd RBoUte. ... ..cccccccccccccccccess er 130,000,000 
$ Should the Canal be constructed as proposed, as it ultimately must be, the i 
distance from New York to San Francisco, for ships, will be reduced by 14,000 jj 
miles; to Shanghai, 11,690 miles; to Canton, 10,900 miles; and to Calcutta, 9,000 
miles, 
i 
a ® > iy Tongitade 8 West from o Greenwich i) * ° 8 














MAP OF THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, SHOWING THE VARIOUS PROPOSED ROUTES. 
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sufficient to float vessels of any size ; while, should any 
unusual precipitation occur, the lake receives, and, 
storing it up, delivers it gradually to the sea. 

Lake Nicaragua also affords a large harbor, wherein 
every facility for the interchange of cargoes or other com- 
mercial operations may be carried on. The climate here 
is healthful, and consequently the labor for constructing 
the canal 
than would be demanded along those routes where 
tropical malaria prevails. The greatest objection to the 
Nicaragua route seems to be the deficiency of good 
harbors at the ocean entrances to the canal. At Grey- 
town, on the Atlantic side, the conformation of the coast 


long distances, thus making the water very shoal. 
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could be obtained at much cheaper rates | 


reduced. Three plans have been proposed along the 
Panama route. The first contemplates a huge cut from 
ocean to ocean directly through the isthmus; the channel 
to be 75 feet wide, and 26 feet deep. This plan would, if 
carried out, give, unquestionably, great advantages to 
commerce. On page 266 we have an enlarged map of the 
[sthmus of Panama, giving the location of the canal in 
detail ; and on the same page are given a still further 
enlarged representation of the sections of Emperador and 
Culebra, the points presenting the greatest difficulties in 
construction. Starting from the town of Colon, on the 
Atlantic coast, the canal line runs nearly south, following 


| the line of the Panama Railroad until the town of Gatun 
is such as to cause the trade-winds to drift the sand for | 





is reached. Here the River Chagres is encountered, and 


This | the River Trinidad has to be diverted out of the way of 
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DE LESSEPS ADDRESSING THE CONGRESS. 


might be remedied by building a breakwater, so as to de- 
flect the wash of the sand in something the same way as 
Captain Eads’s improvement on the Mississippi. On the 
Pacific coast there would be no trouble from drifting 
sands ; so that if a harbor were once dredged out, it 
would require very little expense to keep it in good con- 
dition. The surveys of this route have been made care- 
fully and thoroughly, and the plans and estimates have 
been indorsed by a greater number of English and 
American engineers than those of any other route. 

To the casual observer, the best place to build the 
canal would seem to be at that point where the isthmus 
is narrowest ; so attention has always been directed to 





the famous Panama route, lying between the towns of | 


Aspinwall and Panama. Here the isthmus is only 45 
miles wide, and the necessary excavation for and the 
time occupied in passing through a canal are greatly 


the canal. From Gatun, the line bends to the westward, 
and, leaving the railway, follows the Valley of the Cha- 
gres, crossing the river a number of times. Boyo Soldado 
is reached, where one of the immense embankments is to 
be located. Following the line of the railroad, the canal 
runs due west to Gamboa, near the headwaters of the 
Chagres, where it is proposed to build the huge artificial 
reservoir to receive and control the floods of this river. 
From Gamboa the line runs southwest, crossing the 
mountain by the tremendous euts of Emperador and 
Culebra, and running down the valley of the Rio Grande, 
reaches the Pacific at Panama. The careful examination 
of this route shows that to build the canal will require 
the excavation of 165,500,000 cubic yards of material. 
The excavation in the harbors at either end, and for 
much of the distance along the river-beds, can be done 
by means of dredges and steam excavators, that work 
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rapidly at a comparatively little cost. 


Through the | river some thirteen times, so that it is obviously neces- 


mountains, however, large quantities of rock are en- | sary to prevent the wash of the river, either from filling 


countered, but compared with the material excavated in 
the tunnels of St. Gothard, Mt. Cénis and Hoosac Rail- 
ways, and in these days of diamond drills and nitro- 
glycerine, this vast amount of excavation is by no means 
an insuperable obstacle to overcome, provided the funds 


up the bed of the canal or its erosive action from cutting 
into and destroying the banks. The annual rainfall at 
Aspinwall amounts to 125 inches, most of which occurs 
during the rainy season. During the dry season the 
Chagres is only 250 feet wide and a couple of feet in 
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of the Canal Company are sufficient. The great difficulty 
in the construction of the canal along this route, and of 
its successful maintenance after completion, lies in the 
River Chagres, and in the unhealthful character of the 
isthmus, which has given rise to the saying that every 
sleeper of the Panama Railroad cost a human life. The 
River Chagres is a small stream rising near Gamboa and 
flowing east into the Atlantic. The canal line crosses this 








depth. In the rainy season, however, the river rises 50 
or 60 feet above its former level, and increases in width 
to about 1,600 feet. So violent are the tropical rains, 
that the river has been known to rise 40 feet in a single 
night, and rushes to the Atlantic in a flood of 200,000 
cubic feet a second, carrying with it all sorts of débris of 
sand, gravel and tropical vegetation. At some points along 
the line of the canal the high-water level of the river is 
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some 70 feet above the canal, and in view of the proxim- 
ity of the two, the problem is to control the immense 
volume of water. Near Gamboa the Chagres flows 
through 4 narrow valley between two high hills. Across 
the valley it is proposed to build an enormous embank- 
ment, thus creating an artificial lake of 1,000,000,000 
tubic yards capacity as a storage reservoir to retain the 


sudden floods, and slowly deliver them at a uniform rate | 


to the river. That adam of this kind can be built there 
is no question, but the expense will be enormous. 
Whether it will be strong enough to hold the immense 
volume of water; whether the artificial Jake, large as it 
is, will give storage-room should one heavy rain succeed 
another in rapid succession ; whether the basin so created 
will not soon fill with sediment, and leave the Chugres 
the same deadly enemy it now is, are questions upon 
which experts do not agree. Should the dam break,.or 
the basin become filled and allow the Chagres to pour 
its 200,000 cubic feet per second of muddy water into the 
canal, a single night would suffice to undo the work of 
years, and render the canal impassable. 

The second plan involves the construction along the 


route of a series of locks, the object of which is to | 


make the canal much more economical by saving the 
immense amount of excavation necessary to the com- 
pletion of the first is ex- 
ceedingly expensive, inasmuch as the proposed route 
runs through some of the hardest rocks of the Andes. 

The third plan involves the construction of a tunnel 
along some portion of the canal route, having the same 
end in view, viz., the reduction of the amount of excava- 
tion. The project of a canal with a tunnel has been also 
associated with the other routes on the isthmus. 

Next to the Panama route, that rid San Blas, running 

from the Gulf of Panama on the Pacific coast to the Gulf 
of San Blas on the Atlantic coast, has been most seriously 
considered. On the Atlantic side the canal would com- 
mence at the mouth of the Bayano River. The survey of 
this river shows a depth of from 15 to 25 feet of water for 
some miles, that could be made available as part of the 
proposed canal. It has been considered by engineers 
that when a cutting reaches a depth of 190 feet, it 
vould be cheaper to make a tunnel. If this depth of 
open cutting, therefore, be taken as a desirable one for 
commencing a tunnel, the length would not be more 
than seven miles in the situation under consideration. 
Many doubts have arisen in regard to the tunnel—its 
st, its utility, the stability of its natural arch, and the 
uestion of the necessity for an arch of masonry for its 
itire seven miles’ length. 
Before commencing any enterprise, however small, we 
are advised to ‘count the cost,” and, in an undertaking 
of such magnitude as an isthmus canal, this counsel be- 
comes of the most pre-eminent importance. There are 
two methods by which public works of this kind may be 
successfully completed : First, the work may be inaugu- 
rated and carried on under Government auspices. In 
this case the officers employed to conduct and manage 
the enterprise are appointed by the Government, and the 
to prosecute the work are obtained by 
imposing a general tax equally on all the people repre- 
sented in the Government in question, and any revenue 
that may be derived from the project over and above the 
expenses of operation and maintenance belongs to the 
people, and is administered through Governmental chan- 
nels. In many cases, especially where the benefits re- 
sulting from the proposed improvement are widespread, 
and the enterprise is of great magnitude, the prosecution 
under Government management is the best. 


plan — excavation which 


necessary funé 


Very notable examples of this method may be found in 
the public parks and water supply of our large cities, all 
of which are planned, executed, and maintained by the 
municipal authorities ; the expenses being met by a tax 
on the residents of the city. Where the advantages re- 
sulting are still more general, the work is carried on 
under the direction of the Government at Washington, 
and the people of the country at large are made to share 
in the expense through the internal revenue system. 


| Prominent examples may be mentioned in the river and 


) 





harbor improvements along our coast line, notably at pre- 
sent at Hell Gate, and at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
In some cases the Government acts the part of con- 
tractor, agreeing for a certain sum to do for the people an 
amount of work. This is best exemplified in the postal 
system, where for two cents, a letter is transported to 
any part of the United States. In some foreign countries 
this method is still further elaborated ; the Government 
having control of the railjway and telegraph service, and 
managing these great arteries of communication with far 
less friction than is here encountered in the frequent 
railway wars and opposition telegraph lines. 

In the United States, the tendency is to develop most 
enterprises by the corporation system. Some scheme of 
improvement suggests itself. A few men become inte- 
rested, thinking it a good opportunity to make money. 
They, in turn, form a company. The necessary capital is 
raised by subscription, and, if the enterprise is success- 
fully carried to completion, the profits are divided pro 
rata among the stockholders. When the energy and 
ability of the principal owners is sufficient, and where 
there is really work to be done, this plan has been very 
successful, as may be seen in the vast fortunes that have 
been made in the gigantic monopolies of this country. 
There are, however, many disadvantages in the concen- 
tration of power that is thus given, which we are now 
seriously feeling. In governmental enterprises the chicf 
juestion is not-how much a particular scheme will pe, 
but of how much benefit it will be to the public. In 
corporate enterprises, on the contrary, the stockholders 
are only interested in obtaining the largest possible divi- 
dends, and, unless it can-be shown that the work in ques- 
tion is likely to return a good profit on invested capital, 
no investors can be found. Let us apply this to the 
eanal. It needs but the slightest consideration to sce 
that commerce will be most benefited by an open canal, 
without locks, constructed at the sea level, through the 
shortest part of the isthmus, and provided with good 
harbors ; inasmuch as, in a canal of this kind, vessels 
would be subjected to the least possible delay and ex- 
pense in transit. It is also evident that such a canal is 
the most expensive to construct, as it involves the most 
excavation. Consequently, all the various schemes and 
plans that have been suggested, have been efforts to ob- 
tain a maximum amount of benefit, with a minimum of 
expense. If the canal were to be constructed under 
Government protection, a sea-level canal, through the 
shortest part of the Isthmus at Panama, is certainly the 
route to be selected. As will be presently*shown, there 
are serious objections on the part of the United States to 
a canal constructed by any other Government than our 
own. Let us now examine the endeavors of French en- 
terprise, under M. de Lesseps, to reconcile these conflict- 
ing interests. 

In 1878, Commodore Wyse, of the French Navy, who 
had for some years been agitating an oceanic caual, ob- 
tained from the Colombian Government, on very favora 
ble terms, a concession for ninety-nine years to build and 
operate a canal. Commodore Wyse proceeded to Paris to 
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organize his company. But he met with great diffi- 
culties. The United States Government could scarcely 
regard a French undertaking with enthusiasm, especially 
as our Government had treated for a concession a few 
years previously, 

But the most serious difficulty Commodore Wyse en- 
countered was the variety of ideas as to which of the 
several canal routes was the best, physically and finan- 
cially. In order, therefore, to command capital, M. 
Wyse found it essential to secure, first, the services of 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps and of the Suez Canal people, 
and, secondly, to endeavor to show that the Panama route 
was the best. French tact came to assist these enter- 
prising promoters. They originated the idea of an ‘ In- 
ternational Scientific Congress” to be held at Paris. If 
the Congress were truly scientific and impartial, there 
would be much danger that they would choose the 
Nicaragua route, therefore such a possibility was to be 
avoided, as M. Wyse’s grant was not for Nicaragua, A 
congress was accordingly made up, chiefly of persons in- 
dicated by the promoters. M. de Lesseps was particular, 
even in issuing foreign invitations, to suggest to the Gov- 
ernments the selection of those who had shown sym- 
pathy with his ideas. The Congress met in Paris on May 
i5th, 1879. There were 135 delegates, of whom seventy- 
four were Frenchmen and sixty-one foreigners; among 
whom there were six from Great Britain, six from Hol- 
land, four from Switzerland, eleven from the United 
States, and one from Germany. Admiral Ammen, Mr. 
Menoecal and Commodore Selfridge were from the 
United States ; but to counteract their votes there were 
also some Americans who were special friends of M. de 
Lesseps. The Congress sat for two weeks. Apparently 
its purpose was to indorse the Wyse-Lesseps scheme, and 
it is seen that not only all details of organization, but 
also all subsequent proceedings, tended to that end. As 
the French differed among themselves as to a sea-level 


canal or one with locks, Commodore Wyse, ready for such | 


an emergency, had two plans proposed, one for each ; 
and, notwithstanding M. de Lesseps’s diplomacy, the real 
purpose of the Congress became very apparent during 
the session. Mr. Menocal was scarcely heard at all, in 
spite of the protestations of Admiral Ammen and his 
great experience in the isthmus. Excuse was constantly 
made of the limited time. M. de Lesseps had organized 
the technical committee to suit the pleasure of himself 
and his friends, and instructed it to choose the Panama- 
Aspinwall route as the best,-and the sea-level plan ; but 
the estimates were approved by only twenty out of the 
fifty-four members. The chairman submitted the follow- 
ing proposition on the 28th of May: ‘That in the opinion 
of the committee the canal should run between Colon and 
Pauama.” Here, also, twenty votes in the affirmative, 
nine abstentions, and twenty-six absentees. The last 
proposition was that the canal should be a sea-level one, 
and it was carried by only sixteen votes of a committee 
of more than three times that number of members. And 
thus M. de Lesseps and his partners were indorsed by 
the special committee of the International Congress. 
Notwithstanding the immense advertisement of the meet- 
ing of the Congress, M. de Lesseps found it very difficult 
to arouse interest in his canal scheme. Rumors of oppo- 
sition from the United States were circulated, and it was 
also reported that the information on which the Congress 
based their decision was inadequate. He was, however, 
equal to the occasion, and, abandoning his idea of a 
company, organized a party called the Technical. Com- 
mission, composed of fifteen or twenty gentlemen of 
scientific attainments as contractors and engineers, and 





proceeded to the Isthmus of Panama, to make an exami- 
nation in person. After a month or six weeks the Tech- 
nical Commission reported that the canal -vid Panama 
was entirely practicable. De Lesseps then started for 
the United States in order to overcome, as far as possible, 
the opposition of our Government ; but he was received 
with cold politeness. Had he been visiting our country 
with the Suez Canal triumph only, no one would have 
been met with greater warmth ; but he was playing a 
part unworthy of his reputation in that great enterprise, 
and was, in consequence, with but one or two exceptions, 
treated with indifference. In an interview with the Pre- 
sident, he declared his company was a private affair. 
The President replied that he was pleased to see M. de 
Lesseps ; but he added that whoever might build the 


.canal, the United States wished the preponderating influ- 


ence over it. While M. de Lesseps was still in Washing- 
ton, the President sent to Congress a message containing 
the views of the American people on the matter. He 
said: ‘It is the right and duty of the United States to 
assert and maintain such supervision and authority over 
any inter-oceanic canal across the isthmus that connects 
North and South America as will protect our national 
interests.” After his visit to Washington, M. de Lesseps 
made quite an extensive tour through our principal 
cities, endeavoring, as far as possible, to ameliorate the 
opposition, and arouse the interest of capitalists in the 
undertaking. On his return to Europe he made an ex- 
tensive lecturing tour for the same purpose. Such was 
the personal magnetism of the man, that in France 
especially he succeeded in awakening almost unbounded 
enthusiasm and confidence ; so that shortly after the for- 
mation of the Inter-oceanic Canal Company, there were 
demands for over 1,200,000 shares, when only 600,000 had 
been advertised for sale. It is curious, also, to note that 
the bulk of the shares were widely distributed among the 
poorer people, there being over 80,000 persons holding 
from one to five shares each, among which, be it noted, 
there were some 1,600 women. 

It is a most difficult thing to estimate, even approxi- 
mately, the cost of such an undertaking as the Panama 
Canal. Even works of a less problematic character can- 
not be determined with accuracy. 


Unexpected emer- 
gencies arise which 


rustrate the most careful calculations 
of the engineer and the financier, The information fur- 
nished the Congress was altogether too meagre to arrive at 
an accurate result, even if the enthusiasm for the Panama 
route had not operated to produce a favorable estimate 
for that location. 


The following estimate of expense was given by the 


Congress : . 
Excavation, 59,800,009 cubic yards e+e $101,500,000 
Damming the Chagres..... 5,000,000 
Rectifying Rivers........ 3,400,000 


Tide-lock and Harbor Improvements 
Contingencies, 25 per cent.. 


5,000,000 
98 725.000 


ONG cd dxaedncese ss $143,625,000 


After the Technical Commission visited Panama a new 


estimate was made, as that given by the Congress was 
manifestly far too small. 


Excavation, 97,500,000 cubic yards... $114,000,000 
Damming the Chagres......... 20,000,000 
Rectifying Rivers..........++:. 15,000 ,000 


Tide-lock and Harbor Improvements 
Contingencies, 10 per cent........ 


2,000,000 
15,000,000 





Ns Ci des vic dace eenes $166 ,100,000 


Neither of these estimates includes 


the large item of 
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banking and interest on dormant capital during the ten 
years that are required for construction. This enormous 
sum, amounting in French currency to nearly 850,000,000 
of francs, was too great even for the hero of Suez to 
carry, supported by his sanguine countrymen, and in 
some way, by the inscrutabie arithmetic of enthusiasm, 
the estimate was decreased by some 200,000,000 of francs, 
and the Canal Company organized on that basis. It is 
almost always the case that additional information 
serves to increase, not to decrease, cost, and at present 
the fairest estimate of the cost of the canal should 
read as follows: 
Excavation, 162,500,000 cubic yards (number 
admitted by the Company)............. $190,000,000 
Damming the Chagres and Canalizing the 
River (according to Technical Commis- 


Le Iss hin 055955 Rede uscd occes 35,000,000 
Tide-lock in Panama end (ditto).............. 24,000,000 
Breakwater in Aspinwall (ditto).............. 2,000,000 
Unforeseen expenses, 25 per cent. (The Con- 

gress in 1879 fixed 25 per cent., the Com- 

mission of 1880 only 10 per cent.; the 

United States Government Commission 

fixed for the different projects 100 per 

cent. The Suez Canal cost 12844 more 

than estimated.) We allow Panama 25 

OU Es DB 5s 5G o's ts sn odn sede vs dees 62,750,000 

$313,750,000 
Banking, preliminary expenses, administra- 

tion, cost of concession, discount on 

bonds, ete., 30 per cent................. 94,125,000 

$407,875,000 


Interest and sinking fund during construction 100,000,000 





MNES b> win Wa eewedeeense $507 ,875,000 


This should have been the estimate of the cost of the 
Panama Canal, taking for an assumed fact that— 

1. It might be finished in ten years from the com- 
mencement of the Company. 

2. That there were only 162,500,000 cubic yards of 
excavation. 

3. That the unsolved problem of the Chagres can be 
properly dealt with. 

M. de Lesseps’s great success in raising money produced 
an excellent effect. The undertaking could not be as 
difficult as had been represented if funds were forth- 
coming on such short notice, every one thought ; and of 
course M. de Lesseps took advantage to declare more 
positively than before that he could do the work in six 
or seven years, at a cost of not moro than $120,000,000, 
and most of the subscribers believed it. The Company 
held their first general meeting on January 31st, 1881. 
M. de Lesseps submitted a report, the more prominent 
part of which is taken up with the Suez Canal, and then 
with a review of the formation of his new Company. 
‘All problems have been solved,” he said, ‘and all 
difficulties smoothed over.” 

The second general meeting of the Company occurred 
March 3d, 1881, and the Company now became definitely 
organized. Another report was read by M. de Lesseps. 
He congratulated himself for the ‘‘energy ” displayed at 
the first meeting. With reference to the intentions of 
the directors, he said: ‘‘The problem of the American 
isthmus is comparatively easy. It is an operation the 
exact mathematics of which are perfectly well known, 
and the grandeur of the effort to be made does not at all 
trouble the enterprising contractors to whom you will 
supply the means of carrying out the effort.” The canal 
proper, M. de Lesseps adds, will cost $85,000,000, includ- 
ing the side channels to dispose of the waters of the 
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various rivers. Other expenses, such as the impounding 
of the Chagres, the culverts from the artificial lake, the 
harbor improvements, will bring the amount up to 
$92,000,000, and the light-houses, reservoirs, tide-locks, 
ete., will come to $10,400,000 more ; making a total for all 
works of $102,400,000. The programme for 1881 was to 
clear the canal line from vegetation, to investigate the 
hydrography of Panama and Colon Bays, their tides, cur- 
rents and winds ; to erect houses for the employés and 
hospitals for the sick ; to mount the workyards ; select 
localities for the different sections, etc. ‘‘In about 
October, all 
preliminary 
work being 
finished, the 
great cutting 
at Culebra will 
be attacked, 
while toward 
the end of the 
year, in No- 
vember or De- 
cember, the 
first dredges 
will begin ex- 
cavating the 
soft soil in the 
lower part of 
the line, and 
in Colon or 
Aspinwall a 
sea-dredge will 

at work. 
Thus, in Janu- 
ary, 1882, the 
work will be 
going on in 


several parts of the canal, and the experience acquired 
by a few months’ work will enable the Company to 
order the whole of the needed machinery with full 
knowledge of its usefulness ; and before the end 6f 1882 
all the machinery and supplies will be on the isthmus, 
and in 1888 the canal will be inaugurated.” Such‘were 


| the promises for the first year; let us now see how they 


were carried out. 

October arrived, and, with the exception of some’ ma- 
chinery and about 300 Europeans that were sent to the 
isthmus, little was done. The fever raged with~great 

violence,’ and 
M. Henri Bi- 
onne, the main 
dependence of 
M. de Lesseps, 
was seized with 
it,and died on 
the steamer on 
his way to New 
York. M. Gas- 
ton Blanchet, 
engineer to 
one of the con- 
tracting firms, 
also died of the 
fever, while 
surveying the 
upper Chagres. 
Some work was 
done, such as 
clearing the 
line of the pro- 
posed canal, 
making sound- 
ings, etc., while 
hydrographic 
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1, 2, Dredgings o* the Port of Colon ; 
yard of Pena Blanca ; 9, 10, 
Gorgona ; 18, 19, Matachin ; 
24, Emperador ; 25, El Lirlo ; 26, 27, 28, La Culebra ; 


3, 4. 5, 
Embankment of Boyo Soldat 
20, Gr am boa Embankment 

29, 


Dredgings between Colon and Gatun ; 6, 7, 


-the Great Dam 
30, Parasio ; 31, Pedro Miguel ; 


Deviation of Rio Trinidad af, Gatun ; 8, Dock- 
13, 14, San Pablo ; 15, 16, 17, 
23, the Obispo; 
33, Peca Grande, 


lo ; 11, Buena Vista; 12, Tave rnilla ; 
; 21, Corosita ; 22, U pper Obispo ,; 


2, Corosal ; 


LINE OF CANAL AND WORKS IN COURSE OF EXECUTION. 


studies were carried out at both bays forming the termini, 
few wooden houses were erected along the line, some 
oe set in place, and a little excavation done. 
M. de Lesseps announces in his report of June, 1882, 
that many landing-wharves had been put up in Aspin- 
wall, and that the vegetation was being cleared from off 


a 
a 


the Aspinwall and Gatun line, so that in the following 
August the excavations should commence. But if there 
were delays during the first year, it may be said the 
work rapidly progressed in the succeeding one. Let 1 


take the account of M. de Lesseps when the 


| Sosa & Co., of Panama, for cutting the Culebra, com- 
prising about 5,000,000 cubic yards. That work was to 


be finished in thirty months after the signing of the con- 
tract. The contract being dated November 6th, 1882, 
the work should have been completed May 6th, 1885 


But we do not hear that it has been even half done. M 
Dingle r, the director, signed, from March to May, 1883 
seventeen contracts; not for excavation alone, but fo: 
the introduction of labor also: 3,000 men in the fol 
lowing October, and 2,000 before January, 1884. These 








fourth general meeting of the shareholders 
oceurred, on July 17th, 1883. He expatiates 
on the “vigorous” manner in which the rock 
sections of Parasio, Culebra, Emperador, Upper 
Rio Grande and Obis po had been “i d. But 
the entire number of cubic yards that had been 
excavated in two years did not exceed 857,614, 
out of a total of 162,500,000. de Le sseps 
lad agreed to have 6,000,000 one year before. 
In the meantime, he makes many promises. 
Work-yards will soon established at vari- 
ous places along pe line.” The report gives 
1 detail the amount of material that was then 
at the isth two years and a half after 
the Company had been formed ; all show- 
ing for eighteen months. There were 4 dredges, 18 
excavators, 444 wagons for excavating soil, 6 boat 
29 locomotives, 10 portable steam-engines, and a few 
other things. In July, 1883, the number of workmen 
had been increased from 3,000 to 6,844 persons; but 


in the following October M. de Lesseps espected to have 
15,000 men at work. About the close of 1882 the Com- 
pany had begun to enter into contracts for excavation, a 
commendable proceeding. Besides the Huerne contract 
for 75,000,000 cubic yards, an arrangement was made 
with the American Trading Co., and another with Millet, 
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MPERADOR DOCKS, 


| contracts represented altogether, 26,650,000 eubie yard 


besides the excavation already done and to be under- 
taken by the Company directly. 
; On May Ist, 1885, the total excavation accomplished 


| was 16,888,865 cubic yards out of 162,500,000, or a little 
less than one-tenth of the work, and the problem of the 
| Chagres remained In any undertaking, 
| and especially in one of such magnitude, so far fron 
civilization, a large part of the time is necessarily ex- 
| pended in getting the appropriate plant on the ground, 
| and in perfecting the working organization. Much of 

the past four years has been thus expended, 


in statu quo. 



























CULEBRA DOCKS. 


> uF ORE pet PLP, and at present the canal may be said to have 
[fe Yip a fair start. Still, to complete the work in 
i} 1888, as is promised by M. de Lesseps, about 
3,000,000 cubic yards of excavation will have 
to be moved every month, exclusive of all the 
necessary work in the Chagres and other 
rivers, and all the harbor improvements. To 
accomplish such an amonnt of work per- 
haps possible, but considering that during 
| : WZ YW NGS 1885 only 700,000 enbic yards per month 
cutie Wy Yy “M (WS have been moved, it is searcely probable that 
\ * WHA SZ for the remainder of the time the amount will 

"eae | be quadrupled. 


An old-fashioned proverb asserts that 
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‘* money makes the mare go.” This undoubtedly applies 
equally as well to canals as to animals; so that if M. de 
Lesseps can continue his extraordinary financial suc- 
cesses, it is probable that the canal can, some time, be 
finished. The question is, how can this be done ? 
Curiously enough the reports of the Company are al- 
ways six months behindhand, so that we are only able 
to give the figures up to September, 1884. 


Cash raised and expended................... $97,410,000 
Cy A IE bhi 50 c:cncccnwaass $17,090,000 
UNO 4.055 BRAS <0 0bsndnteden . 88,737,000 


Resources September 30th, 1884. $55,827,000 
Estimated cost necessary to complete canal: 
Excavation, 146,500,000 cubic yds., at $1.25 
per yard (very low figures)............ 





183,125,000 


Chagres, harbor improvements, etc........ 40,000,000 
Interest for ten years on sums expended... 62,590,000 
Administration at Paris and Panama for ten 

years at $1,600,000 per year pat wae 16,000,000 
Discounts, interest, premiums, ete., for bal- 

ance of time....... EOE nd RRR reese 175,000,000 


Total cost 
Less cash already expended 


$574,125 ,000 


97,410,009 


$476,715,000 


55,827 ,000 


Less resources September 30th, 1884.. 


Balance necessary to complete canal. 


. $420,888,000 


Let us now see, even if the canal should be completed, 
what would be the financial outlook of the Company as a 
money-making institution ? And here we have first to 
consider the expected traffic of the canal. The Paris 
Congress took 6,000,000 tons as the basis, but that seems 
an exaggerated estimate. As an instance, Admiral Am- 
men, U.S.N., at the Congress of 1870 presented a paper 
showing that the movement between the Atlantic coasts 
of the United States, and the commerce of the latter 
country with all nations or colonies in the Pacific, com- 
prised only 971,455 tons. The number of tons is not so 
important as the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the dues charged for the passage of vessels. M. Gauthist, 
‘Secretary of the Society of Commercial Geography, 
brought to the notice of the Congress of 1879, that while 
a ship of 4,500 tons would pay only 45,000 franes to pass 
the Suez Canal, she would be required to pay 120,000 
francs, according to the tariff of M. Wyse, for passage 
through the Panama Canal—nearly three times as much. 
Every one is aware of the competition of all leading pro- 
ducts, and it is stated to be a fact that the phosphates, 
nitrates, guano, and the copper of Peru and Chili, are 
not able to bear the assessment of fifteen frances per ton, 
to be charged by the canal. They are goods that may 
be transported in sailing-vessels. 'The Panama Company 
| is placing too great reliance on the growth of California, 
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“‘ THE CYPBIOTE DOVE SLAVE.”— FROM THE PAINTING BY MASSARANI.— SEE PAGE 271. 
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as if the exports of that State were dependent on trans- 
portation by water. M.de Lesseps must remember the 
numerous railway lines competing with each other, and 
carrying goods from the Great West to the Atlantic Coast 
at low rates. Allowing 5,000,000 tons for the business of 
the canal, however, and the high price per ton ($3 as 
proposed), the Company would have an annual revenue 
of $15,000,000 ; and, deducting the charges— 


$34,447,509 
2,000,000 


$36,447,500 
15,000,000 


6 per cent. interest on $574,125,000. 
Running expenses, say........ 


Total annual expense... 
Revenue ........... 


ee 


pn 


21,447,500 


—ten million tons would not pay expenses and the fixed 
charges on the capital. 

This appears to be the best possible showing for M. de 
Lesseps ; and let it be understood that is assuming that 
the immense freshets of the Chagres do not prove to be, 
as stated by experts, entirely uncontrollable. The annual 
deficiency of $21,447,500 is not so important as the 
Chagres, which may in a few hours destroy the canal, or, 
at least, require an enormous annual expenditure in 
dredging, from the sediment deposited by the floods of 
that tropical river. 

Such is the financial outlook of the Panama Canal 
Company. It is possible that the genius of M. de Les- 
seps, having proved itself equal to the sands of the 
Shara, may be sufficient, not only for the rocks of the 
Cordilleras and the unmanageable Chagres, but for the 
difficult problem of financial management now presented 
to the Company. It is possible that, like many great 
undertakings, the canal may rise, phenix-like, from the 
ashes of a number of corporations that immolate them- 
selves on its altar. It is possible that, private enterprise 
failing, governmental aid may be invoked ; but here the 
political bearings of national interference assume their 
gravest aspect, and these we have now to consider. 

In the first place, the famous ‘‘Monroe Doctrine 
must have its share of attention. Singularly enough, it 
owes its origin not to Mr. Monroe, but to an English 
statesman, and also to Mr. Monroe’s Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Quincy Adams. In 1822 the Spanish provinces 
in this country revolted against the rule of Spain, and 
were able to prevent that countey from regaining her 
control over them. President Monroe, in his Message 
to Congress in March of the same year, declared that 
those provinces ‘‘ ought to be recognized.” In the fol- 
lowing year, Secretary of State Mr. John Quincy Adams 
wrote to Mr. Middleton, our Minister to Russia, that 
Russia’s claim to possessions in Northwestern America 
was not conducive to the peace of the world. ‘‘ With the 
exception of the British establishments north of the 
United States, the remainder of the American Continent 
must henceforth be left to the management of American 
hands.” Mr. Adams also said, in a dispatch to Mr. 
Rush, American Minister in London: ‘‘ The application 
of colonial principles of exclusion, therefore, cannot be 
admitted by the United States as lawful upon any part of 
the northwest coast of America, or as belonging to any 


” 


European nation.” 

Several communications passed between English and 
American diplomats bearing directly upon this theory, 
since known as the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” with reference to 
American colonies under foreign rule, when, in De- 
cember, 1823, President Monroe, in his annual Message 
to Congress, setting forth the claims of Russia in the 
northwest, and of Spain on her late possessions, said that 


\ 
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“the occasion had been judged proper for asserting, 2s 
a principle in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European Powers.” 
And later, with reference to the interference intended by 
the allied Powers on behalf of the Spanish rule over her 
late colonies, the President announced that ‘‘it is equally 
impossible, therefore, that we should behold such inter- 
position in any form with indifference.” It is no un- 
common thing for Europeans to treat the ‘‘ Monroe Doc- 
as a matter for ridicule; but while it is not a 
principle of international law, it isa sentiment or theory 
that the people of the United States certainly regard in 
the light of ‘‘ unwritten law,” to say the least ; and which 
a nation of our power will enforce as if it were written 
law, should occasion arise. Every one is familiar with 
the attempt of Napoleon III. to occupy Mexico with his 
army. Although he was at the summit of his greatness, 
and the United States much less powerfal than at the 
present time, the remonstrance alone of the latter was 
sufficient to cause him to withdraw. 

For reasons of border security, as well as the vast in- 
terests of the surrounding region, the United States must 
at all hazards endeavor to obtain control of any inter- 
oceanic canal or railway that shall be opened through the 
isthmus. They have never lost sight of that idea from 
1823 up to the present time ; and while European Powers 
assert that a compact between our Government and Eng- 
land, known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, does not per- 
mit of anything but a neutralized canal, or a canal under 
the joint control of all the Powers, the United States 
maintain that England has broken that treaty ; that joint 
or multiple control is the source of many troubles, and 
that any-canal or railway that may be opened must be 
under the control of the United States alone. The 
Governments of Mexico and Central America cannot be 
thought of as rivals for supremacy in the Western 
Hemisphere. They are too low in the scale of nations 
to be feared. But foreign armies might be placed in 
those countries in case of the control of a foreign Power, 
thus giving great annoyance to them. Deliverance from 
European influence in the petty states beyond their 
southern border is anxiously desired by those Govern- 
ments. 

In virtue of the Treaty of New Granada (now the United 
States of Colombia), the United States have several times 
been asked to interfere in the isthmus. The said treaty 
was dated December 12th, 1846, but ratified June 10th, 
1848. By this treaty, the United States secure the right of 
transit by the Isthmus of Panama, and, in compensation, 
“the United States guarantee positively and eflicaciously 
to New Granada by the present stipulation the perfect 
neutrality ” of the isthmus. The limited space will pre- 
vent giving the treaty in full. In 1864 Spain, then at 
war with Peru and Chili, wished her war material to pass 
through the isthmus to the South Pacific. Colombia in- 
voked the aid of the United States, as her neutrality was 
thereby menaced. In 1865, 1884 and 1885, the interven- 
tion of the United States was asked in troubles that 
arose. The latter affair is too well remembered to need 
explanation. The acquisition of California as a State by 
the American Union gave the question of control of the 
isthmus a new interest. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, above alluded to, grew 
out of a series of so-called declarations of Sir Henry 

3ulwer, British Minister to the United States, and Mr. 
Clayton, Secretary of State. It appears that England has 
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made many attempts during the last century to obtain a 


foothold in Nicaragua, as it afforded an easy means of 
communication between the two oceans. In 1848 the 
English claim in Nicaragua was extensive, and wholly 
untenable. At least, it was regarded as most offensive to 
both the United States Government and to the people of 
Nicaragua, as the claim occupied the points thought to 
be most suitable for a canal, and menaced others. In 
1849 the British Minister to Nicaragua, Mr. Elijah Hise, 
signed a ‘‘ special convention having in view the grand 
design of opening and establishing through the terri- 
tories of the latter state a passage and communication 
between the Carribean Sea and the Pacific Ocean.” The 
treaty is interesting, and should be read in full. It never 
found its way into the United States Senate, but the 
newspapers gave it to the public, who seemed to approve 
of it. General Taylor and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Clayton, did not, however, regard it so favorably. The 
clause for the protection of, and alliance with, Nicaragua, 
and also that article which allows the United States the 
authority to create two free cities, were especially dis- 
tasteful. There were other provisions which would have 
brought about a collision between our country and Great 
Britain, which the President wished to avoid. In 1849 
Sir Henry Bulwer arrived in the United States as British 
envoy. He thought that ‘‘all that seemed to be required 
in order to bring Great Britain and the United States to 
a perfect understanding is, that both should abandon 
every particular advantage; the one such as might be 
derived from the protectorate over the Musquito Indians, 
and the other such as might be derived from any con- 
tract or treaty with Nicaragua, and dropping, as a point 
of controversy, those disputes as to the Nicaragua and 
Musquito Territory, on which it is next to impossible that 
they should come to any agreement.” The convention 
was approved by Lord Palmerston, and Sir Henry was 
authorized to sign the proposed convention; and the 
since celebrated Clayton- Bulwer Treaty was signed in 
Washington on April 19th. It is substantially as follows : 
That neither of the two Governments are to control the 
canal, nor to erect fortifications in the vicinity, nor to ex- 
ercise authority over Nicaragua, the Musquito Territory, 
nor any part of Central America ; nor will either make use 
of any protection which either affords or may afford ; nor 
ure either of the two Governments to take advantage of 
uny influence that either may have with any Government 
through whose possessions the canal may pass, for the 
purpose of gaining any benefits in regard to commerce or 
navigation which shall not be offered on the same terms 
to the other Government and its subjects. After several 
articles regarding the construction of a canal, Article 6 
engages to enter into an agreement with certain states of 
Central America for the maintenance of the neutrality 
and protection of the canal on an equal footing for all 
nations. Several articles follow, which are not altogether 
clear, considering the treaty between Colombia and the 
United States to be still in force. Sir Henry Bulwer de- 
clared, before the ratifications of the treaty, that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty does not understand the engagements of that 
convention to apply to Her Majesty’s settlements at Hon- 
duras or to its dependencies ”; and Mr. Clayton agreed 
that he ‘understood British Honduras was not em- 
braced in the treaty.” The Senate, strangely enough, 
appeared to be satisfied with the terms of the treaty. 
England yielded nothing. She should have been made 
to withdraw her claim to Nicaragua. But Sir Henry 


Bulwer quieted the American Secretary by saying : ‘* You 
wish to have the canal built, and have got a company 
with a concession, and you wish England to withdraw 
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from Nicaragua. England will not withdraw, but pro- 
mises not to use her influence with the Musquito king to 
embarrass you ; promises to protect the canal; and, fur- 
thermore, promises not to occupy, fortify, or colonize 
Nicaragua, or even the Musquito coast.” Sir Henry 
Bulwer intended the protectorate should continue, but 
soothed apprehension by promising it should not be used 
so as to put obstacles in the way of a canal. The 
Americans lacked watchfulness to allow the ratification 
of the treaty, as it has been since regarded by many to 
be full of mischief and misunderstanding. Yet, in 1869, 
President Buchanan declared himself satisfied with the 
treaty, and it is considered as binding and in full force 
at the present time ; although the late Seeretary Freling. 
huysen, in his able state paper, claimed that the conven- 
tion was made for a particular object, which does not 
now exist ; that Great Britain, to this day, contrary to its 
provisions, supports a colony in Honduras, so that the 
treaty is voidable at the pleasure of the United States, as 
England has broken it. It appears to be a matter difii- 
cult of solution, unless the United States, having de- 
nounced the treaty, should build a canal of her own, and 
control it absolutely. That is a avay which would lessen 


.the dangers and complications arising from a joint or 


multiple control, and give our great Republic the exelu- 
sive guardianship of an inter-oceanic canal, which is her 
interest and her right. 


“THE CYPRIOTE DOVE SLAVE.” 

Tue painting, by Massarani, recalls a legend of slavery 
in Europe in the seventeenth century, which was not un- 
worthy of his pencil. Cosmo /(II.) de Medici presented to 
the Duke of Ossuna, then Governor of Sicily, three fair 
young Cypriote girls, who had been carried off by his 
galleys from their native island to be sold as slaves. The 
beauty of one of these girls, and the admiration with 
which the Governor regarded her, aroused the jealousy of 
the duchess, and she resolved to remove her dangerous 
rival, The girl disappeared, and the duchess intimated 
that she had probably fled or committed suicide. The 
poor captive had really been removed to a secluded part 
of the grounds and left there fettered, with a small allow- 
ance of bread and water set near her. The water was 
poisoned, One draught, and all would be over. 

As the poor child sat in mute, heart-rending misery, 
the doves came fluttering around, attracted by the bread 
and water. They lighted on the edge of the dish to 
drink, but soon fell dead, Their fate told her the plot 
against her life. The cries and sobs wrung from her an- 
guished heart caught the ear of the duke, who was stroll- 
ing near. Understanding at a glance the terrible crime 
intended, he listened to the voice of humanity. He took 
steps at once to restore the three girls to their native 
land. 


AN INTRUDER. 

Tuer man-eating tiger is generally one too old or feeble 
to grapple with a bullock, or too unwieldy to pursue 
fleet-footed animals like the antelope. He lies in wait 
where men pass, and gratifies his appetite. 

Was it a man-eater that visited Captain Beauvais, a 
French officer, in Cochin China, one evening ? Appar- 
ently not, for he was too lithe and sleek ? The captain 
was idly reading a newspaper, when suddenly he saw, 
above the top of his journal, the gleam of a pair of yel- 
lowish-brown eyes. They belonged to a tiger, which, 
finding the door open for ventilation, had entered. 


AN INTRUDER. 


The captain took all in at a glance. Sudden as the Had he wounded it? He was too modest to boast. 
He had not time to aim, and his balls may have glanced 
| from its skull. Had he wounded it badly, the tiger 
| would more probably have, in its fury, sprung upon him. 
| It was, perhaps, more fortunate that he frightened rather 


surprise was, Beauvais was too old a soldier to be un- 
nerved by the danger of his position. The least move- 
ment of alarm was, he knew, fatal. His revolver hung 
behind ; without turning, almost without a movement of 
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AN INTRUDER&.—“ KEEPING HIS EYE FIXED ON THE TIGER, HE REACHED BACK, GRASPED AND COCKED HIs PISTOL.” 


his body, and keeping his eye fixed on the intruder, he | than hurt it, as his balls did not reach the brain through 


reached back, grasped and cocked his pistol. In an in- | the eyes. 
stant he began emptying the barrels into the face of his When the captain summoned his servants, they could, 
strange visitor. Startled by the flash and the report, the | with their torches, find no trace of the enemy, and no 


tiger turned and fled, the captain firing as it retreated. marks of blood were to be seen. 
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By CurisTiAN REID, 


Coach due in ten minutes, and 
If you'll open 


Tre to get up, sir ! 
only stops long enough to change horses. 
your door, I'll fetch you in a light, sir. 

This announcement, preceded and followed by a suc- 
cession of resounding knocks on my chamber door, and 


” 


delivered by the uncompromising voice of a hotel waiter, 
roused me at once from the unconscious happiness of 
profound slumber to the unhappy consciousness that I 
must rise and continue my jotirney. 


unsettled myself that I did not notice how equally un- 
quiet one of the occupants of the back seat was, until my 
attention was attracted to the fact by the low tones of a 
voice that, even in my discontented and preoccupied 


| state of mind, struck me as remarkably pleasant and 
; 
| melodious. 


Is there, among the many unavoidable small disagree- } 
} : 
tone was respectful—that of a servant, evidently—there 


ables that beset human existence in tle present age of 
the world, one more trying to a man’s patience than that 
of having often to tear himself from his bed in the 
middle of the night and encounter the discomforts of 
travel at so unreasonable a time ? I thought not, as I 
listened to the receding step of the servant, and debated 
with myself whether to get up, or—turn over and go to 
sleep again, and thereby incur a delay of twenty-four 
For, at the period in question, ‘‘some thirty 
years ago or more,” railroads were not numerous as they 
are now, 
ways of the land had not yet exchanged the old-fashioned 
stage-horn for the locomotive whistle. There was no 
special reason for hurrying my journey. My college 
commencement was just over; I had graduated with 
honors, and was a little impatient, it is true, to exhibit 
my academic laurels to the home-folk ; but a day sooner 
or later would make no difference as to that. And I was 
very sleepy. I stretched, sighed, groaned, fairly, and 
had almost decided that I would ‘stay over” and take 
iny sleep out, when the recollection occurred to me that 
if I did, it would be merely a repetition of the same 
struggle to-morrow night, and I sprang out of bed. 


hours. 


Fifteen minutes afterward I was entering the coach 
that stood before the door of the hotel 
iarge, lumbering, nine-passenger abominations then in 
use. A lantern in the hand of a hostler, and a lamp, 
which burned rather dimly in the hall of the hotel, and 


one of those 


They made the highways of travel, but the by- | 


‘*How restless Jock is!” this voice, the voice of a 
young and pretty woman, I was confident, remarked : 
‘‘ What is the matter with the little fellow, Jenny ?” 

**T don’t know, m’m,” was the reply ; and though the 


was an unequivocal shade of irritation in it, which be- 
came more decided as the speaker added : ‘‘ He won't go 
to sleep, and just keeps jumping from one side to the 
other, till——” 

‘‘And your head aching, too!” interrupted the young 
lady, sympathetically. ‘‘Give him to me, and try to go 
to sleep.” 

**Oh, no, m’m ; I can hold him,” faintly protested the 
maid. ‘* You had better try to go to sleep yourself, Miss 
Kate.” 

Miss Kate’s only reply to this suggestion was to take 
possession of the refractory ‘‘ Jock,” as a rustling, scram- 
bling sort of noise informed me. I expected to hear a 
yell, but it did not come. 

**Go to sleep now, Jenny,” the charming voice said, in 
a kindly, authoritative tone. ‘‘T'll see if J can’t make 
this little scamp behave himself. Go to sleep, IScky ; go 
to sleep !” it went on, so softly and caressingly to the 
little scamp himself, that I was not surprised when 
silence proclaimed the success of her effort. 

I was amazingly interested. With all the vanity of a 
just-fledged collegian, I thought myself capable of read- 
ing character in various ways—physiognomically, phre- 
nologically, auricularly. In the present case I could not 


| see the lines of the lady’s face, nor examine the bumps on 


cast a feeble glimmering through the open door across | 
the wide brick pavement to where the ‘‘ vehicle” was | 


anchored, enabled me to perceive that it contained but 
few passengers. Only three. 
one of them—a ponderous-looking old gentleman—had 
established himself in a half doubled-up reclining posi- 
tion on the front seat, monopolizing the whole’ of it. 


gut, to my annoyance, 


Now, it was always my habit, when traveling in a coach | 
| tures concerning her, when a sudden recollection of 


like this, to secure a front corner as the most comfortable 
place in the concern. I did not mind sitting backward, 
and the front extremity of such a coach is just a degree 
less unsteady than the centre and back. It was no 
amiable regard, then, that I cast on the old egotist 
before me. I was half inclined to enter a protest against 
hiis illegal usurpation of so much space, but, on the 
whole, decided to be-silent. The back seat was occupied 
by two mufiled-looking figures—women, I could see—so I 
took possession of the middle seat in a very bad humor, I 
must confess. 

‘Crack went the whip, round went the wheels ;” but I 
don’t think any of the “ folk” inside were “glad ” as the 
imachine got in motion and rattled off into the darkness, 
rocking and swaying from side to side like a badly built 
Dutch schuyt in a heavy sea. 
Sitting bolt upright, with nothing 


I tried in vain to obtain a 


comfortable position. 
but a leather strap to rest the Dac] 
possible. 


arainst, this was im- 





I twisted, I turned, and was for some time so ! 


her head ; but the sound of her voicegyas sufficient, I said 
to myself. I would have staked my prospective career— 
which, of course, was to be one of unrivaled distinction— 
upon the belief that she was young, handsome, charm- 
ing, amiable! I began to speculate mentally as to what 
the color of her eyes and hair might be ; whether her 
nose was straight, aquiline or retroussé; whether her 
mouth was strictly classical, or divinely sweeet and 
mobile! In a word, my faney, which for a wonder hap- 
pened to be free just then, was very busy with conjec- 


‘** Jocky” suggested the natural inference under the cir- 
cumstances that she must be married. 

“T wonder,” thought I, in profound disgust ; ‘‘ I won- 
der if it can be possible that that stertorous-breathing 
mass on the front seat is the husband of a woman with 
such a voice as that!” 

He was stout, middle-aged, gray-haired. These par- 
ticulars I had noted involuntarily when my eye fell on 
him as I entered'the coach. She was young, there could 
be no question of that. There was a silvery, laughing 
ripple in her tones which gave me the idea of extreme 
youth. 

In about an hour the coach stopped to change horses. 
All was blackness around us, for the night was cloudy, 
and it was in those small hours when even the inhabit- 
ants of wayside inns are paying the tribute of rest which 
nature demands from the most busy. At the summons 
of out Jehu, a brace of sleepy hostlers, one of whom bore 
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a lantern, made their appearance, and proceeded to take 


out the smoking horses that had brought us thus far, and 
supply their place with a fresh team. While this busi- 
ness was going on, I opened the coach door and sprang 
out, and when he was ready to start again, said to the 
driver : 

“Stop a minute, if you please. I want some water. 
Here, one of you boys! bring some fresh water, will 
you !” 

Both ran to do my bidding, and soon reappeared—the 
first carrying a pitcher and tumbler, while his comrade 
held up the lantern to light the scene. 

My object was attained. I took the greenish glass 
tumbler in my own hand, and, after rinsing it thor- 
oughly, presented myself at the side of the coach with 
it brimming and invitingly cool-looking. 

** Will you allow me to offer you some fresh water, 
madam ?” I said, in my most insinuating manner, and 
was rewarded for the trouble I had been at by the sight 
of one of the loveliest of faces, and a courteous ‘‘ Thank 
you !” from the voice I had fallen in love with. 

A vail was pushed back by one little gloved hand, 
and another ungloved one, that gleamed like a snow- 
flake in the lantern-light, took the tumbler. 

Thad an excellent view of her face as she lifted the 
water to her lips. Young ?—unquestionably so. Not 
more than eighteen, I thought. My passion was full- 
fledged in an instant ; and it required an actual effort of 
self-control not to put my lips to the brim of the tumbler 
where it had been touched by hers, instead of throwing 
out the water, refilling the glass, and thus losing the place 
—as I was obliged by inexorable propricty to do. I tried 
to keep my eye on the cpot while the old gentleman, to 
whom of course I offered it next, drank. But he was 
gluttonously thirsty, as I thought in my ire. It had to 
be twice refilled for him, and though my eye was fastened 


on it all the time, the place was lost. I could scarcely 





respond duly to the bland nod and words of acknowledg- | 


ment with which he returned the vessel to me, and it was 
only the fact that I should have opportunity for yet 
another glance at beautiful face I was enamored of, 
which sustainedMy spirits as I pretended to drink my- 
self. I approached the window again, with the tumbler 
extended. 

‘© Will not your maid take some ?” T inquired. I could 
not bring myself to allude to the child, who seemed, 
moreover, to be asleep, as he was invisible under the 
mufflings that rested in the lady’s lap. Could it be pos- 
sible, I again wondered, that this angel was the wife of 
the intemperate old water-bibber on the front seat ! The 
idea was revolting. 

She received the glass with another very enchanting 
‘‘Thank you,” and a still more enchanting smile. ‘‘ Here, 
Jenny, don’t you want some water ?” she said ; and the 
maid—a pretty mulattress—raised herself from the far 
corner in which shé was reclining. I could have par- 
doned and even commended her in my own mind, if her 
headache had given her a thirst equal to that of her 
master, but to my chagrin she drank with exasperating 
promptitude ; too soon I was obliged to re-enter the 
coach and place myself with my back to the young lady. 
‘*Thankee, sir—thankee, sir!” from the hostlers ; crack, 
crack, crack of the driver’s whip, and once more there 
was only jolting and darkness. 

sut I had gained something. What had been merely 
intuition before we stopped, was now certainty. My 
neighbor on the back seat was indisputably an angel. 
What dreams and visions floated through my brain dur- 
ing the next hour! How I gloated over the recollection 
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of her face, her voice, her smile! Then her air and 


manner—and that of the oll gentleman, also, I 
graciously admitted-—-were unmistakable. 

*“T wonder what they are doing in a stage-coach,” I 
thought at this point of my rumination, for at that time 
gentlemen of the best class rarely traveled in public con- 
veyances, particularly for a journey of any length. ‘It 
is strange !’’ I considered. ‘When daylight comes and 
we make acquaintance, I will find out.” 

When daylight comes! That thought sent dismay to 
my heart. My part of the journey would terminate very 
shortly after daylight, and I should have to lose sight 
for ever, perhaps, of the exquisite creature who—with 
the fatuity of a love-sick boy, I felt—had made an in- 
delible impression on my heart. 

This alarming reflection spurred me to extraordinary 
effort. When we stopped to change horses again, I did 
not repeat the water experiment, but I hazarded a remark 
to the old gentleman. He responded civilly, and we 
fell into a conversation which was not dropped when 
the coach was again in motica. 

It is easy for two people who are of precisely the same 
social caste and habits, to recognize the fact, even in the 
dark, as we were. Certain accentuations of words, turns 
of expression, to say nothing of general modes of thought, 
make conclusive evidence. We had not proceeded half a 
mile before the old gentleman inquired if I lived in this 
part of the State ; and on my answering in the affirma- 
tive, he said : 

“Then I presume you are acquainted with the Drum- 
monds of Laurensville ?— Colonel George Drummond and 
family ?” 

Very well acquainted with them,” I answered, smil- 
ing. “Tam the eldest son of Colonel Drummond, and 
just returning home from my College Commencement.” 

“Ts it possible !” exclaimed the old gentleman, in a 
tone of the most cordial pleasure. ‘‘I am very glad to 
meet you, Mr. Drummond. Iam your father’s old friend 
Geoffrey Fitzgerald, of N—— County. My daughter and 
myself are on our way now to visit your family. Kate, 
are you asleep? This young gentleman, our fellow pas- 
senger, is Hal Drummond—your friend Alice’s brother. 
Let me make you acquainted with my daughter, Mr. 
Drummond.” 

His daughter! Praised be the gods! 

Greetings were exchanged, agd our conversation be- 
came very animated during the next half hour. Words 
cannot express my rapture at this fortunate rencontre. 
I understood the whole affair now. They were down-the- 
country people whom I knew very well by character, 
though not personally. Miss Fitzgerald, a sehool-friend 
of my sister, was come, I learned, to spend the Summer 
with the latter. I should see this divine creature morn- 
ing, noon and night for the next three months; for 
though it had been my intention to remain at home but 
a few weeks and then go on a mountain excursion with 
some college friends, I determined on the spot that while 
Miss Fitzgerald remained in Laurensville, I would re- 
main there too. As to Jock, I smiled now to think how 
much I had been puzzled and concerned by his presence, 
remembering that when I was at home the Winter befora 
for the Christmas holidays, my sister told me that her 
friend Kate Fi'zgerald, who was to have visited her at 
that time, had been prevented from leaving home by the 
illness of her little brother. The child had been left to 


uh- 


the care of its sister by the death of their mother when 
it was but a few days old; and Miss Fitzgerald was 
‘perfectly devoted ”’ to it, according to Alice’s account. 
‘‘And you never saw such a horrid, emaciated little 
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creature as it is!” my sister added, with a grimace. 
‘*Cross !—a perfect imp in temper! I think it a thou- 
sand pities that it had not died when its mother did.” 
It—or he—did not seem cross now. He had been 
sleeping peacefully for two hours at least. As this 


thought flitted through my mind, a soft sigh—a sigh of | 


weariness, and not the first one I had heard — smote 
my ear. 

“Don’t you find this mode of 
traveling very tiresome ?” I asked 
Miss Fitzgerald, from whom it 
was evident that the sigh had 


proceeded. 
‘Oh, no,” she answered, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Of course one would 


not travel in a stage-coach from 
choice; but if there is any ne- 
cessity for doing so 4 

“The necessity in this case, 
you must know, Mr. Drum- 
mond,” her father here interrupt- 
ed in a tone of dry humor, “ 
sisted of there being a possibility 
that we might be detained to- 
morrow by the lameness of one of 
my carriage-horses. We came up 
in the carriage as far as H——, 
where we stopped for the night. 





con- 


One of the horses cast a shoe 
during the afternoon, and the 
driver, not noticing it at the 


time, he began to limp a little 
from traveling barefoot over these 
gravelly roads. The shoe was re- 
placed, and I did not apprehend 
a detention; but I happened to 
remark, casually, that if the ani- 
‘mal was lame in the morning we 
must lie over a day. My daugh- 
ter, alarmed at such a prospect, 
insisted that we should take the 
stage- coach at once, which we 
did, and left H- at dark, after 
having already made a day’s jour- 
ney. So you may imagine whether 
she is tired or not.” 

“‘Now, papa,” cried the young 
lady, laughing, “it is very un- 
grateful of you to talk in this 
way, when you know it was more 
on your account than my own 
that I proposed taking the coach. 
You have been so tired of creep- 
ing along day after day in the 
carriage, that I was sure you 
would rather have the journey 
over, even at the expense of a 
night’s jolting, than be detained 
a whole day, perhaps longer, and 
then have a day and half still to 
travel before reaching Laurens- 
ville. As it is, we get there to-morrow morning, don’t 
we, Mr. Drummond ?” 

“Yes, at eight o’clock,” I answered. 

“Tt is about half-past three now,” said Miss Fitzger- 
ald. ‘‘I looked at my watch when we changed horses 
last. Only four hours and a half until eight o’clock, and 
that is not long.” But I heard a heartfelt though very 
low sigh as she concluded her sentence. 





| 


‘‘T am afraid you will think it long before it is over,” 
said her father, with a short laugh. ‘‘I wonder what 


| condition you and your maid and that little rascal Jock 
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will be in by that time !” ' 

‘* As for myself,” responded she, lightly, ‘‘ you will see 
that I shall be as fresh as when we started ; but’’— she, 
too, laughed here —‘‘ poor Jenny and Jock are both 
broken down, I am afraid. Jock 
was very much puzzled and in- 
tensely disgusted at being jolted 
about in the dark, instead of 
going to bed as usual. But the 
dear little fellow is asleep now.” 

“You must be tired of his 
weight,” said I. ‘‘ Won’t you let 
me relieve you of it ?” 

‘Oh, he is not heavy,” she 
answered ; ‘‘he is very small . 

‘But pardon me,’ I said, ‘I 
am sure you are tired, for I have 
heard you sighing with weariness 
again and again. Pray give the 
little fellow to me to hold.” 

‘“‘T am afraid,” she said, hesi- 





tatingly, ‘‘that he might be 
troublesome. He is a very mis- 


chievous little monkey, and very 
shy of strangers. If he should 
get awake he would know in a 
minute, by instinct, that he was 
in the arms of a stranger, and” 
—her voice took a tone of antici- 
pative alarm—‘‘he might spring 
out of the coach-window before 
you could prevent it.” 

‘“‘Now that you have warned 
me I will be on my guard,” I 
replied. ‘‘You may safely trust 
him with me.” 

“Then, as you are so kind, 
and as I really am quite tired, I 
shall be greatly obliged if you 
will hold him for a little while. 
sut how can you get him? 
Papa, please strike a match, or— 
no! that would waken him.” 

*““Can’t you place him in my 
arms under the strap ?” I asked, 
extending them as I spoke. 

She laid a bundle across them, 
explaining that ‘‘ the little fellow, 
being of a very chilly nature, was 
muffled up from the night air.” 

Very much muffled up, it struck 
me, and so small and light for a 
child of more than two years old, 
that I recalled the disgust with 
which my sister had described 
him as ‘‘horrid and emaciated,” 
notwithstanding which descrip- 
tion, J felt no disgust whatever, 
but a most tender interest in the object of Miss Fitz- 
gerald’s affection. Such the little anatomy certainly 
was, for after settling him in my arms she bent down 
her beautiful face, and I felt her soft breath on my 
hand, while one silky curl rested against it as she 
kissed and patted Master Jock. 

‘“*Now, do be careful of him, Mr. Drummond,” she 
said, ‘He is very nervous, and the jionm-~ has con? 
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sequently been very trying 
to him.” 

“You ought to have left 
him at home, as I suggest- 
ed,” said her father, rather 
testily. 

“Oh, it would have 
broken his little heart to 
have been left,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I would have 
staid at home myself sooner 
than not to have brought 
him.” 

“You brought a great 
deal of trouble for your- 
self, and for others too, it 
seems,” the old gentleman 
remarked, drily; ‘but 
now, if you have settled 
Jock to your satisfaction, I 
hope you will keep quiet, 
for I want to go to sleep.” 

Silence followed, and 
soon the heavy breathing 
of Mr. Fitzgerald announced 
that he had gone to sleep. 
Everybody seemed to have 
gone to sleep, in fact, ex- 
cept myself, if I might 
judge by the profound 
stillness as well as silence 
of the two occupants of the 
back seat, and of the small 
bundle in my arms. 

I was not sleepy. I sat 
in a delightful reverie, re- 
calling every word which 
Miss Fitzgerald had uttered 


during our late conversa- 


tion, with alternating re- 
collections of her lovely 
face, and of her soft breath 
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SEE PAGE 281. 


on my hand as she kissed her little brother after plac- ; the eup, of which circumstances had defrauded me, and 


ing him in my arms. 


the thought occurred that I might indemnify myself for 


This last affecting incident reminded me of the kiss on | that loss now. I bent my head, intending to press my 




















BITS OF OLD BOSTON.—THE HOME OF PAUL REVERE. 


lips softly upon the little cheek which had so lately been 
pressed by hers ; but I was a second time foiled in my 
purpose. Perhaps it was my breath on his face which 
wakened Master Jock. He suddenly stirred, and then 
gave a quick start, jerking himself into a sitting posture. 
I remembered his sister’s caution about his nervousness, 
and was careful to hold him firmly by his shoulders. 
They felt very small, and so thin that I was struck with 
compassion. 

‘* Poor little fellow!’ I thought. ‘‘No wonder his 
sister is devoted to him! I feel sorry for him myself! I 
hope he will not discover that he is in the hands of a 
stranger.” 

After that first start, he was still. So still that I was 
surprised, and when I felt the little frame quivering in 
my grasp, I became alarmed. But not wishing to disturb 
either Mr. or Miss Fitzgerald, if it was possible to avoid 
doing so, I endeavored to get him to go to sleep again, 
and with this view, laid him back into a reclining pos- 
ture, despite considerable resistance in a small way, on 
his part—for he seemed to have plenty of muscle in that 
emaciated little frame, and in the very small fingers 
which fastened themselves pinchingly into both my 
arms. Why he did not make an outcry, puzzled me. 
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Perhaps, I reflected, apprehensively, he was inarticulate 
with terror. I bent my face close to his to listen to his 
breathing, when all at once—too quickly for my mind to 
analyze and divide the sounds—came a singular shrill 
noise, followed by a sl and the next instant 
there 

Heaven and earth! What was the matter ? 

I could not conceive! I was so astounded and be- 
wildered, that I could not at first even frame a mental 
conjecture. A blaze of light had suddenly burst from 
my eyes, as pangs of excruciating pain seized my mouth. 
Had I been struck by lightning? was my first tangible 
thought, with a confused surt of wonder that I had heard 
no indications of storm. 

Notwithstanding my sense of stupid amazement, that 
thought must have flashed swift as lightning itself 
through my brain, for, as I afterward learned, the curi- 
ous sounds above mentioned had awakened Miss Fitz- 
gerald, who, suspecting their cause, started to her feet, 
leaned over my shoulder, and almost simultaneously 
with the flash and the pain which assailed me, exclaimed, 
authoritatively : 

“You Jock ! 
Please strike a match ! 
he has not bitten you !” 

I did not reply. How could I, when my lips were 
pinned together by some instrument of torture in the 
shape of sharp forceps, it seemed to me? And the 
young lady, frightened by my silence, cried out again, 


arp snap ; 





Don’t you dare, sir! Papa, papa! 
Oh, Mr. Drummond, I do hope 


more loudly : 

“Papa, papa! Do strike a match! Iam afraid that 
Jock is biting Mr. Drummond! Oh, Mr. Drummond, 
pray speak !” she implored. ‘‘ Jenny ! 
fairly shrieked ; ‘‘ get awake !’ 

“H’m! Hey!” responded Mr. Fitzgerald ; while an- 
other voice, also in the tone of one suddenly awakened, 
exclaimed, quickly, ‘‘ What’s the matter, Miss Kate ?” 

“ Light a match!” screamed the young lady, in a voice 


“You Jock! You Jock ! 


Papa !” she now 


’ 


of extreme distress and terror. 
Let go, sir! Let go!” 

The last words dispelled my bewilderment, which up 
to that instant had been absolute. I understood now. 
The ungrateful Jock, resenting the too close proximity 
of my face to his own, had seized my lips between his 
teeth and was biting them. 

“*Good heavens !” I thought, in my pangs, ‘‘a child of 
two years old to bite like a vicious dog! ‘An imp !’ did 
Alice call him? He is a little demon, rather!” T re- 
flected, with an emotion of fury. My hands closed in a 
savage grip on the diminutive shoulders I had been 
manipulating so tenderly the moment before, and whether 
it was this argument, or his sister’s commands which in- 
finenced the little monster, I could not tell, but he did 
let go, just as Mr. Fitzgerald, having with infinite difii- 
culty extracted his match-box from his pocket, struck a 
light. 

“he flame flashed up, and in the same instant was ex- 
tinguished by «a gust of wind, but its gleam had illumin- 
ated the scene vividly, though so briefly. I caught one 
glimpse of the countenance of Mr. Fitzgerald, ablaze 
with astonishment, concern and rage, as he stared aghast 
at my face, and then, my eyes falling involuntarily upon 
the struggling form of my late assailant, which I was 
holding down forcibly on my knees, I saw—not the pale, 
sickly child’s face I had imagined to be there, but the 
brown, hairy, hideously grinning visage of—a monkey! 

Amazement paralyzed me—or the gleaming, rolling 
eves of the creature fascinated me, I don’t know which— 
during the inappreciable space of time the light lasted, 
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but when darkness suddenly enveloped us again, my pre- 
dominant sensation was that of terrified repulsion. In- 
stinctively I threw my head and shoulders backward, 
tightening at the same time my hold on the monkey, to 
prevent a further attack from him. My movement 
jostled Miss Fitzgerald, who was leaning over me, so 
severely that she fell back into her seat, while the strenu- 
ous grip of my fingers elicited a screech of pain from 
Mr. Jock. 

Oh, pray do not hurt him !” cried the young lady, 
beseechingly, springing up again and laying hold of me, 
in her excitement, with no gentle touch. ‘‘I am so—so 
sorry that he should have bitten you, but he did not 
know any better. It was my fault! I ought not to have 
been 

While uttering these apologies with breathless ra- 
pidity, she was diving her arms over my shoulders in 
search of her pet, and, having found him, she pushed 
my hands unceremoniously aside, seized the little wretch 
by his arms, and hauled him up over my head, almost 
suffocating me for a moment in the heavy folds of the 
shawl that was wrapped around him, and which trailed 
across and enveloped my face. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, meanwhile, was muttering suspicious 
sounds, as he endeavored to ignite another match. He 
gave something like a snort of indignation when he 
heard his daughter’s adjurations to me, and said, in a 
most significant tone : 

“Tl see whether J can’t hurt him as soon as I get 
this d # 

Checking himself, he went on with his endeavors in 
silence, a silence which I am sure must have seemed om- 
inous to his daughter, who, I jifdged from the muffled 
sounds that came to my ears, was engaged in quite a 
struggle with the redoubtable Jock. I could distinguish 
a soft undertone of soothing and remonstrance com- 
bined, interlarded by a low sob or two, and a great 
scratching and rustling of drapery. 

Once, twice, thrice, Mr. Fitzgerald got his match to 
ourn, and each time the flame was blown out as it 
blazed up, by the fresh breeze which had full sweep 
through the coach, all the. curtains being up. The old 
gentleman, losing patience, shouted to the driver to stop, 
and that functionary, startled by the tone, obeyed at 
once, shouting in return, ‘“‘ Anything the matter in 
there ?” 

se Yes,” 
stantly.” 

‘Take hold o’ these reins, if you please, and hold ’em 
while I go and see what the devil’s to pay in yonder !” 
said the driver, hastily, to somebody who sat on the box 
with him. Springing to the ground, he took the candle 
out of one of the lanterns, and, shading it with his hand, 
came quickly to the side of the coach. 

Before he really had time to speak Mr. Fitzgerald ad- 
dressed me. 

*‘T hope you are not much hurt, Mr. Drummond !” he 
said, in a voice of alarm, when the glare of the candle 
fell on the handkerchief which was pressed over the 
lower part of my face. ‘*Good Heavens! you are bleed- 
ing terribly !” he exclaimed, evidently very much shocked, 
as he drew nearer and looked more closely, and he laid 
his hand on the handkerchief to remove it. 

I shook my head and resisted this attempt, stammer 
ing in a stifled voice : 

“Tt is a mere scratch! Pray don’t give yourself any 
concern about it ; a trifle, I assure you.” 

“Tt must be more than a scratch to bleed so pro- 
fusely,” said he, still trying to get at the handkerchief. 








was the reply. ‘‘ Bring your lantern here in- 
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“Tt does bleed powerful,” chimed in the driver, whose 
eyes had distended themselves wonderingly at the spec- 
tacle. ‘‘ What done it ?” 

“TI think I had better keep the handkerchief over it 
until I can get some water,” I said, in a thick voice, to 
Mr. Fitzgerald, adding, in a reassuring tone: ‘‘A basin 
of water is all I want. How far is it to your next stop- 
ping-place, driver ?” 

**To the next house ?” cried Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“The next house és our stopping - place,” 
driver. 


said the 
‘Tt ain’t more ’n half a mile, and I think we'd 
better git there as quick as we kin. There ain’t nothin’ 
to be done for you here in the woods, you see.” 

** You're right,” I answered ; ‘‘ we had better get on.” 

‘Give me the light,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, as the man 
still stood gaping with curiosity, ‘‘and ‘drive on, if you 
please, as fast as possible. I don’t like so much loss of 
blood.” 

He took the candle, which was stuck into a tin socket 
with a saucer round it, that looked like a candlestick, 
but was, in fact, the bottom of the coach lantern, and 
again urging the driver to haste, we were soon thunder- 
ing along at a gallop, the road, fortunately, being smooth 
and level just here. 

The scene in the coach must have been a very Iudi- 
crous one, though it did not strike me or any of my 
fellow-travelers in that light. Miss Fitzgerald crouched 
back in the corner behind me, feeling very guilty on her 
own account, and apprehensive on Jock’s. Her maid 
felt guilty also, no doubt, for she wore a most distressed 
expression of countenance. I could see her, though not 
her mistress. The emotions ot the latter I construed by 
her movements, and by intuition, I suppose. I leaned a 
little way out of the coach-window for the convenience of 


allowing the blood to drip comfortably from the hand- , 


kerchief held to my lacerated and smarting lips, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald sat bolt upright in the middle of the front 
seat, his cravat loosened, his collar crushed, his hair 
damp and tumbled, his portly figure, which was habited 
in a light-colored linen traveling-wrap, swaying from 
side to side, bobbing, bowing, bumping up and down 
with the motion of the coach, holding the candle in one 
hand while he shielded the flame from the air with the 
other. Its light shone full on his face, which was much 
flushed, partly from slumber, partly with the anger that 








| did this gentleman. 


flashed from his eyes as they kept reverting from my | 
swathed-up, bleeding face to the corner behind me and | 


baek again; their expression changing each time from ex- 
treme concern as they rested on me, to extreme wrath as 
they pursued the shrinking culprit in the rear. I knew 
that this culprit did shrink, from her uneasy motions and 
nervous breathing, and she shrank still more when, a few 
minutes afterward, the driver pulled up his horses. She 
knew that the tug of war was near. 

Mr. Fitzgerald alighted with an alacrity unusual in a 
gentleman of his age, habits and weight, and assisted 
me to the ground with the mest friendly, I might say 
fatherly, air, led me to the house before which we had 
drawn up, and was about to make a summons on the 
front door for assistance, when I arrested his hand. The 
stage-horn had already roused the stable-hands, and I 
spoke to one of them by name as he hurried past us—for 
I knew the place and the people weW—inquiring if Dr. 
Woodruff still lived there. He did, the man said. 

“Then I'll go to his office,’ I mumbled to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. ‘It is at the end of the house yonder. Run on, 
Jim, and wake him and tell him I’m coming. He is only 
a cross-roads doctor,” I added, as the man hurried for- 
ward ; ‘‘ but I can get a basin of water and some adhe- 


sive plaster from him, no doubt, and that is all I 
need.”’ 

The water and plaster were produced with satisfactory 
expedition by the doctor, who rendered the surgical aid 
required skillfully enough. Both lips were considerably 
“cut and contused,” as he expressed it ; and he naturally 
inquired how the accident had occurred. 

“Tt is the work of an infernal little brute—a pet 
monkey,” answered Mr. Fitzgerald, my mouth being 
under the doctor’s hands as he asked the question. 

‘*O—h, it was bitten! I thought it was a singular- 
looking wound,” said the medical man, adding, with a 
short chuckle: ‘* I shouldu’t like to have such an animal 
as that about me!” 

*‘T shall not have him about me any longer,” was the 
response, in a tone that did not augur well for Master 
Jock and the feelings of Master Jock’s attached mistress. 
IT noticed that, and also the impatient restlessness mani- 
fested by the speaker as he stood waiting while the 
doctor, with complacent air and smiling countenance, 
tortured me. 

But the ministrations of the latter were promptly as 
well as skillfully performed ; and as soon as the last strip 
of plaster was adjusted, while Dr. Woodruff was care- 
fully arranging a bandage across my mouth and giving 
me a few necessary directions, Mr. Fitzgerald left the 
room. I followed precipitately. I had by this time col- 
lected my thoughts, which at first had been a good deal 
scattered by the monkey’s onslaught, and though my 
sudden passion of love at first sight was decidedly cooled, 
if not cured, by the blood-letting I had sustained, to- 
gether with the pain attendant thereon, justice as well 
as gallantry determined me to stand the champion of 
Master Jock and his mistress’s affections. If I had nos 
attempted to kiss the little beast, he would not havs 
bitten me ; therefore it would not be just to punish him 
for an assault to which he had been provoked. 

I escaped very unceremoniously from the doetor’s 
hands, and gained Mr. Fitzgerald’s side as he drew near 
to the coach and beckoned imperatively to one of the 
servants standing by. 

**T want you to take this animal and kill it, my man,” 
he said, ‘‘and I'll give you a dollar. Be careful how you 
handle the vicious little brute, or he'll bite you as he 
Kate, give that monkey here.” 

He approached the side of the coach as he spoke, but 
Miss Fitzgerald, who had uttered a stifled shriek at the 


, word ‘‘ kill,” turned her back on him, and, smothering 





Jock in her arms, cried, piteously : 

‘*Papa, papa! how can you be so cruel tome! You 
know I will not let my poor little pet be killed. I will 
be killed myself first! I——” . 

Sobs choked her, but Mr. Fitzgerald was inexorable. 
He laid his hand on her shoulder, saying, very sternly : 

‘‘Come, no more nonsense, my daughter. Let me have 
the animal !” 

*Tecan’t! I won't!’ she shrieked, passionately. ‘‘ Oh, 
papa, I will give Jock away! You shall never be troubled 
with him again! But 

At this instant Jock, who did not like the smothering 
process and had been struggling viciously to. release him- 
self, succeeded in wriggling his head out of the shaw] 
with which his mistress had muffled him, and, peering 
over her shoulder, began nodding, chattering and grimac- 
ing ; his narrow brown face, with its glittering dark eyes 
and gleaming white teeth, looking at once so diabolical 
and comical, that the ring of spectators gathered round— 
consisting of the driver, the outside passenger who had 
been on the box beside him, the two hostlers who were in 
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attendance to change the horses, and the doctor, who had 
followed me to the spot—all involuntarily drew back a | 
little, as a simultaneous laugh burst from them. 

Neither Mr. Fitzgerald nor myself joined in their 
mirth. He was in a towering passion, and my mouth 
was not in laughing condition. Without a word, for by 
this time he was literally inarticulate from rage, he took 
out his penknife, a large one, and, as I saw him open a 
blade more than two inches long, wide in proportion, and 
as sharp as a razor—a small dagger, in fact--and ap- 
proach the unconscious Jock with a very murderous ex- 
pression of countenance, I felt that that individual’s throat 
was in imminent peril, and that it was time for me to in- 
terfere. Tearing off with one hand the bandage which 
the doctor had just arranged so carefully, I seized Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s arm with the other, and began as energetic a 
protest as the disabled state of my mouth would permit, 
against the sentence he had pronounced upon Jock. It 
was not the monkey’s fault, I represented, that he should 
have followed his natural instinct as a monkey to bite ; 
the fault was mine in not keeping out of the way of being 
bitten ; the injury inflicted was trifling, and would soon 
be forgotten ; but if Mr. Fitzgerald persisted in depriv- 
ing his daughter of her pet, of giving her the pain from 
which that pet’s violent 
and, I must consider, un- 
deserved death would cause 
her, he would, so far as I 
was concerned, be turning 
a mere tempor incon- 
venience into a very un- 
comfortable sense of self- 
reproach, and a perman- 
ently annoying recollection. 
I entreated him as a favor 
to myself—a very great fa- 
vor I should esteem it—to 
drop the matter and let the 
little animal live. 

The old gentleman 
listened to me at first with 
scarcely repressed impa- 
tience, and it was not until 
T came to the peroration of 
my labored appeal, that his 
face showed any signs of 
relenting. The unmistak- 
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able sincerity and earnestness with which I then spoke 
seemed to produce some effect, seeing which I pressed 
my point still more warmly, and finally obtained a re- 
luctant commutation of Jock’s sentence. His life was 
spared, but Miss Fitzgerald was to remember, her father 


| said, that she had promised to dispose of the little 


brute. He was not to be brought into his, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s, sight again. 

‘You are to understand that distinctly, Kate!” he said, 
in a very austere tone. “I'll cut his throat from ear to 
ear if he comes once in my way !” 

**Oh, papa !’’ cried Miss Kate, reproachfully. She had 
succeeded in hiding away the monkey once more in the 
folds of her voluminous shawl, and now whirled round 
on her seat and faced the irate old gentleman fearlessly, 
for she knew the weapon with which she was about to 
deal him a blow. ‘‘ Oh, papa, how can you talk so about 
little Bertie’s monkey, that he was so fond of, and that 


| amused him so much. Have you forgotten how he would 


” 





laugh and clap his little hands 

Her voice failed here, and Mr. Fitzgerald, turning away, 
first cleared his throat, audibly, and then inquired of the 
driver, in quite a subdued voice, if he was ready to 
start. The driver answered in the affirmative. 

I learned afterward that 
Jock had been purchased 
from an organ - grinder for 
the amusement of the little 
brother of Miss Fitzgerald, 
whom I had supposed him 
to be —who, by-the-way, 
was dead—and that her at- 
tachment to the creature 
was quite as much on the 
little brother’s account as 
on his own. This being the 
state of the case, I found 
no difficulty in excusing the 
indirect share she had borne 
in my misfortune. Never- 
theless, my three hours’ 
romance ended as suddenly 
as it had began. 

**A young lady who car- 
ries about and kisses a 


monkey, is not my fate,” I 
said to myself. 
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THE LIGHT IN THE SPIRE OF THE OLD NORTH CHURCH. 


BITS OF OLD BOSTON. 


By RALPH S. TARR. 


No American city has preserved her relics with greater 
veneration than Boston, and no city is so rich in the suc- 
cessive steps of progress. Side by side stand houses of 
the last and the present century, and, near by, the tum- 
ble-down mass of wood built by our Puritan fathers in 
the seventeenth century. 

But Improvement rides roughshod over all relics, and 
each year we miss some bit of antiquity, fallen prey to 
that invincible steed of civilization. The rapid strides of 


progress must of necessity take as little notice of historic 
places in its way as of bits of natural beauty. The old 
wooden tinder-boxes placed ready for fire in the midst of 
important business interests must be removed. Nor is 
this all. Hills themselves are leveled, and the sea made 
dry land by our progressive age. Who would recognize 
the present site of Boston as the one which our Puritan 
fathers discovered ? Three high hills, called mountains 
by them, then covered the small, pear-shaped peninsula. 
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These have been leveled to fill in the marsh lands, and 
only the roots of Beacon and Copp’s Hills remain, while 
the old Fort Hill is entirely gone, 

When such changes are made in nature itself, who 
could expect the pygmy works of man to stand? The 
great fire of 1872 destroyed many of our interesting his- 
parts have been devastated by that 
but there yet remains 


torie places. - Other 
equally destructive foe, commerce ; 
one part of Boston that is old in every sense of the word. 
Tiis is the North End, one of the 
Lb sto 
to the student, a world of rea 
streets, old houses, and de caying wharves, is a history 
in itself, 

Let us first go to North To get there we 
must go down Hanover Street, a broad furrow plowed by 
improvement through this, the oldest part of Boston. 
From each side narrow lanes twist and turn as if bent 
Down one of 


n most historic parts of 
1. To the stranger, these buildings are a surprise ; 


litv, where, in the narrow 


Square. 


upon losing themselves in their own coils. 
these we turn, and find ourselves suddenly and unex- 
pectedly in an open square. A group of crazy old tene- 
ments, fit habitations for owls and bats, not for human 
beings, is the verdict of the casual observer. N >t so, my 
friend. Some of the very houses that line this square 
were the residences of the most aristocratic families in 
Boston. 

The tide of travel drifts not here, and for all evidences 
of city life, we should call it a lost locality. No sound of 
bustle enters this quiet retreat ; everything seems per- 
vaded by a death-like stillness peculiarly fit for this place 
of history. For years North Square was an oasis in the 
midst of the moral desert of North Street, which it was 
believed could equal in immorality any part of London. 
This part of North Street has the same reputation to- 
day ; but that of North Square has left it. The aristo- 
crats have gone, and the vice of North Street has flowed 
into the place. 

In the times of its ascendency men of note lived here. 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson, Commodore Tucker, Ed- 
ward Holyoke and Edward Everett—both presidents of 
Harvard College—had their homes in this square. But 
the chief interest in all the place is centred in that 
little wooden house on the western side. This was the 
home of Paul Revere. The overhanging second story 
marks its age. The lower story is used by a molasses- 
candy maker, who exhibits his products in the window, 
and makes them in the rooms where Paul Revere once 
lived. When I first saw the house from the 9pposite 
side of the square, I was indignant ; but my disgust was 
somewhat softened when, upon nearer approach, I saw 
that the candy was entirely in keeping with the antiquity 
of the house. 

In this very square, the British troops were quartered 
and collected together the night before their memorable 
myrch to Concord. All the approaches were guarded, 
and they thought that in this quiet place their secret 
would be kept. 


gut one of the residents was destined 


to be their betrayer, and by Paul Revere’s quickness they 


were defeated in their object. 

North Square is also the reputed scene of the offense 
of Captain Kemble against public morals ; of kissing his 
wife on the street, where he chanced to meet her after 
a long sea-voyage. He was ordered to be placed in the 
stocks, and the sequel is that, smothering with wrath, he 
invited the Selectmen to a banquet on his vessel, and 
when they arrived, prepared to do justice to his good 
cheer, he gave each of them a severe flogging at the 
gangway, and, weighing anchor, made all sail from their 
inhospitable port. 


& 
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uncaany olor of witchcraft 
clinging to the old square. One good wife was pro- 
nounced a witch because she had an attachment for 
eats, of which she never kept fewer than the mystic 
number of nine. The gossips said she consulted her 
cats as the ancients consulted their oracles. Another 
was in the habit of going to Bermuda every night in 
an egg-shell, and returning before daybreak with fresh 


There is also a weird, 


rosemary, which happened to be in request. 

We have seen North Square; now we will go a little 
further. All about us there are places rich in history, 
but let us move toward Copp’s Hill. Salem Street is the 
surest and most interesting way to go. The lower part 
is a veritable den of Jews, whose pawnshops line tho 
The Chinaman, too, has intruded his favorite busi- 
ness in all available parts of the street. As we walk 
along we cannot help neticing the poverty that sur- 
rounds us. An old woman, bent with age, totters out 
from an alley with broom in hand, and begins to sweep 
the sidewalk clean. Each stroke tells upon her weak- 
ened frame, and at last she drops her aching body upon 
the doorsteps. In the next door a drunkard is curled in 
his drunken sleep. Hard-looking characters are grouped 
in the alleys, and humanity seems here to be at its low- 
est. Groups of dirty children play in the filth like so 
many pigs, and a shudder passes through us as we think 
of their future. These children of poverty are born to 
blast their young lives in perpetual vice. It is not their 
fault that they are here ! why, then, should they be made 
to suffer? A hard lot is theirs, cursed with birth and 
forced to bear the sins of their parents because they are 
born. 

On the right-hand side of the street is seen one of 
those rare houses with an overhanging second story. 
This is the oldest house in Boston, but the date is not 
known. When looking at this house one can appre- 
ciate the remark of an early French writer, that ‘‘ This 
is the only place I ever visited where they build old 
houses.” The type is peculiarly Puritan, and upon en- 
tering the back yard the curieus structure is still better 
appreciated. Twelve chimneys, of every shape and size, 
rise out of the old roof. The shingles and boards are 
badly decayed, and everything has the stamp of antiquity. 
The good Puritans must have built their houses strongly 
to have them stand nearly two centuries and a half. In- 
numerable families of Italians occupy the tenements ; 
flocks of children play in the yard, and lazy men lie bask- 
ing in the sun. Ido not know how long that block of 
wood has remained in the corner, but to my knowledge 
it has been there at least five years. 

Out into Salem Street once more, the air seems purer. 
The street twists and turns in a serpentine manner. 
People say that the streets of Boston are simply paved 
cow-paths. I cannot believe that, for cows are more 
direct in their journeys. I would much rather believe 
them to be the paths marked out by Puritan lovers in 
their walks together. 

The lofty steeple of Christ Church soon looms up in 
front of us. Here, too, the name of Paul Revere must 
weave itself into our story. From the window above two 
lanterns gleamed out on the night of April 18th, 1775, 
sending their flashing rays across to Charlestown, signals 
to Revere, who was waiting there. On the night of April 
18th, 1875, two lanterns again flashed their lights across 
the river ; but how different was the effect. No patriotic 
feelings were stirred to acts of desperation. The en- 
thusiasm of the crowd died away in shouts, and the matter 
was soon forgotten. 

With the genial sexton, Mr. Newton Glaister, as a 
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guide I recently spent an hour in the church. We pass 
in through the Sunday-school, the oldest in America, and 
stand within the church. The Puritan quaintness is 
everywhere. High box-pews, uncomfortable and straight- 
backed, show how the Puritans thought Sunday should 
be passed. The side pews were reserved for people of 
rank, and in the rear end of the church is the spacious 
pew occupied by Governor Winthrop. 
are still to be seen above the organ. Over the altar is an 
excellent painting of two cherubs, which is as old as the 
church itself. A tablet with the Ten Commandments 
has been in position ever since the church was founded. 
The original organ gives forth its solemn peals every 
Sunday, and an ancient clock ticks loudly as it reminds 
the pastor of the flying time. This clock was taken 
down in 1820, and a notice found saying that it was 
cleaned in 1740, and it is probable the clock was placed in 
the church when it was built, in 1723. Placed in a niche 
in the wall is a bust of Washington, the first that was 
ever made, and pronounced by Lafayette to be the best. 
Behind the pulpit is a large, uncomfortable chair, a pre- 
sent from George IT., who also gave the church a service 
and prayer book. The sexton invited me to sit in the 
chair, and in a moment asked me if it was comfortable, 
to which I answered, from courtesy, ‘‘ Yes.” In doing 
this I allowed him to spring the joke he had just 
planned. ‘ Well, then,” he said, ‘‘ for once you sit com- 
fortable beneath the British crown.” Long, graceful 
chandeliers hang from the ceiling, and these Mr. Glaister 
told me were being carried to Qnebec for a Roman Catho- 
lie cathedral, by a French vessel, when a British priva- 
teer ran across her, and seizing the cargo, presented 
these to the church. Two images of the Virgin Mary, 
perched in front of the organ, were relics of the same 
capture. 

The sexton offered to take me down into the catacombs 
beneath the church. As we descended, a chill, musty 
odor greeted us. Some of the tombs are over one hun- 
dred years old, and here all the rectors of the church lie 
buried. As we slowly groped our way along the passages 
lined with tombs, a chill shudder passed through my 
body ; a sense of awe seizes me, and I expect at any 
moment to see the candle extinguished, and feel myself 
grasped by the bony fingers of some Puritan forefather 
come to life to punish me for my curiosity. Oh, horror ! 
What is that that springs past me from the top of a 
tomb. I involuntarily shrink back as the sexton laugh- 
ingly says, ‘It is only a cat, one of the gaunt inhabitants 
of this vault of death, the only living thing in all this 
mass of departed life.’”” What can they live upon? I 
shudder as I think. Can they live upon the bodies of 
the dead ? What else is.there for them in these vaults ? 
One of the tombs has been opened, and the sexton 
swings open an iron door and allows me to crawl inside. 
I will not describe the scene. How much more prefer- 
able it would be to drown in the deep sea, where the 
body is sure to be destroyed, than to lie for ages in this 
damp hole, an object of curiosity to every visitor. Major 
Pitcairn was buried here, but was afterward sent to Eng- 
land. 1t is believed that a mistake was made in forward- 
ing the remains, and that those of Lieutenant Shea were 
sent instead. It has, therefore, been questioned whether 
the monument in Westminster Abbey to Pitcairn com- 
memorates his bravery and death on the battle-field, or 
that of a man who died quietly in bed from inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Let us get away from this abode of the dead as soon 
as possible. A climb ia the tower is the next thing. 
The same stairs that Newman ran up over one hundred 
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and ten years ago, are still there. As he turned the 
sharp corner, he took hold of the same places to guide his 
course as we do to-day. A beautiful view can be had 
from the window, through which, in 1775, the memora- 
ble lanterns shot out their signal to the heart of every 
patriot in New England. On our descent we enter the 
pigeon-loft, of which Longfellow so beautifully speaks in 
his ‘‘ Ride of Paul Revere.” Here, on the huge beams 
that support the ceiling of the church, are some old oaks, 
hewn and ready for use. These were cut from the site of 
the church and were never used. The facts were learned 
from some documents found in the ball on the top of the 
spire, which blew down a few years ago. They were 
placed back with additional records, and now stand 
sealed and secure, a lasting history of this wonderful 
old church. <A peal of eight chimes send out their 
melody once a week, sweet -sounding from age and 
doubly so from association. They were cast in 1744, in 
Gloucester, England, and were the first bells cast fo. 
the British Empire in North America. Each one bea. 
an inscription, of which this is an example: ‘ Since 
generosity has opened our mouths, our tongues shall 
ring aloud its praise.” And their promises have been 
kept, for even to-day their melodious notes ring out 
sweet chimes on the return of each Sunday. Long may 
they continue to sound forth the praises of the church 
which so aided us toward gaining our liberties. 

Christ Chureh is surrounded by the old wooden build- 
ings of the past century. It is in the midst of a tinder- 
box, and some day a spark will get among this tinder 
and the fire of 1872 will be repeated in this end of the 
town. Then the North Meeting House, with all its his- 
toric associations, will disappear from amongst us, and 
there will be one more place of which to say, ‘‘ Here 
once stood.” 

One of these old wooden houses is situated on Hull 
Street, near the North Church. This was General Gates’s 
headquarters. 


The house is deserted now and nearly 
tumbling down. 


Almost exactly opposite is the Copp’s 
Hill Burying Ground, where lie the bodies of many of 
our Puritan fathers. The hill is renowned not only as 
the place of last repose of many noted men, but also 
from the fact that the British erected a battery upon it 
during the battle of Bunker Hill. 

The oldest stone bears the date of 1695, and nearly all 
bear some ornament besides the mere inscription. The 
grinning skull, borne along by a pair of wings, is the com- 
monest representative, no doubt, of the Puritan idea of an 
angel. The following is a curious inscription from a 
stone in the cemetery : 

** A sister of Sarah Lucas lieth here, 
Whom I did love most dear; 
And now her soul hath took its flight, 
I bid her spightful foes good night.” 


The following are some curious names which may be 


i seen on the stones: 


“The bodies of Mr. John Mills and William Beer, 
Returning to dust, lie crumbling here. 
Elizabeth Tout lies near Timothy Scoot, 
And not far off you'll find Mr. Boot. 
Samuel Mornes and the charming Miss Hay, 
Deep in the dust are destined to lay 
Near Brown, Searlet and White, Ruby and Stone; 
While off in the corner lies poor Mr. Bone, 
Lonely and quiet and quite alone, 
Awaiting the sound of the Judgment Day, 
When he ean don his bright wings and flit away, 
Across the river and over the bay 
Into the bright land of eternity.” 


The desecration of this cemetery was begun bv the 
v o e 
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OLD HOUSE IN HULL STREET, HEADQUARTERS OF 
GENERAL GATES, 


British during the battle, and has been going on ever | 
since. Clinton and Burgoyne watched the battle from | 
the hill and directed the battery. There isa mathematical | 
precision in the arrangement of the gravestones, which | 
are so placed as to allow paths to pass between them, and 
when the row is filled up others are packed in behind 
them like sardines. A person would have a hard hunt to 
gather up the bones of his departed ancestors. Mills and 
Beer would be mixed in an unnatural manner, and Rubys 
and Pearls would be hard to separate. While a cemetery | 
may be beautified under a competent hand, what 

cuse the wholesale depredation made among the bones of | 
our forefathers of the North End ? 
through the tarred walk, exposing only the upper half, 
and everything is in a condition of destruction. The 
British soldiers practiced rifle-shooting with the grave- 
stones as taigets, and have left their marks upon a 
number of them. Acts of are still being 
done and will continue as long as it is used as a play- 
ground for the children of the neighborhood. Its beau- 
ties are all gone now that it is hemmed in by brick walls, 
but out of respect for the ancient Mather family and 
others, the vard might, at least, be closed. 

Back from this spot, we will retrace our steps until we 
arrive at Faneuil Hall, so noted in American history. All 
the celebrated men in America have assembled here, and 
the vials of wrath have been poured out with figry elo- 
quence against British imposition. The lower part is 
used as a market, where sleek-looking butchers hang 
their festoons of sausages just beneath the platform from 
which Adams, Otis, Henry and Webster have launched 
forth their eloquence. 

One of the most curious bits of poetry, equaling any- 
thing in campaign literature, adorns the docr of the 
office. It is: 

“Each visitor to Faneuil Hall, 
You'll welcome be: ‘ The Visitors’ Book’ 
Lies on the table; you may look 
And read the name of many a son, 
And daughter, too—then write your own. 
No Fee to Pay—with each New Year, 
We print how many folks come here.” 


can exX- 


Gravestones project 


vandalism 


Within the classic Hall, we are greeted by the sign, 
** Do not spit on the floor,” almost side by side with that 
noted picture of Webster delivering his reply to Hayne. 
Portraits of many noted men adorn the walls. Directly 
opposite the north end of the market is the “Old 
Corner,” a yellow wooden building, built in 1690. 


A crooked alley, running from South Market Street to 
Merchants’ Row, called Corn Court, leads past the old 
‘‘Hancock House,” kept by a genial Scotchman, Alex- 
ander Clarckson. It was in this house that Lafayette and 
Talleyrand stopped, and here Governor Vane held a 
council with the Indians. 

This is the oldest public-house in Boston ; is of old- 
fashioned brick, has five cramped stories, and is in 
every sense old. In a room in this house, which the 
good inn-keeper is always ready to show to visitors, it is 
believed that the Tea Plot was concocted. In the small, 
low-studded room, the bold party seated itself around the 
famous punch-bowl and drank deep draughts of the in- 
spiring punch, which was the cause of a great change in 
our history. Paul Revere and Warren were among the 
number, and the bold men did more for their country 
than they then expected. Corn Court is little known in 
Boston, and, of the vast number of people who daily rush 
by it bent upon business, few know of its existence. It is 
paved by the cobble-stones which our forefathers so com- 
monly used, and no doubt these are the same over which 
that party of Mohawk Indians stealthily trod on their 
way to the wharf. The streets, before the Revolution, 
were all paved in this way, and it is believed that there 
was not a single sidewalk in all Boston before this time. 
The best walking in those days was in the middle of the 
street, and there the citizens walked unless driven to one 
side by a passing carriage. 

A short distance from Faneuil Hall is the Old State 
House, with its old clock and the lion and unicorn, em- 
blems of British rule. From the balcony in front of the 
window Governor Thomas Hutchinson addressed the ex- 
cited mob after the Boston massacre, which took place al- 
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most in the shadow of its walls. From this window, too, 
the first public Declaration of Independence was made, in 
1776. Adams, Hancock, Quincy, and their illustrious 
colleagues, met in the chamber into which this window 
opens, and there for fourteen long years opposed the en- 
croachments of the Mother Country. It has been truly 
said that in this chamber ‘‘ Independence was born.” 
The noble halls are in the hands of the Bostonian Society, 
whose object is to preserve Boston’s historic places ; and 
the building is open to the public with all its contained 
relics. 

All around this grand old building are places noted in 
the early struggles of our country. Commerce has de- 
stroyed many, fire others, until now we can only say, 
‘‘Here stood Franklin’s house, there was where Warren 
lived, and yonder is the place where the massacre oc- 
curred.” 

The Old South Church, so closely connected with our 
Revolutionary history, narrowly escaped the fate of its 


neighbors in 
Said eee eas — BS a that terrible 
> fire of 72, 


which swept 
from our sight 
many of 
Boston’s old- 
est houses. 
Through the 
night and day, 
when smoke 
and cloud rose 
high to dim 
the moon and 
sun, the Old 
South Church 
still stood, a 
monument of 
history. The 
firemen check- 
ed its onward 
rush, while all 


80 


around the 
marble walls 
crashed down 





like wood and 
left a mass of 
blackened ruin. Alone the Old South Church stood, 
its ancient spire reaching into the copper sky. Ruins 
were everywhere, but a merciful Providence spared the 
House of God from the greedy grasp of the seething 
flames. 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


**All night the red sea round it rolled, 
And o’er it fell the fiery rain; 
And as each hour the old clock told, 
Men said, ‘ Twill never strike again!’ 
sut still the dial-plate at morn 
Was crimsoned in the rising light. 
Long may it redden with the dawn. 
And mark the shading hours of night! 
Long may it stand.” 


As one wanders about Boston he will occasionally see 
an old sign—a relic of colonial times. It was the custom 
in those days to advertise one’s business by some symbol. 
Over an apothecary’s store on the corner of Salem and 
Prince Streets is an antique head of Hsculapius, or some 
other follower of the curative art, which is the oldest sign 
now known in the North End. Many years ago it stood 
at the edge of the sidewalk affixed to a post, but, ob- 
structing the way, it was removed to its present position 


. 
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THE ‘‘ BELL IN HAND.” 


from some symbol placed over the door, as,‘ Blue Ball,” 
‘** Bunch of Grapes,” ‘‘ Bell in Hand,” ete. The old sign 
of the ‘‘ Bunch of Grapes ” is still to be seen, though not 


| in its original position, on North Market Street, in a 


liquor store. The only tavern sign that stands in its 
original position, to my knowledge, is the ‘ Bell in 
Hand,” which was placed over the old tavern on Wil- 
liam’s Court, near Young’s Hotel, in 1795. The first 
keeper was the town-crier, and the bell still stands where 
he placed it, an advertisement for excellent old ale. 
We cannot leave Boston without a visit to the place 
where that historic Old Elm once stood. As we cross the 
Common we catch a glimpse of the new State House 
through the trees, and the fine new houses on ‘‘The 
Lane to the Poor House,” now Beacon Street, the home 
of the rich. And what is that large building on the 
corner of Park Street that is covered with stagings and 
workmen ? Alas! There goes one more monument of 
history, a victim to modern improvement. This is the 
home of George Ticknor, the historian, one-half of which 
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was occupied by Lafayette during his visit to Boston. In 
these walls the literati of all nations have assembled, 
and brilliant have been the assemblies and receptions 
held within its walls. Now it is to be ‘* modernized” 
and occupied by a dealer in works of art. 


The inclosure of the Old Elm is soon reached, and we | 


Here the detested 
Quakers were hung by the stern Puritans who believed 
in “religious freedom”; and here, too, the victims of the 
witcheraft craze met with death. The Old Elm itself was 
used as a gallows, and for years stood the only living 
though mute witness of the cruajty of the Puritans in 
their fanaticism. It has gone now. In the Winter of 
1876 it fell victim to a storm, which, but a few years ago, 
it would have simply bent under, then returned to its 
old place. Age had stiffened its joints until they cracked 
under the blast. It had been standing for an unknown 
period ; was full-grown in 1722 ; showed signs of age in 
1792, and now is gone. Would that it could have left a 
history of what it had seen before it left us. 

A young tree, its offspring, occupies the place of the 
old one, and now is vigorous in its youth. 


feel ourselves on sacred grounds. 


Each year it 
is taller and broader, and soon will be full-grown. It 
bends under the storm with the elasticity of youth; but 
will it inherit the age and size of its father ? Will it, 


too, live to look down upon generations of history ? No 
fire can bring it to the dust—age alone can lower it. Let 


us wish it long life to commemorate the greatness of its 
father, for it can never be as great, and this will be its 
— 
work. 


most important 


HE WANTED TO BE RECOGNIZED. 
A GENTLEMAN who had been long attached to Cardinal 
med by that Minister, asked 


The eardinal, who h 


Mazarin, and was much est 
ad a great 


him for some assistance, : 
explained to him the many de 


regard for the friend, 
mands made upon a person in his situation, and gave 
him many reasons for not being able to assist him. 

‘*My lord, all the favor I expect at your hands is this, 
that whenever we meet in public you will do me the 
honor to recognize me, and to tap me on the shoulder in 
a familiar manner.” 

The cardinal readily assented to this easy method of 
serving his friend, who in a few years, from the advan- 
tages he derived from being supposed to be on such 
excellent terms with so powerful a Minister, became 
a wealthy man. ' 


A Perstan Eprraru.—The following beautiful epitaph 
was found by the author of ‘‘ Six Months in Persia,” at 
Taft, with a date equivalent to 1577: ‘‘I had a light that 
lighted all the world for me. Fate, like a violent wind, 
whirled it away. Since my unique pearl vanished from 
my sight, my sad eyes day and night have teemed with 
pearls called tears. Marvel not if bird and fish wail at 
the sound of my mourning, for the very rocks have 
learned continually to re-echo my grief. 
year, on the seventh of the month, Rajah voufig Abdul 
Ali passed to Paradise on high. It was eight hundred 
and forty and eight from the glad tidings of the Flight. 


GRatTITuDE is a short cut to sincere and lasting friend- 
ship. Some people complain that they have no friends. 
Have they never had a favor done to them ? Why, every 
man has had a score of favors done him every day of his 


life! Those who bear it in mind, who say a word of 


hearty thanks, who watch a chance to do a favor in re 
turn, never lack friends, 





| touched a rocky platform. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A CAVE. 


Some parts of the country, like Virginia and Kentucky, 
abound in caves, the rocky framework of the earth hav- 
ing yielded long centuries since to the action of the drops 
and rivulets, streams and rivers, that are ever seeking a 
channel and a pathway beneath the soil. The Mammoth 
Cave yawns wide and deep, and has been explored for 
miles. 

Few of these great natural tunnels to the nether world 
are destitute of some vast cavity, where the obscurity 
and the roar of falling waters combine to accumulate 
horrors that cause the stoutest nerves to shrink back 
appalled from the mad endeavor to penetrate Nature’s 
secrets. 

A hardy explorer resolved to brave all dangers and ex- 
plore one of these maelstroms. Lantern in hand, he was 
let down by two friends, suspended by a strong rope 
which played easily over a stout windlass. 

His descent shook from the sides of the natural shaft 
masses of earth and rock, which plunged down in the 
darkness, giving out a vague gleam as they crossed the 
line of narrow light shed by his lantern. 

When he had reached a hundred feet, he, to his relief, 
Here he stopped to rest. 
All was gloom around, and below him a cataract roared, 
as a mass of water plunged down an abyss. Jerking 
the rope he was lowered sixty feet more, to the brink of 
the fall, the rush of air and spray nearly suffocating him. 
Fortunately, the rope was lowered from a point where 
he did not touch the water. Lower and lower still, and 
at last, two hundred feet down, he stands on the rocky 
shore of the basin that received the falling volumes. 
Seething and bubbling, the water escaped by cavities in 
the of the shaft, rushing no man can tell whither. 
In vain he felt around to discover any rock-cut gallery 
by which he could proceed. 


side 


! He had solved the mystery 
of the dark gulf. There was no more to be learned by 
the explorer. 

He jerked his rope as a signal that he was ready to 
ascend, but for a time his call was unheeded. At last 


| he began to rise, and soon reached the rocky platform. 


In his eleventh | 





To examine this more at his ease, he slipped the rope 
from beneath his arms, and, lantern in hand, grasping 
the rope firmly, he moved cautiously around. 
A misstep made him drop his lantern. 
escaped from his hand. 


The rope 
Fortunately, the lantern was 
not extinguished ; but, to his horror, he saw the rope 
swinging too far from the edge to be reached. 

His friend above, alarmed at finding nothing on the 
rope, knew not what to do. Considering his position, 
the brave explorer reflected very coolly. Lying down, 
he crawled to the edge of the precipitous rock and 
reached out his foot. 

Providentially, some touch to the rope above set it 
swaying. It came within reach, and he drew the end in. 
Then he secured it to a spur of rock, and while doing so 
gallery. This he followed till his 
a wall of rock. 


saw the opening of a 
way was arrested by Other openings 
proved as delusive. There were no new or undiscovered 
caverns or galleries there to tempt any more adventurers 
to rash exploration. 
satisfied. 

Then he slipped the rope over his head, thrust his 
arms through and gave the signal to ascend. 


On this point he was thoroughly 


A few min- 
utes more, and he stood radiant and laughing among his 
friends, whose pallid countenances showed that they had 
never expected again to behokl him among them, living 
or dead, 
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THE 


RELIEF OF HENNEBON. 


By Mrs, H. G. Rowe, 


“Trpe fast and far, my courier brave, | 
Till the dew thy courser’s fetlocks lave 
In the land of the setting sun, 
And say to England's Edward bold, 
‘The wife and son of his comrade old 
Lie ‘leaguered in Hennebon.” 


Then the lady looked from her turret gray 

O’er the foemen, mustered in steel array, 
’Neath the walls of her Casule home; 

And she thought of her lord in captive bands, 

Of her son, the heir of his name and lands, 
An exile doomed to roam, 


And her heart swelled high with love and pride, 
As forth with her noble boy by her side 
She passed to the Castle wall; 
In her train, her maidens fair and bright, 
In silks and jewels richly dight, 
Followed, in silence all. 


The archer stood with bow unstrung, " | 

The oath was checked on the soldier's tongue, | 
As he listened with forehead bare; | 

Ani their captain doffed his pluméd crest, 

While he longed to lay his lance in rest 
For God and his ladye fair, 


“Brave men anel true—my brothers all!” 
Her voice rang out like a trumpet-call, 
As each soldier grasped his brand, 
“The foe besets us sore without; 
Tho’ we've beat them in many a bloody bout, 
Yet we now beleaguered stand. 


CAPTAIN 


By PHILip 


BROMLEY’S 


BouRKE 


*T know that famine makes brave men shrink 

Who would stand undaunted on danger’s brink, 
But I pray you hear my word. 

When women and babes its pangs can bear, 

Shall steel-clad men refuse to share 
Alike with their sovereign lord ?” 

Then the princely boy spake bold and high, 

With the fire of his race in his clear blue eye, 
Tho’ his childish face was wan: 

*T will live or die on a single crust 

Ere the home of my fathers be laid in dust 
By the foes of Hennebon.” 


And the watchful foomen marshaled without 
Wondered to hear the joyous shout, 
The loud, triumphant ery; 
And their brows grow dark as they mark the band 
Of maidens that close by the rampart stand 
Laughing in mockery. 


Brave heart of soldier, of dame and child, 
Rejoice! for over the ocean wild 

Brave Edward’s saii is seen; 
And the foe are seattered far and wide, 
Like mimic boats before tho tide 

That sweeps the white beach clean. 


There’s wassail and joy in those grand old halls, 
And many a banner drapes their walls 
From the flying foemen won; 
And there, with musie and mirth an4 light, 
The English King dubs lord and kuight 
The heir of Mennebon, 
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CHaprTer I. 


Hester Stanton and her half-sister, Mary Freeman, , 
Miss Stanton was 
ten years the elder, and, in a certain sense, was her sister's | 
cuardian, their mother having died at the birth of Mary, 
and Mary’s father not long afterward. There was a 
striking contrast in the personal appearance of the two 
girls, and an equally striking one in their characters. 

Hester, who was twenty-eight at the time our story 
opens, was the daughter of a physician. She had in- 
herited somewhat studious tastes from her father. She 
was haughty, reserved, and, if the epithet is not too un- 
kind, she was crafty. 

She looked down, in a certain way, upon her younger 
sister Mary, whose father was a country farmer, and who 
had many of the characteristics of the country lassie in 
her rollicking health, high spirits, and free, frank 
manner. 

The two sisters lived together in a small but pretty 
house, called ‘‘ Lilydale,” and from: this home of pro- 
priety, where Miss Stanton reigned as mistress, Mary was 
often glad to escape to visit her friend of friends, Nancy 
Green, the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, who owned a 
farm of considerable extent, situated some twenty miles } 
or more distant from Lilydale. 

One of these visits had just taken place. For a happy 
month of sunshine and Summer Mary had been with her 
friend, and Hester had remained at home with her books. 
But she had not turned their pages as often as was her 
wont, for she had been turning the pages of a very new 
book indeed—the book of love. 


were the daughters of one mother. 








Miss Stanton was not a susceptible young lady. She 


| had reached the age of twenty-eight without a love affair, 


and she had troubled herself very little about any such 


| possibility. 


But suddenly she fell head and ears into love, without 
excuse or reason, except that a certain Captain Bromley, 
whom she met often during her sister’s absence, seemed 
to her the very handsomest and manliest man she had 
every known. 

No word of love had been spoken between them ; but 
the captain had a sailor's natural gallantry toward women, 
and, for want of something better to do, he fell into the 
habit of passing part of almost every da¥ at Lilydale. 
Surely he must care about her greatly, Miss Stanton 
thought ; surely she should ere long wear her full-blown 
rose of love in her bosom ! 

Just then came upon the scene Mistress Mary. 

The next day after her arrival an unfortunate headache 
sent Hester to her room, and Mary, thrown upon her 


| own resources, made her way to the house of a neighbor, 


where she passed the evening. About ten o’clock, Hester, 


| alone in her room, heard the garden-gate click, and then 


&® murmur of voices, and finally, after about fifteen 
minutes, she heard Mary open the door and come, hum- 
ming a light song, to her room. 

**How is your head ?” the vonnger sister asked. 

* Better, thanks ! 
was there ?” 

“No one new, dear. except a Captain Bromley, who is 
an awfully nice tellow. He came home with me,” 


Who 


And what of your evening ? 





CAPTAIN BROMLEY’S LIFE ROMANCE. 


Suddenly a sharp pang of fear struck straight to | woman to fear and for a man to worship. She got up 


Hester Stanton's heart. She raised herself on her elbow 
and looked at Mary. Why had she never realized before 
quite how beautiful this girl of eighteen was ? 

The girl is tall, with a full figure—perfect, unless it 


looking-glass which was the door of her wardrobe. 


She was not without her own pretensions to beauty. 
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SN ADVENTURE IN A CAVE.—‘‘ HE CRAWLED TO THE EDGE OF THE PRECIPITOUS ROCK AND REACHED HIS FOOT OUT.” 
SEE PAGE 286, 


might be a thought too full for some tastes ; with large, She was a trifle too pale, perhaps; her hair was fine 


soft white arms, from which the thin sleeves of her | gold, her head small, her ears dainty, her figure rather 
Summer dress have fallen back ; with flawless com- | slight, though not thin. Her eyes were bright blue ; 
plexion, with abundant chestnut hair and great brown | perhaps a physiognomist would not quite have trusted 
eyes, with sparkles of warm, golden light in them. | them, but they were handsome eyes, nevertheless. Yet 

ri * caw, once for all, that here was beauty for a! Hester felt herself a pale shadow compared with this girl, 


from her bed and looked at herself in the full - length 


I 


fear she was scarcely in the mood to do herself justice. 





CAPTAIN BROMLEY’S LIFE ROMANCE. 
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who stood there, bright and vivid, as if sunshine and 
Summer had taken shape in her. 

“So you like Captain Bromley ?” she asked, with an 
appearance of carelessness. ‘‘ Did he tell you he knew 
me ?” 

“Oh, yes ; we talked about you all the way home ; he 
praised you no end.” 

“Very good of him. If you don’t mind, I'll go to sleep 
now.” 

So Mary went away to her own room to think over her 
evening. 

The next day business took Miss Stanton away from 
home, and she came back to find Captain Bromley with 
her sister, and evidently in the height of enjoyment. 

She looked at him critically. Why had she cared for 
this man—she, who never cared for man before ? He was 
handsome, certainly—long of limb, broad of chest, with a 
strong, weather-beaten face, honest blue eyes and curling 
brown hair. 
and yet Hester Stanton knew he was the one man in the 
world for her. 

Now, if she had been ever so wicked—and she was not 
guilty of any sin, unless to be constantly ill-tempered 
and generally suspicious can be called a sin—she would 
lave been well punished in what she had to undergo 
through the following six weeks. Not only had she to 
see her fair hopes all take wing, but she had to watch 
them build their nest elsewhere. In a word, she had to 
see the man she loved and who, she had thought, was 
beginning to love her, fall desperately in love with her 
sister. Outwardly, she took it quietly enough, but in 
the privacy of her own chamber, in the darkness and the 
stillness of the night, she gnashed those small white teeth 
of hers, and clinched her finger-nails in the palms of her 
hands. 

She couldn’t cry; the tears that should have been, 
turned to sparks and burned her eves. 

Mary was perfectly innocent of the distress she was 
causing. The thought of her sister falling in love had 
never occurred to her, and least of all men could she have 
imagined that Captain Bromley would have been the 
man to inspire such a feeling in her learned and intel- 
lectual sister. Poor Hester! Day after day she had to 
see Bromley come, and know that he was not coming for 
her. At the sound of their laughter she would shudder. 
Over Mary a great change had come. Her eyes were 
brighter than ever, but she had become much quiéter, 
and when one person was not present she seemed 
strangely listless. 

Now it happened, one still, hot August evening, that 
Captain Bromley walked into the garden where Mary 
was sitting alone. 

‘*T didn’t expect you to-night,” she said; ‘you told 
mne you couldn’t come.” 

‘*That’s true enough,” he answered. ‘‘I had promised 
to go to a dance at White Harbor, but when I came to 
think of it, it seemed to me that it would have been 
like eating food without salt, because I had no interest 
in it.” 

‘* Why is that ?” she asked, with assumed surprise, but 
her heart was beginning to beat very fast. ‘‘ Were there 
no pretty girls there ?” 

“Pretty girls? Ishould think so, and-to spare, but 
none as pretty as a certain girl I know.” 

‘‘Dear me! What is she like ?” 

‘‘ What is she like ?” 

‘‘T meant is she tall, or short, or fair, or dark, or 
what ?” 

‘‘ Well, she’s tall, but not a bit too tall, and she has a 


Nothing uncommon about him, perhaps, | 








figure that a man can’t help wanting to clasp in his arms 
as soon as he sees it. She has dark, thick hair and dark 
eyes, that seem to look right into your heart, and her 
voice is the sweetest sound I ever heard in my life ; and 
I’m partial to music, too—and I’ve heard a good deal 
in my time ~ ; 

“So you didn’t go to this dance because this wonder- 
ful beauty was not going to be there ?” 

‘** Yes ; that’s the reason why I didn’t go.” 

** And you care very much about her ?” 

“‘T care about that girl so that 1 think if she were to 
say, ‘Tom Bromley, I love you, and will be yeur wife,’ 
and would let me take her in my arms and kiss those lips 
of hers, it would take more strength out of me than swim- 
ming in a stormy sea, or clinging all through a Winter 
night to a single spar. I love her so, that if she were to 
tell me to jump into the sea and drown myself, I should 
do it without wanting to know the wherefore.” 

‘Then, if you love her so, why should her acceptance 
of you make you feel so badly ?” 

*“Why, just because I love her so, don’t you see ?” 

‘Because it would be such happiness? Why, you 
must love her, then, for I know the feeling you mean.” 

‘*Then you love some one, Mary !” cried the captain, 
all the blood seeming to leave his face. ‘God help us 
both! You should have told me that before !” 

**You never asked me.” 

‘* Well, now I ask to know all about the fellow ? His 
name, to begin with ?” 

There was a pause. 

‘*Come nearer, please,” said Mary; ‘‘ if you don’t mind, 
I'd rather whisper it.” 

This, of course, the captain did, nothing loath, and 
had to kneel down that the full red lips might be on a 
level with his ear. What she whispered produced the 
most remarkable effect, for a sharp cry, whether of pain 
or delight it would have been difficult to decide, broke 
from the captain, and his arms went.round Miss Free- 
man’s waist. 

They spoke not a word, but their faces could net have 
been closer together. So they remained for several 
minutes, and when they again saw one another, they saw 
they were pale with delight. 

When Miss Stanton appeared on the scene, Bromley 
told her what had taken place. She had known it must 
come. Yet, when she absolutely heard it, a deathly chill 
seemed to strike to her heart. She drew a long breath, 
and then said, with perfect composure : 

‘‘T am sure, Captain Bromley, my sister is greatly flat- 
tered by the feeling you are good enough to entertain for 
her ; but of course you will agree with me in thinking 
that she is too young yet to know her own mind upon 
such a very important step.” 

Here the two lovers protested, but Miss Stanton went 
on to say: > 

“T am my sister’s guardian, and I must insist that she 
shall have a year in which to think of this matter.” 

Bromley protested, with all a sailor’s vehement ur- 
gency ; but Miss Stanton, with her quiet firmness, was 
too much for the lovers, and so they at last resigned 
themselves to her will. 

At length the day of parting came—just as inevitably 
will the day of absolute parting from everything come to 
all of us. Many of us—and they who do so are happy— 





part from life, whether it has been to them as a lover or 
a bitter master, without one farewell salute. 

Bromley had to be at his post by seven in the morn- 
ing, but it was arranged that he should come the last 
thing and take leave of his love. 
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It was a dreary, windy, wet, comfortless September 
morning. Mary stood in the quiet parlor of Lilydale. 

In the room, the fire she bad attended to with her own 
hands was burning brightly. She was looking out of the 
window. 

In the small strip of garden that went before the house 
there was one willow, to which the rain gave the appear- 
ance of profuse weeping. How the cold, gusty wind 
swept the leaves along the ground ! 

Poor Mary! Her hands were hot, and her eyes red 
from crying ! 

Suddenly the garden-gate went open with a scream. 
It was one of those gates that always do scream, till 
some person of sensitive nerves takes the matter in hand 
and applies oil lavishly. 

Mary rushed from the window to the door. When she 
returned, it was with a strong arm wound about her 
waist. 

**My girl’s got a good fire,” he said, as he stood with 
his back to it, holding her hand in one of his, while the 
other smoothed her face, or fondled the soft chestnut 
hair he was so proud of. 

‘How long have you to stay ?” she asked. 

‘Just one hour, my sweetheart, and not a minute 
more.” 

Then they sat down, and he drew her very close to 
him. For several minutes they said nothing, the truth 
being that they both found it rather difficult to speak. 
At length Bromley said : 

‘*Well, Polly, my darling, the time has just come for 
us to part. What I want to say is this—that if another 
fellow should come along that you love more than you do 
me, just you take him, and leave me to get on somehow. 
But don’t let any man make you fancy that you care 
more about him than you do because he should be rich, 
or anything of that kind; for where there’s enough to 
live on, I don’t believe in lots of money making up for 
love. Now, you understand just how I feel, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, Tom ; but oh, Tom, I never could love any one 
but you!” 

She caught him with both her strong, beautiful arms 
round his neck. 

“‘T trust not, my darling,” he rejoined ; and thereupon 
followed no end of kissing. 

‘“‘And you, dear Tom, you told me when you first 
knew me that you were very fickle. Tell me, dear, do 
you think, while you are away, you shall be wanting to 
make another woman your wife !” 

‘*No, my love,” he replied. ‘‘Don’t you ever have 
such a thought for » moment. I may have been fickle 
‘once upon a time,’ as children say, but that’s all over 


now. Why, bless you, sweetheart, I never really loved 
any one before. It may be one, two or three years that 
Iam gone. Can you trust me ?” 


‘‘ Yes,” she said; and then for a long time they sat 
silent, thinking of only one thing, and that was how the 
swift minutes were flying. 

They heard the wind blow round the house ; heard 
Jane, who was in a bad temper, scolding the cat, at which 
Bromley remarked : 

‘*Got a tongue of her own, hasn’t she ?” 

Then they tried to cheer each other by talking of the 
joy of meeting ; but when the last ten minutes had come, 
they again relapsed into silence. 

Then at last he rose and drew her still closer to him. 
Their lips moved in an impotent attempt at speech, their 
throats ached and burned, then something like a faintly 
whispered ‘‘Good-by” came from the travail of his lips ; 
their souls met in one transcendent kiss, 








They clung to each other as dying men, to whom life 
is yet desirable, with an awful recoil from the darkness 
and mystery of death, cling desperately to the smallest 
hope of life, 

Then he unwound her arms from round his neck, and 
looked at her for a moment, as if branding the picture of 
her upon his memory. Then she heard the room-door 
shut, and then the hall-door go to with a bang. 

She sank on the sofa and called once, ‘‘Oh, come back, 
dear!” and then, realizing that he was gone and could 
not hear her, she buried her face in the sofa, her whole 
form shaken, and, as it were, broken up by her sobs. 
To have seen her you would have thought that her heart 
must have broken with the force of her bitter, unavailing 
weeping. 

Mary’s grief troubled her half-sister very little, if in- 
deed it troubled her at all. She also had loved the man 
who had just left the house. 

From her bedroom-window, unseen herself, she saw 
him go—saw him lean for a moment as if for support 
against the gate, and then strike out with a quick, free 
step. 

Between her and this man—the only man she ever 
could have loved—her sister, though unknowingly, had 
come. I can assure you Miss Stanton did not overflow 
with pity. 

‘*What ! crying still ?” she said, coming into the room 
about an hour after. ‘I believe breakfast is ready. 


| Really, it would be much wiser to eat than to ery.” 


‘*You’re unkind, and I hate you, Hester,” said Mary, 
springing up and flying straight to her own room. 

Miss Stanton said nothing, and rang the bell for break- 
fast; but though the bacon was excellently cooked— 
well crisped, just as she liked it--she only made a pre- 
tense of eating, and sat there watching the wet branches 
of the trees as they swayed from side to side, or rose and 
fell upon the wind. As she stirred her tea round and 
round, quite forgetful of what she was doing, she was 
thinking all the time how different things might have 
been if Mary had not returned. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir is not my intention (indeed nothing could be fur- 
ther from it) to bore my readers with an account of the 
everyday humdrum life at Lilydale. How in time Mary 
became quieter, and then ceased from crying ; how the 
first letter from Tom, though a little hard to make out, 
brought fresh hope and comfort into her heart—all this 
can easily be imagined. 

He had said she could not hear from him again for 
some time, and his next letter did not reach her till 
Christmas Eve, but when it did come, what a long and 
tender letter it was! She slept with it under her pillow, 
and the next day in church gave thanks for it under her 
breath. What sweeter Christmas gift could she have 
had ! 

Young and old saw the change in her, and whispered 
to each other ‘Polly got her letter!” But for that 
letter, do yon think she could have done justice to the 
Christmas fare as she did do? But later on trouble 
began. 

Primroses came, and violets came, and birds came, 
and sweet warm days came, but came not the looked-for 
letter. Perhaps suspense is the cruelest pain that we are 


called upon to bear. 

Spring gave place to Summer, and still the letter cdme 
An awful conviction took possession of Mary— 
Though her 


not. 
namely, that her lover had been drowned. 
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health seemed shaken, her beauty did not fail her. Hes- 
ter was kinder to her than she had been for a long time ; 
and through the following Winter Mary needed much 
care, for a wasting fever took hold of her, and for many 
weeks threatened her life. 

Her naturally fine constitution asserted itself, however, 
and she recovered. She no longer asked if there were 
any foreign letters, knowing too surely what the answer 
would be. 

That Spring Mary went, for a change of air and scene, ! 





THE RELIEF OF HENNEBON.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 287. 


to visit her dear friend Nancy Green, of whom mention 
has before been made. ; 

Of course the two girls talked of the trouble, their 
arms round each other's waists in girl fashion. Nancy, 
two years older, practical and protecting, would say : 

‘*Never take on so, my darling. Now, you mark my 
words, that all is right, and you'll see him again. Some 
night, when you're sitting by yourself, he’ll walk in, just 
as if he’d never been away, and say: ‘ Hullo, Polly ! did 
you think that I’d gone to the bottom, dear ? and you'll 
be so glad that you'll laugh as you never have done 
before.” 

No,” Mary would reply, “if such a thing could 
happen, I shouldn’t laugh. IknowI should ery first, and | 
a great deal, too—I suppose in time I should laugh.” 

“T’m sure I should laugh; but then such a small | 
thing sets me off.” é, 

But Mary would only answer : 

**T believe I shall never see him again.” 

One evening, about the beginning of June, Mary re- 
turned for a few days to Lilydale. As she entered the 


house she was greeted by the odor of spirits and water. 
She started, for, unromantic as the association may 





| seem, Captain Bromley liked his evening glass, not better 


than most sailors, but quite as well. 

The thrill she experienced was only for a moment ; 
her sister met her with a grave face, and drew her into 
the second sitting-room—the one which was sometimes 
i 

*“Who is here ?” asked Mary ; ‘“‘or is Jane taking to 
grog ?” 

Though it was twilight, she could see the expression of 
her sister’s face, but did not choose to notice it. 

‘No one, dear, that you know,” replied Miss Stanton ; 
‘*yvet some one who brings us bad news.” 

‘‘News of him ?” replied Mary, sharply. 
said—he is drowned! Is it not so?” 

**No, you are wrong. He is alive.” 

** Alive!” echoed the girl, springing to the door with 
something like a shriek. ‘‘Then how dare you cail it 


“Tt is as I 


‘aS FORTH, WITH HER NOBLE BOY BY HER SIDE, 
SHE PASSED TO THE CASTLE WALL.” 


bad news? It may be bad for you, who never liked 
him.” 

Hester caught her sister by both hands, held her back, 
and said, quietly : 

‘** He is married. 

‘That's a lie!’ said the girl, drawing a long breath. 
**Tt’s a wicked, wicked lie. Oh, whereamI? What is 
going to happen! Hester, help me!” 

The next moment she lay unconscious in Miss Stan- 
ton’s arms. 
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The visitor, who at that time was sitting in the parlor, 
smoking a clay pipe, and imbibing hot rum-and-water, 
was, in appearance, a very bad, faded likeness to Captain 
Bromley, whose friend he was. He subsequently re- 
peated his story to Mary, as she would have it from no 
other source. 

He had not much to tell, beyond the fact that in 
foreign parts Bromley had fallen in with a pretty and 
very well-to-do young widow. He had said to Slater— 
for such was our new friend’s name : 

‘** By-the-way, Slater, when you get to England, I 
wish you'd just go down to Ashley—it’* very near White 
Harbor —and call at a house named Lilydale. You 
might introduce yourself as a friend of mine, and then 
mention, casual-like, that you know I’m married. There 
is a girl lives there that used to be a bit fond of me, and 
maybe she’ll feel better in her mind when she knows I’m 














suddenly her eyes caught sight of Mary, driving at great 
speed down the road. She had not seen Mary drive so 
for a long time, so she took it as a good sign. 

‘Good news, I hope, from your manner,” said Miss 
Green. 

Having sent the pony to the stable, the two girls went 
to the orchard. 

‘That’s as you like to take it,” answered Mary, when 
the two were seated on the soft grass, and under the 
ample shade of the trees. 

‘Wolk ?” 

‘“*T have news of him.” 

““Oh, Mary! I don’t wonder now you made Jack 
trot! And, now, what news ? Of course, he’s not at the 
bottom—didn’t I tell you so?—but I really began to 
think he was; and why hasn’t he written, and where is 
he, and how is he? Tell me all about it.” 

















THE RELIEF OF HENNEBON.—‘‘ REJOICE ! FOR OVER THE OCEAN WILD 
BRAVE EDWARD’S SAIL IS SEEN.” 


done for.’ And that,” said Mr. Slater, in conclusion, 
seemed to be quite considerate on his part. But, Lord 
bless you, there’s no gayer chap afloat than Mr. Tom 
Bromley.” 

This time there was no sign of fainting about Miss 
Freeman. White and tearless she listened to the end, 
and then she said, simply, ‘‘ Thank you,” and went to 
her room. 

She discovered from Jane that Mr. Slater had been in 
the habit of visiting at Lilydale for more than a month, 
but Hester would not spoil her sister’s visit to her friend 
by imparting the bad news before her return. 

Mr. Slater had business at White Harbor, and he came 
often to Lilydale. 

Mary loathed the sight of him. 
but hoped soon to be a captain. 

A week after this startling disclosure, Nancy was stand- 
ing by the farm-gate, loo!-ing down the road, as people in 
the country do, without expecting to see anything, when 


He was a ship’s mate, 





‘‘Have you any more questions ?” asked the other, 
with a smile. : 

‘No, not one more ; so now begin.” 

‘* Unfortunately, I can answer only one of your ques- 
tions. He has not gone to the bottom, but I cannot tell 
you where he is, or how he is. What I can tell you 
about him is that he is married.” 

Now, ‘this Nancy was a very impulsive kind of girl. 
Moreover, she had some little knowledge of her friend’s 
character, regarding her as the most brilliant and won- 
derful of beings ; so this forced gayety did not deceive 
her, and she threw her arms round Mary and burst into 
tears, and called the absent one a fiend; and then, 
whether because crying is sometimes like laughing— 
infections—or whether it was just that her strength broke 
down, I cannot say ; all I know is that Mary fell to weep- 
ing, too. 

So there they sat, seeming both equally afflicted. 

Presently Nancy said, very tearfully : ‘‘ Come and have 
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some strawberries and cream. You'll feel all the better 
for it.” 

The next day, while the pony was being harnessed, and 
the two girls were standing in the farmyard, they were 
surprised to see a gentleman walk in. 

He was a tall, slight man, whose age might have been 
from thirty to thirty-five. He had a pale face, made 
beautiful by large, expressive, mournful eyes. He had 
fair and rather long hair; his hands were slender and 
well-shaped ; he was faultlessly dressed. Such a kind 
of person was not often seen in the neighborhood of 
Ashley. 

He raised his hat, and said, in a low, languid voice : 

*T should be so much obliged if you could tell me of 
any apartments about here. I want just a sitting-room 
and a bedroom. The cooking must be fairly good. I 
spent last night at the Green Dragon, and really a more 
awful night I never did pass, and all I could obtain this 
morning for breakfast was pickled pork and eggs.” 

*‘T’m sorry I can’t tell you of any, sir,” said Nancy, 
with her good, honest country accent. 





“‘T think I can,” said Mary, with that native directness 


‘** But it’s some 
The house is my 


which was one of her greatest charms. 
way from here—about twenty miles. 
sister’s, and, there being only two of us, we sometimes 
let two rooms of which we have no need.” 

The gentleman seemed well pleased, and said : 

“Tf it’s clean and quiet, with plenty of pretty coun- 


try all round, I shall be satisfied ; but how is one to get | 


there ? I’m certainly not up to waking twenty miles to- 
day, and every trap in the place seems out.” 

‘**T’m just now going to start,” answered Mary. 
drive you, if you like. 
Rose and Crown is not worse than the Green Dragon.” 

‘Thanks ! I will come with you with great pleasure,” 
replied the stranger, whom I may as well at once intro- 
duce to the reader as Mr. Frank Waltov, a somewhat 
noted novelist and journalist. 

Then the carriage appeared, 
two occupants. 

There was a great charm about Mary Freeman’s man- 
ner. 
hand as it was from boldness on the other. 

‘It seems to me no end of a joke to be in the coun- 
try,” began Mr. Walton, languidly, when they had been 
driving about half a mile. ‘In London one scarcely 
believes there is such a thing. Ever been to London ?” 

“No; but I want to go very much.” 

‘It’s a dear, wicked, funny kind of place,” went on 
the novelist, only faintly attempting to repress a yawn, 
and seeming to speak more to himself than to his com- 
panion. ‘I know it’s done me up this season, if it never 
did before. Shall I ever be able to have enough of 
quiet ?” 

“T think Lilydalegwill be quiet enough for you,” said 
Mary. 

*“Not to be at three or four houses every night in the 
week,” resumed Mr. Walton, still as if speaking to him- 
self ; ‘‘not to be bored by hundreds of women you don’t 
care for, on the chance of seeing the one you do ; not to 
lie and be lied to ; not to hear club scandal ; not to wake 
at noon, with one’s head just split in two by pain ; not 
to write in feverish haste, scarcely knowing what is 
written ; not to feel one’s real life only turned on with 
the gas! Oh, the waste of time and money, and health 
and Hullo! whose house is that ?”’ 

** Lord Brook’s, sir.” 

**T’ve been dreaming aloud, haven’t I ?” 

“You've been talking to yourself.” 


*T can 


and bowled away with its 


It was as far removed from shyness on the one 





If you don't like the rooms, the | 


**Yes ; and what about ?” 

‘‘About your pleasure in getting 
I should say.” 

“It’s a bad habit that I’ve got into—that of thinking 
aloud. But I’m ill and tired and restless,” 

Presently, when they had to drive up a steep hill, he 
got out, saying he would walk up it ; and he followed be- 
hind at a short distance, smoking. 

However, before returning to the carriage, he threw 
the scarcely touched cigar away. Now, Mary liked the 
scent of a cigar, but the attention flattered her. 

‘Tt strikes me,” he said, when he was again beside her, 
‘*that, for one living in the country, you don’t look in 
the most vigorous health.” 

‘“No. Ihave been ill this Winter—that is why.” 

“Indeed! Iam very sorry to hear it. And now ?” 

Oh! I’m very much better, but not quite strong yet.’ 
Mr. Walton pro- 
fessed himself charmed with the rooms. And he was 
charmed, too, with both the sisters, though on this head 


away from London, 


Ashley was reached by evening. 


he did not express himself so openly. 

He had not been at Lilydale a week before discovering 
Miss Stanton’s literary tastes ; and it soon became quite 
an ordinary thing for him to pass many of his evenings 
with the sisters. 

It was not very long before the neighbors began to say 
that Polly Freeman was carrying on with a gentleman 
from London. 

She knew people said this, and she was glad they 
should. When she believed her lover dead, she made no 
false pretense of concealing her grief. She was not 
ashamed of her sorrow; but that people who knew her 
should say she was pining for a man who had jilted her, 
she could not endure ; yet bitter at her heart lay the old 
forsaken love. 

Ashley boasted no railway station, but trains on their 
way to and from London skirted the end of the garden at 
Lilydale. You could watch them pass by, looking over 
the ivy-covered wall, and this Mary was very fond of 
doing. 

The trains had a great fascination for her. They were 
either going to or coming from London, and London, she 
thought, surely must be fairyland. 

One evening, as she was standing gazing at the line 
over which the express from London was soon to pass, 


| Walton came up and stood beside her. 





He knew now that she liked the smell of a Havana, so 
he did not remove his cigar, but stood leaning with his 
arms on the wall, smoking. 

‘‘T’'ve bad news,” he said, after a very considerable 
pause. 

‘I’m sorry. Is it very, very bad news ?” 

**You know what the Press is ?”’ 

"eo 

“You think you do, but you don’t. Now, I'll tell 
you what the Press really is. He’s a great, all-powerful, 
hundred-mouthed ogre, and we who write are not only 
his feeders, but the makers of his food ; and the food we 
call ‘copy.’ Down one of his mouths some men cram 
politics. Another hungry mouth, men—and women too 
—are feeding with novels by hundreds, well-spiced, for 
the monster likes his food well-seasoned. Another mouth 
bolts science—such dry fare that just to think of it would 
make your head ache for a week to come. Then he has 
a mouth with avery much sweeter tooth, and with this 
he crunches poetry—good or bad. But I could never 
begin to tell you about these mouths of his. Sometimes, 


from their task of food-making, his feeders have a brief 
holiday, and then comes the ery, ‘Food, food ! more food 
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for the ogre !’—in other words, copy. 
these feeders.” 

** Are you !” exclaimed Mary, with evident surprise. 

“Dem,” 

**And what do you feed the monster with ?” 

‘Novels, my child ; and now and then a morsel of 
politics, very lightly seasoned ; and very rarely—by way 
of a sweet—I give him a little poem to crunch. This 
evening I got a letter from my publishers, to say that 
they must have some more copy—and have it at once !” 

“T’am so sorry !’’said Mary. ‘‘ When I first saw you 
you were looking very ill, but the last day or two you 
have looked better.” 

Walton threw up his arms wearily, sighed, and said : 

“Yes, you are sorry; but you won't help me.” 

**But I would help you if I only knew how. 
anything I can do ?” 

**Yes ; take me a walk.” 

** Take you a walk ?” 

“Yes; take me a walk. Iam a great deal too de- 
pressed to go by myself ; yet it is the one thing that will 
do me good.” 

Then I'll go with pleasure. 
train. How it does tear along !” 

And then, with a rush and a crash and a flash, the train 
darted by like a mad thing. 

“Come, put your hat on,” said Walton, ‘‘and let us 
be off.” 

They both enjoyed the walk very much, and it was fol- 
lowed by many another one ; of which sometimes Miss 
Stanton knew, and sometimes she knew nothing. What- 
ever she ought to have thought, or ought not to have 
thought, she troubled herself very little about the affair. 
Village rumor said that when Slater got his captaincy 
she would marry him. So the Summer days wore away. 

Walton worked through the mornings and afternoons. 
In the evenings he took long walks, with Mary for a com- 
panion. 

Oh, moonlight and still ‘air, with now and then a just- 
heard sound faltering through the tender silence—sounds 
from the night-loving things! Oh, beauty and romance, 
and searching sweetness of night-walks in the country ! 
I make no doubt you are active in preparing the heart 
to*receive favorably that powerful seed of which often 
comes such a bitter harvesting ! 

One day Mary was sitting in the garden, singing softly 
to herself, when Walton called to her. The window of 
the sitting-room looked on the garden. She had got to 
blush now when he spoke her name suddenly, or looked 
at her for a very long time together, which he not unfre- 
quently did.. She left her seat and went to him. 

‘Sit down, please,” he said, without lifting his head or 
leaving off writing. 

He seemed for several minutes quite unconscious of 
her presence. At length he laid down his pen and threw 
himself back in his chair. 

“‘T want to have a good look at you,” he said. ‘Iam 
painting your picture in words. What ! do you still blush 
to be told you are beautiful ?” 

‘No one has told me so.” 

‘*Perhaps not in so many words, but looks often say 
much more than speeches. Do you mind in the least 
being looked at ?” 

** A good deal depends upon the looker.” 

“Well, do you mind my looking at you? To look at 
you is always a pleasure, but now it will be of use as 
well.” 

He looked at her for a long time in silence, and then 
began writing again. 


Now, I am one of 


Is there 


Ah, see ! here comes the 


r 





‘* Have you done with me ?” she asked. 

‘Yes ; but stay till I have finished this, and then you 
shall see what kind of a picture I have made of you and 
whether you think it does you justice. Now don’t talk, 
or I shall have to turn you out ?” 

She answered with some pride, ‘‘I am quite ready to 
be turned out.” 

“Yes; but how if Iam not ready to have you ready 
to be turned out ?’’ he said, just raising his eyes, and 
giving her one swift, subtle look that made the blood 
burn in her face, and her eyes shine. 

He wrote on for about twenty minutes ; then he said : 

“Here is what I have written. Are you listening ?” 

“Feu,” 

Then he began: ‘“‘I wish I could describe to you 
this magnificent human flower. She had the figure in 
which the sculptors of old delighted. In every move. 
ment of her form, strength and grace seemed married. 
Her face was less brilliant in coloring than it had been 
before her illness, but the full lips were wine-red as ever ; 
her deep eyes seemed lit at times by strange fire, her hair 
was a glorious crown on her head.’ Is it like you? Will 
it do ?” said Mr. Walton, as he laid down the manu- 
script. 

‘Tt makes me sound much prettier than I am.” 

‘Then you do own to thinking yourself pretty ?” 

** Not very.” 

‘But a little ?” 

‘* Just a very little, perhaps. May I go now ?” 

‘“No; you are no more pretty than the Tower of 
London is pretty. You are splendid. Come here a 
moment, my young goddess. What! won’t you come 
when Iask you? Do you think I want to eat you?” 

She came over and stood behind him. 

**Feel how my head burns,” he said, laying her hand 
upon his forehead. ‘Your hand is cool, and it com- 
forts me!” 

**You work too hard.” 

** Perhaps I do, but it will soon be over now. 
what makes you dislike me ?” 

**T don’t dislike you.” 

““Then why were you in such a hurry to get away ?” 

She made no answer, and he did not press for one. 
He leaned back for a little while, holding her hand 
against his forehead. Then he brought it to a level 
with his lips, and kissed it, and said : 

** Well, I suppose I must let you go now.” 
went, with cheeks aglow and eyes aflame. 

‘*T know it’s not fair,” ejaculated Mr. Walton to him- 
self, as he sat with his head bowed in his hands ; “ but 
if a woman wil! play fast and loose with a man, the 
chances are that a woman suffers for it. “Poetic justice.” 

And great listlessness and loss of strength came upon 
Mary, and she lay all day on the sofa, looking white, and 
weary, and beautiful. Frank Walton was about as selfish 
a man as could be found in all England, and he was 
always ready to visit the sick, provided the complaint 
was not catching, and the sufferer not of his own sex, 
young, and at least pretty ; so, while Hester would be 
seeing after domestic affairs, Walton managed to take 
time from his work, in which to visit the invalid. 

But for this sickness, he might not have held her 
hands as he did for long whiles together, or have let his 
own play with her hair, or touch her firm white throat. 
Many looks might have been unlooked, many tender 
words left unsaid, and but for all these things we might 
have had quite a different story. 

‘* Have you ever been to Wrockster ?” asked Walton of 
Mary, one day, when they were sitting alone together. 


Polly, 


And she 
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‘‘Yes, she answered, ‘“‘I have an aunt and a cousin 
living there.” 

‘I have a friend staying there. I have had a letter 
from him this morning. Now give me your aunt's ad- 
dress, and your cousin’s name.” 

She did as he bade her. 

Two days after this, Mr. Grant, Walton’s particular 


friend, walked into a telegraph office, and sent a dis- | 


patch. 
The telegram was from Margaret Freeman, 39 Church 
Street, Wrockster, and was addressed to Miss Stanton, 


Lilydale, Ashley. 
It was brief, and to 
the point : 


“For Heaven’s 


CORES EESEFEECETESeE ? 


sake come to me at 
once. I fear aunt is 
dying. Am _ horribly 


frightened.” 


The telegram 
reached Lilydale 
about six in the 
evening. Miss 
Stanton, who was a 
person of action, 
made up her mind 
to take the last 
train, which left at 
8:15, reaching 
Wrockster about 
10 :30. 

The landlord of 
the Rose and Crown 
was taxed for his 
pony - carriage, in 
which Walton 
drove her to the 
nearest station, 
about three miles 
distant. 

**You are sure 
there’s no train 
back from Wrock- 
ster to-night ?” said 
Mary, when he re- 
turned from the 
station. 

“Do you think 
I should have made 
such a bungle of 
it?” he answered, 
kissing her. 

When Miss Stan- 
ton reached Wrock- 
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‘* Merciful God, save Mary and forgive me!” 
| Half a year after this, Miss Stanton became the wife of 
| Captain Slater. She left Lilydale and went to live with 
| her husband in a town far removed from Ashley, People 
| who knew them said they seemed like persons who had 
| something upon their conscience. 





Cuapter III. 


Srx years and a half have passed since we lost sight of 
| Captain Bromley. Now we chance upon him again, sit- 
ting in one of the 
most frequented of 
London music- 
halls. Yet, to use 
one of his favorite 
expressions, he was 
not partial to that 
kind of entertain- 


ment. 

The bitter cold 
of the young March 
night—the fact that 
there he could 
smoke and drink 


and be warm, and 
have his thoughts 
a little distracted 
from himself - by 
the hubbub round, 
even if it did no? 
delight—these were 
probably the rea- 
sons that induced 
him to enter the 
doors of the Globe 
Music Hall, which 
in its bills ad- 
vertised such a 
number of tempt- 
ing varieties. 

Six years of 
heavy, unintermit- 
tent sorrow. These 
years have not 
passed over him 
without leaving on 
him their unefface- 
able marks. His 
brown hair is abun- 
dantly streaked 
with gray. From 
seldom smiling, his 
face has contracted 





ster, to find her 
aunt in better 
health than she had 
been for a long time, and her cousir. wholly ignorant of 
the telegram, her bewilderment — in fact, the bewilder- 
ment of all three—can be better imagined than depicted. 
No train left Wrockster before nine next morning, and 
that one would not reach Ashley, or, rather, the station 
for Ashley, till somewhat past eleven. Of course this 
train numbered Miss Stanton among its passengers. 
When she reached Ashley, the whole place was ringing 
with the news. The man from London had run away 
with Polly. Miss Stanton bit her lips and went to her 
bedroom. There she locked the door, and, kneeling 
down by her bed, prayed simply this, and no more : 


A STUDY.— BY BARON BODENHAUSEN. 


a stern, set look, 
while much cogi- 
tating has knit his 
brows into wrinkles. His figure has lost something of 
its old erectness. 

A weary, weather-beaten man he looks as he sits there, 
a pipe in his mouth and a glass of whisky upon the 
table in front of him. The hall is crowded, and the 
audience demonstrative ; but not the band, not the voice, 
gesture and wit of the popular Ned Price, affectionately 
set forth in the bills as ‘‘the Irresistible Ned,” moved 
him. Mr. Price impersonated a young man from the 
country, visiting London for the first time, ar A told of 
deceptions practiced by the more knowing on theis 
country cousin. 
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He left off his singing to ask the audience if they 
didn’t pity him, in all ways such a nice young man, so 
handsome, so free from conceit, so frank-hearted, such 
an affectionate cousin, his father’s support and his 
mother’s pride--here he returned to the song—‘ for 
being so awfully, awfully sold. Yes, awfully, awfully, 
awfully sold.” This was the chorus, and it was received 
with thunders of applause and tempests of laughter, 
while the less refined members of the audience testified 
their delight by breaking into a shrill whistling, but no 
laughter broke from the captain. He did not so much as 
knock with his glass upon the table. 

In those first days that he did not hear from Mary, 
grave doubts of her faithfulness began to arise in him, 
doubts which were changed into awful certainty when he 
heard, from Slater, that she had married a fine gentleman. 
Yet he could scarcely realize with his soul that she he 
so loved could so have betrayed him. 

He loved, could love, no other woman, and the thought 
of Mary Freeman was never for a moment out of his 
mind. He was not a clever man, though he greatly rever- 
enced people who were, and his brain seemed unable to 
accept as absolute the fact of Mary's unfaithfulness. 

Wherever he was, he was not without a vision of his 
love. The memory of her dark beauty was ever with 
him. He seemed to feel again the clasp of her strong, 
loving arms about his neck ; once more to hear her 


voice. How many times had he not dreamed of that last 
parting day! A part of him seemed never to have left 
Lilydale. 


In vain athletes’ stood upon each others’ heads, or 
performed feats even more remarkable ; Bromley re- 
mained uninterested, for ever revolving in his brain how 
Mary could have been unfaithful. He scarcely heard the 
announcement, though it was delivered loudly enough, 
and after much preliminary rapping, that the celebrated 
Italian peasant would appear, and sing one of her native 
songs and dance an Italian dance. Still, his eyes turned 
mechanically to the stage. Then with a cry he sprang 
up ; again sank back into his chair, for in the so-called 
Italian peasant he saw, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
his own lost love. She did not see him, though his eyes 
remained fastened on her face. 

When the song and dance were concluded, he rushed 
from the hall, and made his way at once to the stage- 
door, which was in a dark, narrow back street. There he 
would wait till she came out. From time to time people 
passed in and out. A sickly looking young man, with a 
cigar between his lips, was waiting, too. ‘ 

Again the stage-door opened, and the one person for 
whom Bromley had been watching passed through it. 
The sickly looking young man stepped forward, but 
the captain darted before him, and, dropping his hand 
on her shoulder, said : 

**Polly !” 

“Polly, my darling !” cried the sickly looking young 
man, in a tone of sham sentiment; ‘‘ I’m just froze wait- 
ing for you. Don’t you want supper? I do.” 

‘* Look here, my friend,”’ said the captain, ‘‘ this girl is 
my girl! Now follow my advice, and take yourself off.” 

** You're a cool hand, I must say !” the other replied. 

Then, having no great opinion of his own prowess, see- 
ing the captain's size, and that he was in earnest if ever a 
man was, he thought it best to retire, throwing out a 
hint that the last of him had not by any means been 
seen. 

“Polly ”’ began Bromley, and he got both her hands 
in his, and, try as she would, she could not get them 
away. 








**Go home to your wife, Tom Bromley,” she answered ; 
“it would be much more becoming than hanging about 
the stage-doors of music-halls !” 

She said this with a harsh laugh that was followed 
by a fit of coughing which shook her whole frame. 

‘What do you mean? What wife? I have no wile.’ 

**Have you put her out of the way, then ?” 

**Mary, who told you I was married ?” 

** Your friend Slater.” 

“My God! and the man wrote the same thing to me 
about you. What could be his object in dealing so foully 
with us? Didn't you get my letters ?” 

‘*None after the first two.” 

‘** Now tell me, dear,” he went on, his veice quivering, 
‘*are you married ?” 

**No,”’ she answered ; “it’s worse than that, Tom.” 

She shrank from him, but he threw his arms round 
her, and said : 

** Polly, my girl, come home. 
nowhere else. I'll take a room for you in the house 
where I lodge. The landlady is a good soul, and has 
known me many years.” 

**No, Tom,” she answered ; ‘I’m not worthy. Why 
should you want to pick up a flower that has lain in the 
mire ?”’ 

** Because,” he cried, his voice shaken by the power of 
his emotion, ‘‘ because I love that flower! Because in 
my breast it shall grow pure as the first snowdrop of 
Spring. You are ill ; come, love, como home.” 

And she yielded. 

The next day she told him the whole of her story, since 
the time of his going away. We may take it up briefly 
She went to London with Walton, lured by promises of a 
marriage, Which for family reasons could not just then 
take place. He very speedily wearied of her, and left her 
with a few pounds to get on as best she might. One 
night she was discovered in the streets, almost starving, 
by the proprietor of the Globe Music Hall. She shrank 
from death with an unutterable dread. He gave her life, 
and made his own terms. He found she had a good 
voice, and then occurred to him the idea of training it, 
and turning her into an Italian peasant. Her great 
beauty, he thought, would be sure to draw, as, indeed, 
did turn out to be the case. These were the main facts 
of her life since we saw her last, a life into which we 
do not care to look too closely. 

She was taken very ill at the lodgings Bromley had 
procured for her, and fur two or three weeks life and 
death hung in the balance. 

“If I should lose her now!” thought poor Bromley to 
himself, as he paced up and down his room. ‘If Ishould 
just meet to part with her !” and he would creep to her 
bedside, thankful if he could only kiss her hand or the 
coverlet on which it lay. But she was not to die then, 
and by the end of April she was able to sit up. 

Bromley kept her room filled with the Spring flowers 
he knew she liked best. 

One soft April twilight they were sitting alone to- 
gether ; the music of a not very distant street-piano was 
hovering in the air. 

‘Darling !” said Bromley, bending down over Mary, 
who was lying on the sofa, ‘‘ when shall it be 2?” 

** When shal what be ?” 

‘*Our marriage ?”’ 

‘* Never !”” 

‘*For Heaven's sake don’t speak like that! What can 
you mean ?” 

**T will tell you. 


Here is your home, and 


T've no right to let you make me 


your wife.” Then, with a wild sob: ‘Oh, Tom, Tom, 
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Tom, I can’t love you as I did before I loved that other 
aan !” 

‘*You love that scoundrel !” he said, speaking almost 
under his breath—‘‘ better than you do me, who would 
die, inch by inch, if it could do you any good ?” 

**And I do love you, because you are so noble,” she 
cried ; ‘‘ but I cannot love you as I did once. I cannot ! 
Leave me to my fate. What right have I to the shelter 
of your love ?” 

Captain Bromley turned away; then he said, gulping 
something down: ‘I’m just going over the road for a 
drink of beer. I sha’n’t be long,” and he went from the 
room, and, once in the open air, he did battle with his 
trouble. 

And Mary lay there all the evening, with no light in 
the room, crying, sometimes for herself and sometimes 
for Bromley, for whom she was really sorry. Just as she 
was beginning to think she must go to bed the door 
opened, and he came in. 

** Still up ?” 

* Yes, still up.’ 

He came and knelt down by her and kissed her. Then 
he said : 

‘* Mary, my love, I’ve been thinking it all over, and it 
was like a great wave over a little ship to me, to hear 
that you loved that other fellow better than you could 
me. But since it is so, why, so it is. Love me little, or 
love me not at all, it is the glory of my life that in some 
little way I may make your life happier. What more 
ought I to want for myself than this ? And is not this 
much more than I deserve ?” 

For answer her arms went round his neck, and she 
kissed him, and clung to him, calling him her savior and 
her love. 

When Mary was quite strong enough to be left, Captain 
Bromley took no small time and trouble to get on the 
track of the Slaters, whom he found at length in the 
town of Blankford. 

He walked in one evening, just as husband and wife 
were sitting down to supper. They pressed him to sit 
down with them, but he declined, saying that was not 
the house in which he meant to eat bread and salt. 

‘*T’ve come to speak, and not to feed,” he said. ‘‘To 
be heard—yes, and, by Heaven ! to be answered! Slater, 
what caused you to tell those two infernal lies, which 
shall cost you dear, my friend, or my name’s not Tom 
Bromley! You shall tell me the truth, or die with it 
inside of you !” 

‘Please stop your blustering,” said Hester. 
frighten neither of us. What you wish to know I will 
tell you. Tom Bromley, I loved you once, and you 
would have loved me, had not my half-sister come be- 
tween us. I never had loved her, and the thought of her 
becoming your wife was more than I could bear, and 
I made up my mind that if I could prevent the marriage, 
I would. I intercepted your letters, and burned them, 
all but the first two. When Slater came he was good 
enough to wish me for his wife. Those two lies were 
the price I fixed on myself.” 

Bromley drew a long breath. Then he said : 

‘‘ Hester Stanton, I’d give five years of my life to have 
you a man for one hour; and yon, Slater, if you are as 
great a coward as you are a liar, you stand a good chance 
of getting every bone in your body broken. As for you,” 
turning to Hester, ‘‘if you open your lips to breathe one 
word of anything I do, I'll publish what you have told 
me near and far.” 

Slater, though a liar when he had a prize to gain by it, 
wes not a coward, and the two men met next morning in 


’ 


“You 








true English fashion. On that occeasion no one could 
have withstood Bromley. 

Slater kept his bed for a month. 

Then the captain, with not many marks of the conflict 
visible upon him, went back to London. He told Mary 
of his adventure, and, having him back safe and sound, 
she could express her delight. 

In due time Tom Bromley and Mary Freeman were 
married. No husband more devoted could possibly have 
been found, and no wife could have been kinder ; aud 
yet, though neither spoke of it, there was the skeleton. 

When she lay asleep in his arms, he knew there had 
been a man dearer to her tha: he was, of whom she might 
be dreaming, and it pained her to know of what he must 
be thinking, though he said nothing. 

The name of her other lover she never disclosed. At 
that time she read a good many novels, which her hus- 
band used to get for her. He came back one day from 
the library with rather a long face. 

‘*They haven't the one you wanted, my dear,” he said, 
“but they knew you would like this one. It’s by a 
Frank Walton.”’ 

‘Oh, yes’; that will do very well. 
Open the window, wide—wide !” 


Oh, how warm it is ! 





PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, AND HIS HOME. 
By SarAH K, Bo ton, 

In the heart of busy London, on Euston Road, lives one 
of the noblest and purest of English singers, Philip Bourke 
Marston. Yet in early life, thirty-five years old, he has 
won for himself an enduring place, by his prose as well 
as his poetry, and a tender and reverent affection in the 
hearts of two nations by his sorrows. 

The son of a noted dramatist, Dr. Westland Marston, 
and of a gifted and lovely mother, he began life with 
everything seemingly in his favor. His godmother, Miss 
Muloch (Mrs. Craik), wrote for his christening that beau- 
tiful poem ‘‘ Philip, my King,” which seems to have 
come true: 

“One day, 
Philip, my king, 
Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny and cruel and cold and gray. 
Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, glorious 
Martyr yet monarch, till angels shout, 
As thou sitt’st at the feef of God, victorious, 
Philip, my King.” 


In childhood he met at his home such men as Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, Dickens and Rossetti. Could the sym- 
pathetic, affectionate, aspiring boy be other than a writer, 
with such intellectual stimulus ? 

Early in life, like the lamented Fawcett, one eye was 
injured in play with some schoolfellows ; his other soon 
became inflamed in consequence, and he nearly lost the 
sight of both. And now the fond mother took the place 
of eyes, and wrote out the clear thoughts ond smoothly 
flowing sentences that came into her boy’s mind. She 
was a true critic, and her pride in her son did not pre- 
vent her from pruning. 

His first book, “ Song-Tide,” was nearly ready when 
he was twenty. How would the dear mother rejoice when 
his book was laid in her hands! He could not well see 


the pages ; but she would read to him every word ; when, 
suddenly, the one upon whom he leaned wert out from 
his poor dimmed sight for ever. 

It was a crushing blow, for Mrs. Marston was his other 
and better self, his appreciator, his helper, his inspirer. 
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PORTRAIT OF PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


But he rallied, as young souls will, and the heart, unwit- 
tingly searching about for another idol, found it in the 
person of a lovely girl to whom he became engaged. 
Life once more seemed full of joy. He gave his first 
book to her, singing her praises on almost every page 
with that depth of devotion which only a human being 
knows, who was despairing, and has found paradise. 
The world, always hungering for noble ideals, and rever- 
ently bending the knee when it finds a soul illumined 
with an affection which makes us akin to the angels, 
accepted ‘‘Song-Tide ” as the work of a genius. Many 
a heart sympathized with the lover in his poem ‘In 
Praise of ”’— 
“What thing is there on earth to which I can 
My love compare ? ' 
So far is she beyond all praise of man 
That speech is bare, 
To say how fair; 
She is beyond comparison, 


“Her nature seems like some warm Summer sea, 
That bears alone 
The utmost glory, and the majesty 
Of all the sun, 
Till day be done; 
Then takes the stars for company. 


“As children who for cooling waters crave, 
On some hot day; 
And in the ebb of the retreating wave, 
Are glad to play, 
And feel the spray, 
Their gleaming, panting bodies lave— 


So in the shallows of her nature we 
Are glad to move. 
I know not if on earth a man there be, 
Found strong enough, 
The depths thereof 
To reach, in calm security, 


“Yea, all the music of a Summer deep, 
Her tones possess; 
Such melody as comes when light winds sleep 
And souls confess 
Joy’s keen excess, 
In tears that are most sweet to weep.” 


The critics gave ‘‘Song-Tide” a hearty welcome. The 
Atheneum said : ‘‘ There is much in it that is very beau- 
tiful. The versification is most melodious.” The Ex- 
aminer said : ‘‘ Marston will, in virtue of this volume, take 
an equal place alongside of Swinburne, Morris and 
Rossetti. It is a marvelous triumph of poetic expres- 
sion”; and the Vorning Post added : ‘‘The book is un- 
doubtedly the work of an original mind. We have a new 
poet in our midst.” Rossetti wrote to him: ‘‘It is not 
too much to say of them (‘‘Garden Secrets’’), that they 
are worthy of Shakespeare in his subtlest lyric moods.” 

But scarcely had the sun of fame risen in the sky, be- 
fore the blackness of darkness settled upon the young 
life. Quick consumption carried away his affianced in 
November, 1871. Weeping soon put out the glimmer of 
light in his eyes, and for fourteen years he has been 
quite blind. What this calamity is to one who loves 
color and sunlight, and who gains inspiration from leaf, 
flower and none know save those who have ex- 
perienced it. 

The second edition of ‘‘ Song-Tide 


sea, 


’ was dedicated 


“To the memory of 
one whose love was the chief joy of my life, 
and whose loss 
is its inconsolable affliction,” 
The poem ‘In Grief” told the sad story : 
“With thee so vanished, our life’s light has flown, 
A sudden night has fallen on the day 
A cheerless, moonless night, with no white way 
Of stars that lead to lands of men unknown, 
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A night wherein the winds of grief are loud, 

A night made black with sorrow as a cloud, 

A night that wraps its darkness as a shroud 
around a world now sad and cold and gray. 


“As is to one within his dungeon’s gloom 
A sudden burst of music and of light. 
Cleaving the darkness, trancing ear and sight, 
Making resplendent what is still his tomb— 
So, living, to my prisoned soul thou wert; 
Now all once more is dark about my heart; 
No light, nor any sound its depth shall part, 
And there shall be no daybreak to this night.” 


Marston was only twenty-two. He must write on, 
because the music was in his soul ; but what wonder that 
all were minor strains now. His sister Cicely, a gifted 
und noble girl, laid aside her own labors to be hand and | 
sight for her poet-brother. They visited Italy, and in 
Florence and Venice the color came back into the pallid 
face, and a lustre into the sightless brown eyes. 

In 1874 his second book, ‘ All-in-All,” was published, 
a volume composed largely of sonnets, perfect in form 
and delicate and beautiful in spirit. It was an offering, 
laid on the altar of buried love, to her who had been 
‘‘a}l-in-all” to him. One wish seemed uppermost in his 
heart : 


‘Yet one thought is, I deem, more kind, 
That when we sleep so well, 

Oh, memories that we leave behind, 
Where kindred spirits dwell, 

My name to thine, in words they'll bind, 
Of love inseparable.” 


It was the same thought which Bayard Taylor had for 
Mary Agnew. ‘‘ We have loved so long, so intimately, 
and so wholly, that the footsteps of her life have for ever 
left their traces in mine. If my name should be remem- 
bered among men, hers will not be forgotten.” 

Who that has loved and lost, has not felt his eyes fill | 
with tears and his heart throb as he has read, ‘‘ Not Thou, 
but I,” of which the Atheneum well says, ‘“ There is 
nothing to equal it in simple feeling and direct expres- 
sion.” 

If one would know the perfection of love, its self-abne- 
gation, its loyalty, its holiness, let him read ‘A Year 
Ago,” ‘‘Changed Music,” ‘‘How my Songs of her Be- 
gan,” and “At a Window.” ‘* Beyond Recall” is as 
delicate as the perfume of flowers: 


“ My soul, that cannot serve her now at all, 
I said is worthless; she who made it fair, ; 
Can have for it no longer any care. 
Why should I keep it ? I will let it fall, 
Nor reck of where it lies; and therewithal 
I fain had flung it from me in despair; 
But a voice said within my heart, ‘ Forbear! 
Thy eoul was hers, is hers beyond recall. 
Is not the rose long dead, she wore an hour 
Within her breast, kept by thee for her sake ? 
Holds thy soul less of her than this poor rose ?’ 
* Thy speech,’ I said, ‘to all my spirit shows, 
Of what it had Yeen guilty. I will take 
My soul ana keep fit as I keep the flower.’” 


Four years later, in 1878, the beloved sister Cicely 
died, ef whom he had written : 


‘Oh, in what things have we not been as one ? 
Oh, more than any sister ever was 
To any brother! Ere my days be done, 
And this my little strength of singing pass, 
I would these failing lines of mine might show 
All thou hast been, as well as all thou art. 
And yet what need ? for all who meet thee knew 





Thy queenliness of intellect and heart. 


‘Oh, dear companion in the land of thought, 
How often hast thou led me by thy voice, 
Through paths where men not all in vain have sought 
For consolation; . . 
Shine thou upon my spirit till it grows 
Not all unloving. If my life could take 
Color from thy life, I might learn to live, 
With no joy come to fruit; perceiving this, 
It is not what we take, but what we give, 
That brings the peace more durable than bliss.” 


ee 


Now, indeed, sorrows cup seemed full. The next year 
his other sister, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, died, and her two 
children ; and two years later, in 1881, Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy himself, a poet of great promise, and the success- 
ful author of ‘‘An Epic of Women,” ‘‘ Lays of France,” 
and other books. No wonder that the gentle and warm- 
hearted nature of Philip Bourke Marston was wellnigh 
crushed by these afflictions, and that he, too, seemed 
near the grave. 

In 1883 his last volume, ‘‘ Wind Voices,” appeared, 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, and dedicated to 
**Louise Chandler Moulton, true poet and true friend,” 
a woman gifted in mind, and beautiful in character. The 
Atheneum said of these lyrics: ‘‘Some of them are ab- 
solutely perfect—perfect in conception and perfect in 
form.” Could one ask bigher praise? In this volume 
Mr. Marston shows a more varied ability ; not so much 
introspection, but an outlook upon the world and the 
needs and hopes of humanity. He showed this interest 
in great social questions in a ‘‘ Christmas Vigil,” intense 
and of much power, written at nineteen, and published 
in his first book. A ‘ Ballad of Brave Women” who 
saved life in a storm off the Swansea coast makes us hope 
that more of the heroic and the patriotic, of which Eng- 
lish life and history are full, may be immortalized by his 
pen. Such work has made Longfellow to be read and 
loved by all nations. 

The words of the Swansea ballad, as well as the metre, 
are virile and effective : 

“With hiss and thunder and inner boom, 
White through thaglarkness the great waves loom, 
And charge the rocks with the shock of doom.” 


The ‘‘ Ballad of Monk Julius,” light and graceful, also 
leads us to hope that the sunshine is coming back into 
Mr. Marston’s darkened life, and that, seeing he has a 
host of admiring friends on both sides of the Atlantic, he 
may hereafter write more as though life were Spring and 
not Autumn. We all have to learn, like Emerson, to 
cover our hearts with steel armor and go through life 
looking toward the sunlight, singing as we go. For who 
shall make the world sunny, if not the poets? Who 
shall brighten the daily tasks of the toilers, if not the 
gifted ones ? Who lift humanity up to its best, intel- 
lectually and morally, if not the singers ? 

That Mr. Marston never forgets his friends is shown by 
his touching tribute to Oliver Madox Browne in the 
Century, and the sonnet ‘Five Years Ago” in ‘‘ Wind 
Voices,” addressed to Cicely: 

** Dear heart, which for so long beat close to mine, 
Nor quailed before the darkness, and could bear 
With bitterness and violence of despair, 

Rest, in these later days, deep rest, is thine; 
And I, bereft of hope, too sad for prayer, 
Still kneel, in soul, and worship at thy shrine,” 


In his home, Mr. Marston keeps about him, thongh he 
cannot see them, many tokens of friendship sent him. 
Here are the books of several of our poets, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Aldrich and others, mostly given by their 
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authors. Two autograph copies of Swinton’s ‘‘ Atalanta 
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in Calydon” hang framed beside the mantel. 

That Mr. Marston may some time come to our own 
great country, with its white mountains, chain of lakes, 
and beautiful Pacific shore, we sincerely hope. He will 
find many readers of his books, and what is best of all, 
every reader a friend. 


THE BRIG’S GHOST. 
By H. F.C. 


‘‘Sue was a ghost, I tell you, man. I know what I’m 
talkin’ about, and there ain’t one here that'll say.I don’t. 
Did ye ever know me to make a wrong dead-reckoning ? 
Did I ever guess on the weight of a whale and not hit it ? 
Wall, if I ain’t made no mistake in ordinary things, 
what’s the reason I should about a brig I sailed in for 
the like of ten years come next Tues lay ?” ; 

And the speaker looked around upon the auditors, in- 
viting reply. 

He was a tall man, but bent, with an honest red face, 
that looked as if it had been buffeted by many a gale, 
surrounded by a halo of white hair and whiskers, that 
gave him a venerable and commanding appearance. In 
fact, Captain Slocum was authority on all matters con- 
nected with the sea in the little town of P——, on the 
Maine coast. 

The group to whom he was talkin ; was the ordinary 
one that gathers in the country store every evening to 
wait for the mail and any stray news that might come in 
from the outside world, and during the conversation 
some one had ventured to doubt a statement that, how- 
ever remarkable, the old captain stuck to with a vehe- 
mence worthy a better cause. 

**T'll tell you what,” said a mediator—the postmaster— 
‘let the captain tell his yarn, and then we'll take a vote 
on it. That will settle it.” . 

‘*Wall, I’m willin’,” responded the skipper ; “ but if 
Tain’t mistaken, there’s two or three here that kin spin 
the yarn as well as I kin. They were shipmates of 
mine.” 

‘*You tell it yourself,” said the postmaster, who was 
somewhat of a tactician. So, completely mollified, the 
old captain, leaning forward in his chair, and fixing his 
eyes on the deep red flames that were roaring up the 





thimney, sailed in, as he said. 

‘There ain’t many here, I reckon,” he commenced, | 
‘**that kin remember when the keel of the Wurthy Walker 
was laid ; consequently, there ain’t none here that'll dis- 
pute me when I say that a stiffer, neater, drier, more 
clipper-built craft never left Gloucester Harbor. She was 
a reg’lar yacht; plenty of room, built for the whalin’ 
business, but built fast, so that she’d beat the old tubs 
they sent out of New Bedford. 

‘*The first trip I took command, and we went to the 
north’ard, and in less than two years we were back with 
more oil and seal than any two ships in the north fleet. 
That booked her for good luck. The next trip she did 
the same, and then we made a trip to the south, intend- 
in’ to work over into the Pacific if things held well. 
Tom Gillis over yonder was second mate, wa’n’t ye, 
Tom ?” 

‘*T was, my lad,” spoke up an old mariner, after the 
question had been passed along and shouted in his ear. 

** Wall,” continued the narrator, ‘‘we had such luck 
that it looked like all hands would make their everlastin’ 
fortune. We sent home three vessels loaded with oil we 





took right off-hand, and had as big a load on ourselves as 


we could crawl under. Whales were still plenty, and we 
took a vote what we should do, and decided to make for 
some islund and store the oil, and keep at it; so we 
bore away to the south for land. 

“IT reckon we'd been goin’ to the south’ard for a 
matter of a week when there came on a gale, the like of 
which I never see afore or since. ,There wasn’t nothin’ 
that would stand it, and I believe it would have blown 
the buttons off yer coats. We took in all sail and let her 
go, and in three hours she was a solid cake of ice ; every 
drop that struck on her freezin’ solid, so that the back 
and jib-stays looked like the cable of a four-decker, and 
the shrouds and all the standin’ riggin’ was froze in a 
solid heap, too. I tried to keep the jib clear by keepin’ 
men there with an ax to chop away the ice, but she was 
under water half the time, and we gave it up. 

“It blew for twelve hours, and finally, in the middle 
of the night, we come to all at once without any par- 
ticular shock. In the mornin’ I found we had run or 
slid on to au ice-field and were laid up, for, after we had 
grounded, another field had settled in around us, and 
there we were, without any chance of gettin’ off till the 
wind shifted. 

‘“*Wall, we stuck to her, and when it cleared we see we 
were in the lee of a big island, and when I found the ice 
twenty foot inshore from us was forty foot thick, I made 
up my mind we'd never git off—and we never did in the 
brig,” added the skipper. 

‘“We stuck to her till the grub got so low that it was 
starvation ; then we took to the boat, decked it over, 
rigged it as a schooner, and made sail for the Cape. 

‘*To make my yarn short, in about thirty days we 
were picked up by a home-bound ship, in a starvin’ con- 
dition, and brought into New Bedford, and the owners 
thought we were lucky yet, as the brig had more than 
paid for herself five times over. 

‘*T staid ashore six months, and then the owners 
launched a sister brig to the Marthy Walker, and offered 
me command, I took it, and made money out of her for 
ten years a-runnin’ in the sealin’ trade. But one Spring 
the owners got it into their heads to git me to take her 
down south for a whalin’ trip, and I said I’d go, and 
I did. 

“First we fooled’ around the reg’lar grounds, and 
somehow got edgin’ on down south just as if somebody 
had the painter and was a-hauling of us. To tell the 
truth, I was kind of anxious to See the old Marthy again, 
just to see if she was there; and so it come that we 


| worked to the south’ard day by day, and in a week or 


so were about, as we thought, where we were when the 
old Marthy went aground. It was cold but clear, and we 
were havin’ the best kind of weather, when, one mornin’, 
at daylight, I heard the lookout sing out ‘Sail, ho’!’ 

‘‘T was on deck in a second, ye kin bet—no more slid- 
ing up on ice-fields for me—but when I got on deck I see 
that what the man had taken for a sail was a big berg, 
dead ahead, with the ice all melted, so a green hand 
would have taken it for a ship every time. 

‘“‘Tt was a rouser, four hundred feet high, and the 
nearer we got the stranger it looked. The men had 
never seen nothin’ like it, so we run to wind’ard of it, 
about five thousand feet, it blowin’ fresh. It was a 
sight, I tell ye!—reg’lar mountain; and we stood 
a-lookin’ at it, when old Gillis, over yonder, sings out, 
‘It’s a-movin’! Down with the helm! Haul her on the 
wind ‘Go ’long,’saysI. But in a second we see the 
top a-movin’, slow like, then faster and faster, till it 
seemed goin’ down like an avalanche. We got the brig 
hauled on the wind, but, bless ye! it wa’n’t no use, 
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When that mass of ice struck, ye could have heard it for 
six miles, the noise it made, and we see a sea a-comin’ 
toward us, fifteen foot high. We got the vessel so it 


struck her end for end, but for a minute I thought the | 


masts would go out of her. But she met it well, and for 
a few minutes we were so taken up that I never looked 
at the iceberg ; then I heard old man Gillis, over yonder, 
say, ‘For Heaven’s sake, captain, there’s the ghost of the 
Marthy Walker! 

“‘T first thought he’d gone crazy, but I looked where 
his finger was p’intin’, and there, two hundred foot in 
the air, was the old Marthy, sure enough, as nat’ral as 
life, standing out 
from the ice and 
risin’ up till she 
came to two hundred 
and fifty foot by my 
reckonin’ from water 
level; and every 
man and boy on 
board saw her just 
as plain as they ever 
saw anything in their 
lives, only she looked 
just like a spirit ; 
kind as if a cloud 
was in between her 
and us like. 

** But we see her,” 
said the old skipper, 
‘*and she wa’n’t no 
livin’ craft. It was 
the ghost of the 
Marthy Walker.” 

“Did you go 
alongside ?” asked a 
doubting listener. 

“D’ye think you 
or any one could 
when she was three 
hundred foot or 
more over your 
head ?” replied the 
captain. ‘ Then, 
again, we wouldn't 
have found nothin’, 
for we her go 
down again, forty 
miles to the east’ard, 
two weeks later, and 
she's been seen since. 
She'll always be seen 
a-floatin’ about the 
south added 
the captain; ‘‘ and 
that’s the yarn.” 

“‘Tt does seem curious,” said the postmaster ; ‘but 
before you take a vote let me tell you what a man told 
me in explanation of it. He said the same thing nad hap- 
pened to several vessels that went ashore on the thick 
cakes in the lee of some island. 
them and gradually covered the ship up, sinking her 
under water with the cake, that was, of course, thicken- 
ing all the time, until finally it would reach the bottom, 
say four hundred feet below, and then there would be 
an iceberg four or five hundred feet high, with the ship 
in the middle. This would break off after awhile, and go 
floating off with the ship and all, and when the bottom 
melted it would, of course, get top-heavy and tip over, 


see 


seas,” 
AFTER THE BATH.— FROM A 


The snow blew out over 


AFTER THE BATH. 








and the ship might come in sight as it did to Captain 
| Slocum here. Then when the bottom melted off again, 
the ship would disappear, and so on, until, at last, it 
would melt out altogether. This is what,. according to 
my notion, happened to the Martha Watker.” 

But the old skipper still demanded a vote, and the 
only voters for the ghost theory were from old man 
Gillis and the others who had sailed in the brig Murtha 
Walker. 


Tatx.—‘‘The power to converse well is a very great 
charm,” says Ruskin. ‘‘ You think anybody can talk. 
How mistaken you 
are! Anybody can 
chatter. Anybody 
can exchange idle 
gossip. Anybody 
can recapitulate the 
troubles of the 
kitchen, the cost of 
the last new dress, 
and the probable do. 
ings of the neigh- 
bors. But to talk 
wisely, instructively, 
freshly and delight- 
fully is an immense 
accomplishment. It 
implies exertion, ob- 
servation, study of 
books and people, 
and receptivity of 
impression. Plato 
banished the musi- 
cians from his feast 
that the charms of 
conversation might 
have no interference ; 
but in our later fash- 
ions many prefer 
music rather than 
the gossip of the 
hour, which often 
degenerates into 
trivialities which are 
wearisome and 
commonplace.” 


THE extravagance 
of former times in 
the matter of carpets 
and coverings was 
something unknown 
even among the most 
reckless in these 
days. A million 

sterling was paid by a Guicowar of Baroda for a cover for 
the Prophet’s tomb, and of this one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars went to the actual fabric, the balance 
| being jewels. Even now very heavy prices are paid. A 
visitor saw at Kerman a carpet which was to cost 
| thirty-five dollars the square yard. Sir G. Birdwood 
| thinks that in India the decay both in quality and design 
has been partially due to the competition between the 
| Government jails and the caste weavers. 


PAINTING BY PAUL WAGNER. 


*‘ Live” ostrich feathers repel sand, and the dealers’ 
test is to rub the feather over loose sand, which clings to 
the feather if it be plucked from a dead or tame bird. 
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A MAN’S MIFF, AND A WOMAN’S WHIM. —‘‘ GLADYS, SEIZING THE HAND AND PRESSING IT TENDERLY, WHISPERED: ‘HUSH! I 
FORBID ALL EXCITEMENT ; YOUR WOUNDS ARE TOO DANGEROUS! YOUR HEROISM FOR LITTLE JOE CANCELS ALL. YOU 
ARE MY HERO OF HEROES NOW, AS IN OTHER DAYS!’”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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306 A MAN’S 
THE JOY OF ART. 
sy O. C. AURINGER. 

“TIow nica this Summer scene! This wheat-fleld set 
In emerald waves before the east wind’s edgf, 
How fresh! What magic in that tender pledge 

Of mist, drawn round that hollow like a net! 

This grass I almost feel, so cool and wet, 

Almost I seent those fluwers amid the hedge, 
The sunlight burning on that rugged ledge, 
Those suu-flushed skies, ciouds, hills—how fair! and yet 


The sweet voice paused; mutely the artist turned 
His canvas toward a casement opening by, 
Through which some ruddy lines of sunlight burned; 
A sudden rapture spoke in cheek and eye, 
As the fair critic, gazing still, diseerned, 
Tossed on the billowy wheat—a butterfly. 


A MAN’S MIFF AND 
WHIM. 


Away up, up on the sunrise side 
the 46th parallel squares a right 
meridian, is a good place for a 
alive in. 

It is a snug corner, or was, at the time of the inter- 
ment in hand, before those metal miles of the Northern 
Pacific opened up the country to the great bedlam of 
civilization. 

The dreary, treeless, monotonous reaches of the east- 
‘ern part of the territory here merge into the foothills 
basing the Rockies, where long, narrow valleys run up 
into the mountains and rough shoulders of rock elbow 
their way down into the valleys in a highly picturesque 
manner. 

Toward the sunset the main range looms in perpetual 
grandeur, while to right, to left, the Crazy Mountains on 
the one side and the Big Snowies on the other round 
out with full, broad sweep into a hemicircle, rimmed 
with clearly cut peaks—the advance guard of the mighty 
wall of fortification beyond—which shuts the corner in 
on all sides save one, the eastern gateway giving on the 
plains. 

Up in the fastnesses of this hill-country it was quiet, it 
was secluded, it was remote—a thousand miles from 
anywhere ! 

The near settlements were only whisky wells—oases, 
‘where miner and ranchman cooled their perennial thirst 
with deep draughts of hot lightning—cities in embryo, 
whose inhabitants had yet to be gathered in from the 
four corners of the earth by boom magic. There was no 
howling railroad, no shrieking steamboat, no gossiping 
‘club, no libelous newspaper, no anything kith or kin to 
a ninteenth-century civilization. 


A WOMAN’S 


of the Rockies, where 
angle with the 110th 
man to bury himself 


The highways were 
trails serpentining o’er trackless prairies, corkscrewing 
up rugged mountain defiles, zigzagging along dim aisles 
of primeval forests, or they were the great waterways 
of the Upper Yellowstone that came tumbling down out 
of the mountain gorges Wyoming-ward. 

Altogether it was a bijou of a nook, where a man, were 
le so insanely inclined, could renounce career, friends, 
and the woman of his choice, to his heart’s miserable 
content. 

John Collingwood was not insane, at least no physi- 
cian had ever examined him with this end in view and 
then given a certificate accordingly. He had never even 
been afflicted with an aberration for the nonce; still, 
one day, when June was young and full of enchanting 
loveliacss, when simply to live and breathe was heayen, 





John Collingwood came to this self-burial conclusion. 
The farewell ceremony was solemnized straightway, sans 
undertaker, sans parson, sans mourners, sans even pall- 
bearers! It was a most remarkable affair; it was not 
only unostentatious, but it was cheap, for there were no 
weeds, no carriages, no flowers! Undeniably a uniquely 
cheap affair! A perfect bargain of a burial! Cheap, I 
say, for every one but the unfortunate gentleman him- 
self, who was under the earthly necessity of purchasing 
a bill of transmigration to his future paradise. 

John Collingwood neglected to confide to the world 
the reason for his sudden vanishment. That sensitive 
organism ‘was naturally aggrieved, and fell a-wondering 
over the phenomenon for twice the regulation nine days. 

It was a long jump, with several zigzags ig it, from 
being a Boston briefman to being a ranchman in the 
hills. Cultured Boston! Raw Montana! Some said it 
was stocks—the unexpected lack of them. Others, that 
‘twas his mother’s blood—a trifle erratic, you know. Was 
she not the descendant of a pill-man, or something else 
equally unutterably plebeian and unreliable? Others 
still, the wiseacres of the universe, said that it was—love ! 
Bah! Is a woman ever to be at the bottom of every piece 
of eccentricity ventilated to the gaping gossip-mongers 
by a weakling of a man! Yea, verily, reader; and con- 
versely as well. When it began to be bruited abroad 
that love really was at the bottom of it, everybody 
looked askance at Gladys Hazeltine ; but Gladys’s face 
told the curious ones no more than if they had inter- 
viewed the Sphinx. Just then, too, she was busy carry- 
ing on a tremendous flirtation with that white-haired 
anachronism, Colonel — , one of our military gentle- 
men who had never commanded a regiment, and whose 
wealth was an atonement for his tottering years. So 
great was Gladys’s apparent interest in her archaic de- 
votee, she scarcely seemed to be aware of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s disappearance. 

Everybody, however, did not know that John and 
Gladys were very old friends indeed. It was a boy-and- 
cirl affair carried over into manhood and womanhood. 

John was ten years Gladys’s senior, and Gladys could 
not remember the time when John had not been her 
John’s devotion to Gladys had been 
mutely avowed any time these dozen years, but he had 
not spoken openly the wish of his heart until three 
months ago, because he had waited for his position and 
prospects to be thoroughly assured. 

During these later years he had been doing penance 
for the misdeeds of his youth, and wrestling with that 





hero of heroes. 


| peculiar kind of raw material which adversity furnished 








gratis for the making of a man. 

He had been a sad boy at Harvard. When he was 
graduated, he knew an immense deal less about Greek 
and surveying than about base- ball. After 
graduation he had amused himself with driving four-in- 
hand to a place not down in Rand & MeNally’s atlas, as 
fast as unlimited money could carry him. The Colling- 
woods were rich in those days, because somebody, the 
plebeian pill-man perhaps, had scrimped and screwed 
and saved in the generation before them. 

People said it was the wild-oats season with John. 
Collingwood, the elder, thought it a very wild sowing, 
indeed, and in a fit of reparation toward his only son and 
heir, suddenly died a bankrupt. 

During this dreadful after-Harvard time, when John 
was going to the bad so fast, and all his dear friends 
were calling him a ‘‘ poor devil,” and helping him along 
as friends will do, Gladys remained true to her hero. 
She was turning into her teens then, and her. pure 


roots 
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loveliness was unfolding like the petals of a rare, beauti- 


ful rose. 

“Jack,” she said, one day, with a woman’s wisdom 
deepening her dark, lustrous eyes, ‘‘you are all wrong 
now, but you'll come right again, I’m sure you will, if 
only for my sake.” And standing on tiptoe she kissed his 
flushing forehead as trustfully as she would have touched 
a brother’s. 

How Jack blessed her in his dissipated heart for that 
simple faith in him ! How he clung to it in the dark days 
that followed, and how it loomed ever ahead of him like 
a lode-star, leading him onward, upward! That consid- 
erate failing and dying of John, senior, was the making 
of John, junior. The native family grit, the pill-man’s 
grit perhaps, cropped out to meet the exigency and fight 
the combination of untowardnesses that seemed to en- 
velop him. 

Bread was imperative, and John went to work with his 
hands pending an opening for his brains. His first stroke 
was in a gravel bank, shoveling on a railroad, and he soon 
learned to wield his shovel and carry his tin kettle of cold 
rations with the independent swing of his Celtic co-la- 
borer. From shoveling he advanced to prospecting, and, 
after a few years, by dint of luck and industry, he got 
into law. The luck and industry continuing, John found 
himself, at two-and-thirty, one of the leading legal lights 
of the Hub, while his handsome person and elegant man- 
ners gave him entrée into the best society. 

The attentions bestowed upon him by dames and dow- 
agers from the Back Bay region, who had daughters to 
dispose of eligibly, were legion. He was hail-fellow-well- 
met at the club, and a popular man about town. 

Gladys, whose child’s faith in him had led him up out 
of the depths, was now a lovely girl of twenty-two ; 
fresh, vivacious, loving, loved. She had promised to 
marry him. Was not life bowling along merrily that 
glorious June time ? But John Collingwood turned his 
back on it all and quietly buried himself in the Montana 
foothills. 

Gladys Hazeltine was a capital actress. Her self-con- 
trol under the inquisitorial fire of her friends was marvel- 
ous; she not only convinced them that there was no 
tender sentiment between John Collingwood and herself, 
but she almost induced Gladys Hazeltine to believe that 
she did not care two straws because John had left her in 
a miff. 

“Tf Jack flies off at such a harmless little flirtation 
before marriage, what will he do afterward ?” she solilo- 
quized. ‘ He'll get over it and come back again.”” And 
she hummed a bar of Chopin, and tried to feel uncon- 
cerned. 

It was only a little thing—some other fellow’s atten- 
tions and a bit of thoughtless indiscretion on Gladys’s 
part. 

John would not remonstrate, he simply vanished ; it 
was his way. 

Nor did he come back again ; that was his way, too. 

Gladys had a private bonfire in the grate in her own 
room one night, during the midnight watches, while a 
lone policeman paced his beat echoingly out on the side- 
walk below. It was a stack of old letters, a wisp of blonde 
hair tied with the usual blue ribbon, a few gross of dried 
bouquets, that tainted the air, a dozen or so of photographs 
that she was tired of seeing about, etc., a mere lot of rub- 
bish but only cumbered the house in Beacon Street. Then, 
silly goose, she cried enough to extinguish a conflagration. 
Perhaps she wanted to, only her pride would not let her. 
Perhaps— But why go on paragraphing with this most 
exasperating of adverbs, when all the world knows that 





& woman’s ways ure past finding out, and that no one can 
prophesy what a woman will not do! 

So Gladys wept ou all to herself and the angels, with 
the policeman guarding below, and the rubbish went on 
curling and burning and vanishing up the chimney’s 
black throat, until naught remained but a pile of whiten- 
ing ashes. The ring she kept for a month and a day, and 
then it was quietly dropped into the sea as they rowed 
out to Colonel ———’s yacht one evening for a moonlight 
dance. 

The harmless little flirtation went on in defiance now, 
and Jack? He let his beard grow and went to herding 
cattle like a true Montanan. 

Montana made a generous grave. It was wide—from 
horizon to horizon; and deep—from the zenith down, 
through ether, through earth, as far as one would care 
to plumb. 

There was no crowding of the lots; six feet of real es- 
tate at the East is a mere bagatelle to what an ambitious, 
self-made ghost may aspire to in the glorious, vasty 
West. 

John Collingwood and his half-breed slavey, Pigeon- 
wing Sam, had things all their own way up in the hill- 
country. The ranches were few and far between in those 
days—one could look from plain to peak and ‘count the 
shack-smokes on one’s two hands; so were the mines and 
cities in prospective ; so were the mails—once a month 
in Summer, not at all in Winter ; and‘as for exacting, dis- 
tracting woman, she was: an exotic in these solitudes ; a 
man might as well have been shut up on the top of Mt. 
Athos ! 

This unique environment suited John, so he rather 
emphatically assured himself, as if there were the suspi- 
cion of a doubt in regard to it. It was what he sought ; 
it was out of the world. He took to ranching with the 
same vim and determination with which he had taken to 
pleading, and with which, before the law era‘in his life, 
he had taken to going to the devil. 

He had been successful hitherto even in adversity ; he 
was successful now even in perversity! His cattle grew 
and multiplied upon the face of the earth, and, after tle 
second season, the yearly round-up fell into the habit of 
bringing in a goodly pile of shekels.. But he did not 
work for gold, What need had he of money? His dirt- 
roofed log shack was his palace ; the mountains and the 
valleys, the rushing streams and the winds and clouds of 
heaven, his friends. They wére constant and full of 
pleasure ; they would not betray him ; he could put his 
trust in them everlastingly ! 

The years spun by—five of them. One day, during the 
break-up of a long, hard Winter, a trapper climbed up 
over the pass from the South and hung an unexpected 
budget of news beside the shack’s crack of a door. 

Gladys was repentant after long years of defiance, and 
had sent flying across the country a letter full of pretty 
penitence. The herdsman, coming in for more ammu- 
nition, started strangely as he sawit. His big, brawny 
hand shook as he read, and then—he laughed until the 
hills echoed, and the half-breed came running up aghast ; 
he had never seen so strange a contortion on his master’s 
face before. The herdsman laughed again and again— 
harsh, strident sounds that notched the very air as they 
burst forth ; then, twisting the delicate missive into a 
corkscrew, he slammed the lid of his chest upon it and 
strode away for another shot at the invulnerable old buck 
outlined against the blue above. 

Gladys was answered. John Collingwood lived on and 
made no sign. 

More years spun by, filled with the humdrum of 
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ranching, the humdrum of living without love, until 
the whirligig of time scored a decade. Ten years out 
of a man’s prime is wellnigh a sacrifice of the whole 
chapter. 

John shuddered as he thought of it, and hunted up a 
small mirror among his traps to see what record his face 
bore of it. There was a heavy sprinkling of gray in his 


blondeness ; but under the eyes and about the mouth 
deep markings bore evidence of the enormous physical 
fatigue with which he had crammed his life on the wild 


The eleventh Autumn began. 

John came riding slowly home late one afternoon after 
a day of it across the plains. He swung himself out of 
the saddle wearily, and stood for a moment with his arm | 





slopes, ere he dropped aback 
the peak. 

The fat bunch-grass waved 
in tawny splendor under the 
sun’s gilding, and the even- 
ing breeze, and the old -day 
cloads in the east were 
flushed with a new-day, 
youthful bloom, like old 
hearts grown young again. 
The hemicircle rounded out 
to right, to left, as grand, as 
reposeful as ever in its moun- 
tain height ; grander if any- 
thing, shrouded in the blue 
autumnal haze, with the Frost 
King’s arms cresting every 
peak above, and firing every 
shrub into a burning blaze 
below. There were the level 
bottom-lands along the 
streams, marged with cotton- 
woods; the gently rising 
hills, with upland valleys 
glimpsing between, and the 
distant mountains crowning 
all in their eternal majesty. 

It was a peaceful scene, 
and John was wont to sit in 
his shack’s door of Summer 
nights, and let its restful 
beauty soothe him. To-night 
he was tired. His soul had 
been filled with a wild unrest 
for weeks, and to-day he had 
ridden hard and wrought his 
duty mightily —as if heart- 
hunger could be fed by phys- 
ical fatigue! A great yearn- 
ing now filled him to fly this 
prison. 

For the first time he felt 
the barrier that these moun- 
tains presented ; that he was 
shut in and away from the 
rest of the world—the world 
that be cnce said that he 
hated ; and, as he looked, he 
imagined that the peak-stud- 
ded rim began to reach up 
to the zenith, and the ends 
of the hemicircle to stretch out, out, as if they would 
meet and wall him in completely. He was suffocat- 
ing! And in the vastness of such an expanse! In a 
real agony he turned toward the eastern gateway, and 
looked long and yearningly across the miles of prairie. 

“It’s only five years ago,” he muttered. ‘‘ Perhaps 


| she’s faithful still; women are such devoted creatures 
hair and beard, not noticeable, however, because of their | 


| 
| 


when the whim once seizes them.” 
As the sun finally dipped behind the peak, and the 
evening breeze rustled up from the valley afresh, Love 


| scored another victory, and John Collingwood laughed, 
frontier. 


for the second time within the memory of the half-breed ; 
but this time Pigeon-wing was not aghast—a satisfac- 
tory, mongrel ‘ Ugh!’ sounding along his pipe-stem. 
* ~ * * * 
Three weeks later, a bronzed, blonde-bearded, broad- 


* 


resting on his brown mare’s neck, watching the sun level | shouldered man, with the graceful freedom of the 
his last shafts athwart the dark firs belting the lower ' Bedouin in his swinging step, strode up Beacon Street 
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one morning. He was the personification of strong- 
limbed health, and the pale and the lean and the weak 
turned to look after him in envying admiration as he 
passed along. He was faultlessly, though not fastidi- 
ously, dressed in the mode of the hour, and from his sun- 
browned, Saxon type might have been taken for a globe- 
trotting Englishman returning from India vid the States. 

John walked rapidly along, bowing neither to the right 
nor left. He was a stranger in his native city ; no one 
knew him where ten years ago he knew everybody. This 
fact alone told him how great had been the change in 
himself. It struck him painfully ; still he did not try to 
remedy it by acknowledging his identity. He was a bit 
superstitious, but 
being a lover, it 
was pardonable ; it 
was Gladys’s hand 
that he wished to 
clasp in the first 
greeting. 

John had been 
in town two weary 
days. It seemed 
two weary years, 
for Gladys was not 
to be found. The 
evening of his 
arrival, he had 
mounted the steps 
of her old home. 
The house was bril- 
liantly lighted as 
of yore, and in the 
drawing-room some 
one was lightly 
touching the ac- 
companiment of a 
song they had often 
sung together. 
How nervously he 
clutched the bell- 
pull! 

An unknown ser- 
vant, in an un- 
known livery, 
stood before him. 
What a well-bred 
wonder the menial 
accentuated in his 


dumb-show  eye- 
brows! The gen- 
tleman had mis- 


taken the number. 
It was the Buck- 
leys and not the 
Hazeltines who 
lived there. Did 
not know the latter 
—had never heard 
of them. 

This morning, in 
® sort of despera- 
tion, John turned 
into his former 
club, blindly hop- 
ing to gain, in some 
way, the informa- 
tion ‘he so much 
sought. He passed 








up the stairway into the reading-room. It was early, 
and there were few loungers as yet. He paused in the 
deep bay-window, and looked out across the busy street 
into the gardens opposite. While standing thus, looking 
over the iron railings, it was something of far more in- 
finite importance than Gladys’s present address that 
dawned upon him ; it was the utter unmanliness of the 
part he had been playing. 

He saw it all now : his mad, mad jealousy, his insuffer- 
able pride, his consummate selfishness. He had been a 
brute—nay, worse ; some brutes show pity, he had been 
pitiless! And for him to find now that Gladys was 
beyond his reach, dead or perhaps another’s, was but 
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his richteons due, he felt; it was a meting out of retri- 
butive justice, sharply and quickly, and at the very mo- 
ment when it would eut him the most keenly. 

The air of the room became stifling ; he rushed down 
into the street and began to walk rapidly along the pave- 
ment, as if he were trying to distance his own thoughts. 
Lis head was erect and his eyes seemingly fixed on 

ject before him ; people and things along the way 
passed heedlessly by. A long bridge was crossed, 
ing from urban din into suburban quiet. There 
now occasionil open fields and ancient, pillared houses, 
standing by themselves in the isolation of ample grounds 
and their last century quaintness; elms and maples 
stretched before the walker in stately vistas, and through 
the hazy, languorous Autumn air the gorgeous leaves 
floated idly downward, paving the streets with the 
brightest of golden patins. 

But all was unnoticed by the man who walked so 
hastily along. Two hours passed. The city now lay far 
behind. John Collingwood was still striding on, on, on, 
and might, possibly, have thus continued to this hour 
had not a woman’s scream and the rush of horses’ feet 
suddenly brought him back to the present world. 

Relaxing and lowering his eyes, he saw a pair of horses 
plunging madly toward him, in the roadway a cripple 
paralyzed with terror, and, opposite, a woman shouting 
and gesticulating wildly, after the manner of women. 
*T was well-nigh a ‘forlorn hope” 
for saving that wretched piece of deformity against 
ninety-and-nine for a mangling of himself and the crip- 
ple to boot. But John flung himself to the winds, and 
muttering to himself, ‘It might as well be this way as 
another,” rushed to the rescue. 

All was over in a trice. The next instant the cripple 
rose out of a cloud of dust, scared within an inch of his 
life, but unhurt ; and in the gutter John lay motionless, 
dead to all appearance—dead as Dickens’s door-nail. 

* * * * ~ * 


some 
were 
lead- 


were 


of a case—one chance 


“But I cannot touch’ you,” said a man’s voice from 
among the pillows, while a left hand authoritatively mo- 
tioned away a woman as beautiful as an angel. 

‘‘ Why not ?” replied the angelic creature, alias Gladys, 
seizing the hand and pressing it very tenderly in both 
hey own. 

‘** Because—because I’m unworthy of you ! 
a brute all these years! A beast, a % 

“Hush! I forbid all excitement ; your wounds are 
too dangerous! Your heroism for little Joe cancels all. 
You are my hero of heroes now, as in other days !” 

And, in a manner that was anything but unexciting, and 
forgetful of the patient’s shattered condition, Gladys 
put her arms round the big Montana herdsman and held 
him in close embrace for at least—but the mainspring of 
my Waltham was broken, so I must decline to be vera- 
cious on this point. 

When calm was restored, John asked : ‘‘ What ever pos- 
sessed you to establish a home for cripples, and in this 
out-of-the-way place ?” 

“After mamma and papa died, I was left all alone. 
You would not come back to me, and, of course, I could 
not marry. Just a whim, you know! I longed for some- 
thing to take up my time and attention, and so fill the 
blank in my life. As I was driving home one day, Pro- 
vidence gave me an idea—William accidentally ran over 
I took the little fellow home and 
nursed him back to health, but he was crippled for life. 
His case was the means of interesting me in one of the 
most pitiful of infirmities. I built this small home, am 
my own matron, with faithful women under me, and have 


I’ve been 





an Italian cross-sweep. 
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a family of a dozen boys and girls—crippled waifs, who, 
I trust, receive the best of treatment. Some go away 
cured, after a time ; the incurable stay.” 

Gladys paused for a brief time, and then continued, 
with a strangely beautiful light shining out of her eyes : 

‘*My humble charity is the outgrowth of our estrange- 
ment. Had the course of our love been improverbially 
smooth, we would have selfishly married, and no one 
would have been the happier for it save you and me. 
Now I feel that a few human beings have been eased of 
their wretchedness and pain, while we have been made 
more tender and forbearing toward each other, perhaps. 
And all for a Man’s Miff and a Woman’s Whim.” 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


“Sans peur et sans reproche !” 


“Praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
This is the happy warrior; this is he 
That every man in arms would wish to be.” 


Bayarp, whose ‘‘ goodness and valor, intrepidity and 
prudence, coolness and presence of mind, patriotism and 
piety,”’ gained him one of the noblest reputations ever 
acquired by a soldier, and the all-envied title ‘‘ Le Cheva- 
’ ** Spotless and Fearless,” 
first saw the light at the Chfteau Bayard, in Dauphiny, 
in the year of grace 1476. At the age of thirteen he was 
called to the bedside of his dying father, and asked what 
profession he would choose to be brought up to, when 
he answered, with astonishing spirit in one so young, 
that, holding so glorious and illustrious a name—a name 
unsullied and untarnished by numerous ancestors who had 
borne it, and who had glorified it by incomparable feats of 
arms—he would beg for leave to try and imitate them. 
The dying Aymond Terrail—the Bayard family name- 
sent for his brother-in-law, the Bishop of Grenoble, who, 
upon learning the little lad’s determination, exclaimed : 

** You know well how friendly the Duke of Savoy is to 
our house ; he is now at Chambéry ; to-morrow we will 
set out, and I will present my nephew to him for a page. 
Be at no expense, for I myself will equip and mount 
him !” 

Aymond Terrail placed the boy’s hand in that of the 
bishop with the words, ‘I give him to you, and pray 
God that wherever you place him he may do you honor.” 

Attired in his best to appear before the duke, young 
Terrail mounted his horse to show himself to the com- 
pany at the castle. The fiery steed, feeling so light a 
weight, and disliking to be spurred by a mere child, 
began to rear and plunge, but the brave boy drove the 
spurs deeper, and held the rein tighter, till he made 
the animal feel he was master. 

Provided with a purse and a little trunk containing his 
linen, he and his uncle took their way to Chambéry. 

The duke, surrounded by a brilliant court, received 
them with great friendship, and Bayard waited on table, 
as was a page’s duty in those days, with so much grace 
that the duke inquired who the child was. 

‘* Sir,” answered the bishop, ‘he is my nephew, whom 
I have brought to present to you if his services will be 
of use to you.” 

“T accept him at once,” said the duke. 


lier sans peur et sans reproche,’ 


“T should 


indeed be difficult to please if I refused such a present.” 

Bayard was installed in the duke’s household, where 
he applied himself so heartily to all knightly exercises as 
to carry away the palm from all his comrades, He sur- 
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passed them in dancing, in playing the lute, in passages 
of arms, and, above all, in the handling of horses. So 
graceful, so manly, and so obliging was he, that the 
duke and duchess came almost to regard him as their 
own son. 

A few months later the Duke of Savoy set out for 
Lyons, where King Charles VIII. was sojourning. Bay- 
ard rode in the escort, and his horsemanship was so per- 
fect as to attract general notice. This reached the ears 
of the king, who desired that the lad should ride in the 
meadows of Ainay after vespers. Bayard had his horse 
groomed fit for royalty itself, and, as he approached, the 
king shouted, ‘‘ Page, give the spur! Spur! spur!” 
From the word piquez (spur) Bayard got his surname 
Piquet, by which he was known for many a long day. 
The king was charmed with the young page, and com- 
mitted him to the care of the Count de Ligny. He was 
placed among his pages, and at the end of three years, 
when Bayard was seventeen, the count made him a man- 
at-arms in his company, and gentleman of his house, 
with 300 louis a year. 

It was during the king’s sojourn at Lyons that a noble, 
Claude de Vaudray, gave a tournament for the young 
nobility. De Vaudray attached his coat-of-arms to a post, 
so that any cavalier desirous of entering the lists might 
touch it in token of challenge, and then give his ‘“‘ name 
and estate” to the king-at-arms of the tournay. Great 
was the astonishment of Mountjoy, king-at-arms, to find 
the boy Bayard entering the lists. 

“Why, Piquet, you are only a child yet!” he cried ; 
‘and do you mean to pit yourself against the Lord of 
Vanudray, who is one of the boldest knights in Christen- 
dom ?” 

**Mountjoy,” replied Bayard, ‘‘if I have touched that 
shield, believe me, it is neither pride nor vain-glory that 
has prompted me. I wish to learn the glorious profes- 
sion of arms from those who are capable of giving me 
lessons, and, God helping me, I hope to acquit myself to 
the satisfaction of the fair ladies of the Court.” 

But, though he had the courage to touch the shield, 
he did not know where to get the money, for his good 
uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble, was far distant. He 
therefore went with l:is friend Beilabre to another uncle, 
the Abbot of Ainay. But the abbot had heard of his 
nephew’s daring act, and received him roughly. ‘Ho! 
master boastful, you are of an age still to be whipped ! 
And you to show so great conceit !” 

Bayard replied, respectfully, that he had not acted 
from pride, but to maintain the honor of his ancestors 
and the abbot’s; but the churchman was not to be ap- 
peased. He declared that the money of the abbey was 
given for the service of God, not for tournaments ; but 
he yielded at last, and gave him money to purchase 
horses, and’ an order for clothes, and all he needed. 
Bayard construed the order very liberally, as the abbot 
found in time. 

The tournament commenced on Monday, the 20th of 
July, 1494. All the ‘swells ” of the period were entered, 
and it was ordered that each one, after fighting, should 
go round the lists with his face uncovered, that the 
spectators might openly judge whether he had fought 
well or ill. The Knight Bayard, then in his eighteenth 
year, weak and delicate in appearance, struck his first 
blow, and sueceeded in overcoming the redoubtable 
Lord of Vaudray. 

‘** By the faith of my birth, Cousin de Ligny,” cried 
Charles, at supper, ‘ Piquet has given us to-day a fore- 
taste of what he will be as a man!” 

A year subsequently, Bayard, in addition to his posi- 





tion of Page-in-waiting, was put into Count de Ligny’s 
company of artillery. Bayard, when leaving to join his 
new comrades, took leave of the king. 

‘* Piquet, my friend,” said Charles, ‘‘ may God continue 
in you what I have seen begun ! 
be a brave man !” 

The king then ordered him 300 crowns, adding to this 
gift one of the finest horses in the royal stables. Count 
de Ligny presented him with two suits of clothes, and a 
superb horse completely harnessed. 

The knight was most graciously received by his brother- 
officers, who rode out to meet and escort him to the 
tower, and his first act was to give a tournament, the 
following proclamation beiug his own composition : 
‘Pierre Bayard, a gentleman of Dauphiny, in the serv- 
ice of the high and mighty lord, Count de Ligny, lately 
initiated into the mysteries of war, publishes a tourna- 
ment for the 20th of July, outside and close to the walls 
of the Tower of Aire, to all comers, to fight with lances 
without lists, and on horseback; the prize for tho 
conqueror to be a gold bracelet, enameled with his arms, 
of the weight of 30 crowns. That the next day will be 
fought a combat with lances on foot, and after the lances 
are broken an assault with battle-axes, the prize for 
which will be a diamond of the value of 40 crowns.” 

The day arrived, and Louis d’Ars and the Lord of St. 
Quentin, Captain of the Scottish Guards, were appointed 
umpires. The number of contestants was forty-six, 
whom the judges divided into two parties of twenty- 
three against twenty-three. Bayard divided the honors 
of the day with a Scotch captain, David of Fougas. Dur- 
ing the two years that ensued Bayard gave several 
tournaments, in the greater number of which he came oti 
the victor. 

In 1494 Charles VITI. determined to ciaim by power 
of arms the right he had upon the kingdom of Naples. 
He entered Italy at tho head of a large army, traversed 
the country without interruption, and, on the last day of 
the year, with the whole of his troops, entered Rome by 
torchlight, lance in rest. The Pope, Alexander VI., re- 
tired to the Castle of St. Angelo. The king forced him 
from his retreat, and compelled the Pontiff to crown him 
Emperor of Constantinople and King of Naples. The 
Count de Ligny, who followed the king in this expedi- 
tion, took Bayard with him ; not only for the sake of his 
company, but alsg in order to give the stripling a cl.anco 
for distinguishing himself. - 

Charles, leaving a large wing of his army to protect his 
newly acquired possessions, marched back to Franca with 
but 10,000 men. On his road, however, near Fornova, he 
was unexpectedly attacked by 60,000 men, composed of 
Papal, Venetian and Milanese troops. A prize of 100,000 
ducats “was offered for Charles, dead or alive, and six 
ducats for the head of any Frenchman. Charles, al- 
though compelled to fight against such desperate odds, 
gained an overwhelming victory, leaving 10,000 of his 
enemy on the field of battle, with a loss of but 700 of his 
own men. Bayard, who was in the king’s «rmy, in Da 
Ligny’s company, distinguished himself more than any 
other knight, having two horses killed under him. Ha 
captured an ensign from fifty men-at-arms, and pre- 
sented it to the king, who, already informed of the 
courageous ardor Bayard had displayed in the action, 
rewarded him liberally. 

Charles died in 1498, without children, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother-in-law, Louis, Duke of Orleans. 
While the new king was attending to the internal affairs 
of his realm, Bayard visited his friends in Savoy, and the 
home of the duke where he had served as a p¥e. 


May you grow up to 
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His old master was dead, and his widow was at Carig- 
nan, in Piedmont, which had been given to her as her 
dower. The wife of the Lord of Fruzasco, chamber- 
lain of the duchess’s house, was one of her maids when 
Bayard first entered the house as page to the duke. She 
was beautiful, witty, virtuous and well-born. A friend- 
ship commenced between the page and the maid-of-honor 
that soon ripened into love. Had Fate been propitious, 
they would doubtless have been united in marriage, but 
Bayard’s entrance into the king’s service had so entirely 
separated them, that from that time to the present visit 
they had only communicated by letter. 
find her the wife of the Lord of Fruzasco. 


He returned to | 
She received 
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| Bayard “right joyously,” and with every manifestation 
of friendship. ‘They talked over their ‘‘ page and maid ” 
passion, and then and there entered into a treaty of pure 
and solid friendship. 

She at once asked Bayard to get up a tournament, a 
| request he most gladly complied with, asking her, as his 
| favor, for one of her sleeves. The lady gave it to him, 
| and he placed it in the cuff of his doublet, intending 

it for the victor’s prize. 

The tournament lasted all day, and, at its close, the 
Lord of Fruzasco, by command of the duchess, invited 
all the participators to sup with her. 

While at supper the judges awarded the prize to Bay- 

ard. He refused to 
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take it, saving that 
the lady who pro- 
vided the sleeve 
should adjudge the 
prize. The duchess 
declared that for 
the sake of the 
victor she would 
keep the sleeve 
herself, and pre- 
sented a ruby pen- 
dant to Lord Mont- 
dragon, who came 
second to Bayard in 
knightly prowess. 
The French hav- 
ing been driven out 
of Milan by Ludo- 
Sforza, the 
king dispatched a 
powerful army into 
Italy under the 
command of the 
Count de Ligny 
and De Trivulce 
to retake that city. 
Bayard went into 
garrison twenty 
miles from Milan, 
and learning that 
there were three 
hundred of the 
enemy's horse in 
Binaseo, asked for 
volunteers to sally 
forth and give them 
battle. John Ber- 
nadine Cazacci was 
the captain on the 
other side, and the 





vico 


combatants met, 
shouting their re- 
spective battle- 
cries, ‘France! 
France!” ‘More! 
More !” 


Bayard led with 
such élan, that the 
enemy, after a brave 


resistance, turned 
tail. The French 
followed them sev- 
eral miles in the 


direction of Milan, 
and until under ita 
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walls, ‘‘ Turn, men- 
at-arms, turn!’ was 
now the cry. Every 
one obeyed save 
Bayard, who was too 
madly excited to 
take heed. He pur- 
sued the fugitives 
with such ardor, 
that he entered 
Milan with them, 
harrying them to the 
steps of the king’s 
palace. The white 
crosses that he wore 
proclaimed him a 
Frenchman, and he 
was surrounded and 
taken prisoner 
Cazacci, Who 

armed him, 

Sforza ordered 
Bayard, the knight 
of twenty-four, to be 
brought before him. 

“My good gentle- 
man,” said Sforza, 
‘*tell me what has 
brought you to this 
town ?” 

Bayard replied: ‘TI 
had no idea that I 
was alone. I thought 
my comrades were 
behind me; but 
they are wiser than 
I, and more used to 
the ways of war, or 
they would undoubt- 
edly have been made 
prisoners as well as 
myself. In the mear- 
time, in my disgrace, 
I thank Heaven that 
[ have fallen into 
such good hands as 
yours.” 

Sforza, after ask- 
ing him some ques- 
tions, exclaimed : 

“Set your mind 
at rest. It is my 
intention to set you 
free. Ask anything 
you like of me, and 
[ will grant it you.” 

The knight had not expected such generosity. 
knelt on one knee. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the greatest favor I can ask of 
you is to restore my arms and my horse, and allow me a 
guide to the garrison, twenty miles distant, and, believe 
me, I shall always be ready to serve you, if I can do so 
in honor to my king and to my country.” 

On Bayard’s return to the camp, Count de Ligny was 
as astonished as he was pleased to see him, 

‘“What, Piquet, are you out of prison? Have you 
paid your ransom ?” he cried. ‘‘I was about to send a 
herald to pay it, and bring you back !” 

«During the life of Charles, the Count de Ligny had 
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married Eleanor de Baux, Princess of Altamura. When 
duty called the count away, the Lady Eleanor mourned 
so deeply that she actually died of sheer grief. 

De Ligny died December 31st, 1503, and Berault Stuart, 
Lord d’Aubigny, then captain of the Scottish Guard, 
was appointed by the king to command the army about 
to be dispatched to Naples. Naples having been con- 
quered, the companies were garrisoned in that kingdom, 
and Bayard was made governor of a large portion of the 
De Ligny possessions. 

The Spaniard, Ferdinand King of Arragon, having 
claimed Naples, succeeded, through connivance with 
Pope Alexander VI., in taking the capital, driving the 
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French to Apulia. Bayard was in garrison at Miner- 
vino, and whiled away the tedium by daring forays and 
dashes against the enemy. In one of these latter, our 
knight, with his comrades, defeated Alonzo Sotomayor, 
a celebrated captain, and a large body of picked horse, 
making him prisoner on parole. Alonzo, however, broke 
his word of honor and escaped. He was recaptured, and, 
finally, ransomed. On his return to his own forces, he 
complained that Bayard had treated him harshly while a 
prisoner. Upon this reaching our knight’s ears, he sent 
Alonzo a challenge a l’outrance, to the death, which the 
ther accepted. 

When the day arrived, Bayard was the first on the field, 
mounted and dressed in white. Alonzo, who had choice 
of fighting, declared he would fight on foot, knowing 
that Bayard was both weak and ill. The combat was of 
long duration. Bayard, notwithstanding his sickness, 
fought with his usual skill and valor. After some time, 
during which Alonzo kept even with his adversary, 
Bayard thrust his long sword into the Spaniard’s throat, 
and, parrying the blows which the maddened Alonzo 
hurled at him, waited until loss of blood weakened his 
adversary, and, then, flinging himself upon the Spanish 
captain, they rolled on in the dust, Bayard giving Alonzo 
a poniard-thrust between the nose and the left eye. He 
called upon Don Alonzo to yield. The haughty hidalgo 
was dead. The chevalier then went to the umpire and 
asked if he was satisfied with what he had done. 

‘You have done too well for the honor of Spain,” 
replied the umpire, sorrowfully. 

The Spaniards burned to wipe out the disgrace of this 
defeat, and proposed that thirteen of their best knights 
should meet thirteen of the French knights in mortal 
combat. The challenge was joyfully accepted by the 
belligerent Bayard, and the conditions of the fight laid 
down, viz.: That, if a knight lost his horse he was not to 
fight ; that he who passed over a certain boundary-line 
should be a prisoner; that the night should terminate 
the combat ; and if there remained but one unhorsed on 
each side, he should take back his companions with equal 
honor to either side. The Spaniards attacked the horses 
instead of their riders, and with such success as to lay 
eleven steeds in the dust. But the horses of the 
Spaniards refused to advance over the dead bodies, and 
these afforded Bayard and his knights a rampart to re- 
tire behind when hard pressed. When night set in 
the Frenchmen had won the day. 

Upon another occasion, Bayard, with a trusty few, lay 
in wait for a treasurer from Naples, who with a large 
treasure, was to pass within a few miles of Minervino. 
With the cry of ‘‘ France ! France! Slay! slay !” he was 
upon treasure and guards, and in a twinkling routed 
them, despoiling them of 15,000 ducats. 

Pedro de Paz, a hump-backed dwarf, was one of the 
most daring and enterprising captains of the Spanish 
army. Resolved upon giving the French an alarm, he 
took 120 men-at-arms, each with a foot soldier mounted 
behind, and passed over the River Gariglian? at a ford 
known to themselves. Bayard held the bridge of which 
they desired, to gain possession, and alone gave them 
battle. He dispatched four of the men-at-arms, and was 
engaged with a host of the enemy, when Le Basque 
charged to the rescue, driving the Spaniards back to- 
ward their camp. While retiring, the enemy again at- 
tacked them in force, and Bayard’s horse being blown 
and being surrounded by about forty of the foe, he sur- 
rendered. His companions, who had fought their way 
to the bridge, imagined that he was with them, when 
suddenly Pierre de Guiffrey cried out: ° 





‘*Comrades, we have lost Bayard! I vow to the 
Virgin ! that I will have news of him, if I go alone!” 

The French spurred after the foe at full gallop, and, 
coming up, charged them. Bayard, who had not been 
disarmed, joined in the fray, and leaving his own jaded 
horse, vaulted upon a splendid charger from which 
Salvador Borgia had been hurled by the lance of Le 
Basque. He now fought like a lion, and a few minutes 
saw the Spaniards in full retreat. 

In 1505 Louis d’Ars and Bayard remained in Spain 
after the departure of the French army, and contrived to 
hold several points of vantage despite the entire Spanish 
army. On their return to court the King gave Bayard a 
place in the household, pending the organization of a 
company of picked archers. 

The Genoese having revolted from their allegiance, the 
French monarch resolved to bring them into subjection 
in person, and with a small army set out for ‘‘ Genoa the 
Superb.” Bayard was then at Lyons, very ill with inter- 
mittent fever, and from the consequencés of an old 
wound—a sword-cut which became ulcerated. Notwith- 
standing his indisposition, he was one of the first in 
readiness for the expedition, and so quick was the march 
of the French army that the Genoese were taken by sur- 
prise. A newly constructed fort, strongly garrisoned 
and well mounted with artillery, was the lion in the 
path. Bayard requested permission to assault it, and 
leading the stormers in all forms up the steep side of tho 
mountain, after meeting a stubborn resistance took pos- 
session of the fortress, and with it the city, for its loss 
caused the Genoese to surrender. 

In the month of March, 1508, the kiny. with a view to 
marching upon Venice in accordance with the conditions 
of the League of Cambrai, reviewed his troops in the 
duchy of Milan. To Bayard was given a company of 
1,000 infantry. The knight, however, begged that the 
number be reduced to 500, as he feared he could not 
manage them. The French and Venetians crossed swords 
on the 14th of May, at Agnadello, the former being vic- 
torious, Bayard and his company performing prodigies 
of valor,wading in a marsh up to their waists in water. 
Having reduced a number of cities and towns, Louis re- 
turned to Milan, only to learn that Padua had again fallen 
into the hands of the Venetians. Chabannes was ordered 
to retake the city, and he named Bayard as his second in 
command. The French troops having laid siege to the 
city, to Bayard, as usual, was given the post of danger. 
Ordered to storm the barriers, he took with him Bussy 
d’Amboise, La Cropte, Daillon, La Clayette and others 
of high degree and daring. After desperate fighting he 
forced the first, and then the second barrier, and at the 
third, losing patience, he shouted, ‘‘Comrades! this is 
lasting too long: let us dismount and force the barrier !” 
With visor raised and lance lowered, he leaped upon the 
Venetian guard, and literally hewed his way into the town. 
’ It, was during the siege that Bayard, having heard a 
great deal of the bravery of the Duke of Malvezze, re- 
solved to break a lance with him. ‘This Captain Mal- 
said he, ‘is too much talked about. Iam sorry 
he does not know what sort of men we are. If you will 
second me we will look for him to-morrow.” Arming a 
number of his most trusted companions, he set forth at 
two in the morning, and late in the day came up with 
Malvezze and his troop, which consisted of 100 men-at- 
arms and 200 Albanians. The charge was terrific, and 
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for a while victory hung in the balance; but Bayard’s 
trenchant sword turned the scale, and such of the enemy 
as were not laid low, or unable to fly, were taken prison- 
ers. The Emperor of Germany, on receiving our knight 
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at camp, exclaimed, ‘‘ Knight! the king, my brother and 
your master, is proud and happy to have such a man as 
you in his service. I wish I had a dozen like you, if they 
cost me 100,000 florins a year.” 

Bayard’s next exploit was the capture of the Castle of 
Bassano, in which a cadet, a beardless stripling named 
Guignes Geoffry, greatly distinguished himself by taking 
a standard-bearer with the colors. Foraging parties 
became the order of tho day, and, as a consequence, 
heavy fighting was continually taking place. In one of 
these frays Bayard had his horse killed, and the knight 
fell heavily, his leg under the dead steed. He was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner, but immediately rescued by 
Pierrepoint. A fresh horse shared the fate of the first, 
and again was Bayard captured by the enemy, again to 
be rescued by the bastard Du Fay. The knight and his 
troop passed the night at a little village called St. Martin. 
A spy having brought in the information that a body of 
the enemy had repaired to St. Boniface, and were sleep- 
ing like dead men, Bayard cried, ‘‘1'1l wager my head 
that they are those we saw to-day, and that they are so 
fatigued with their day’s work they have not been able 
to go further. If you are willing, comrades, they shall 
be ours. We will have our horses well fed, and toward 
four o’clock in the morning we will go by moonlight and 
waken them up.” The result of this suggestion was the 
total rout of the Venetian troops. 

The year 1510 beheld Bayard before Lignagno, which 
stood a deal of battering, especially by a culverin twenty 
feet long, which was known by the name of *‘ tho great 
devil.” ‘The chevalier ordered snd witnessed the execu- 
tion of several brigands who had smoked to death a 
number of persons in a cave at Longaro, who had taken 
refuge there. While the execution was taking place, a 
kin lL of phantom issued from the cave ; a child of fifteen 
years, yellowed by smoke and more dead than alive. He 
was taken to the knight, who asked him by what miracle 
he had escaped. ‘The poor little wretch answered that 
when he saw the smoke, he fled to the furthest extremity 
of the cavern, where he had observed the rock broken up 
above, and that there he had received a little air. 

In 1511, Pope Julius II. claiming the Duchy of Ferrara 
as a possession of the Holy See, and wishing to reunite it, 
raised an army in the Bologna, and marched it to a town 
named San Felice. Bayard, who had spies everywhere, 
learned that the Pope was coming in person to conduct 
the siege of a place called Mirandola, and immediately 
resolved upon capturing the Holy Pontiff. At daybreak, 
on a certain day, the Pope entered his litter and took the 
road to La Mirandola. His prothonotaries, secretaries 
and other household officers were in advance. When 
Bayard beheld this cortege he pounced upon it, but some 
of its members turned bridle and galloped back to give 
the alarm at San Felice. The fugitives arrived, out of 
breath, just as the Pope reached the castle, and the good 
knight Bayard the town. His Holiness leaped from his 
litter, and himself assisted in raising the drawbridge. 
An instant later and he was in the mailed hands of the 
Chevalier Bayard, who was inconsolable at the failure of 
his daring scheme. La Mirandola capitulated, and the 
capture of La Bastia was determined upon. To Bayard’s 
wise counsel and wondrous valor was due not only the 
saving of La Bastia, but the salvation of the Duke of 
Ferrara and the French. Falling upon the enemy when 
least expected, they succeeded in absolutely defeating 
them. Five thousand prisoners, all the baggage, all the 
artillery and 300 horses, fell to the victors, with such an 
immense quantity of plunder as to render the latter 
almost embarrassing. To Bayard, the Duke of Ferrara 





now owed his estates. The French army was no less 
under an obligation to him, for it would undoubtedly 
have been lost if the Pope had succeeded in his plans. 

The Pope was for having the Duke of Ferrara as an 
ally, and opened negotiations through a wretch named 
Gueslo. The duke was to dismiss his French allies, who 
on their march homeward would be entirely at the merey 
of the Papal troops. The duke, on the other hand, of- 
fered Gueslo a rich reward to poison the Pope, which the 
reckless traitor accepted. Bayard, however, would not 
hear of it, and the duke gave up the idea. 

Trivulce, now a Marshal of France, re-took La Mi- 
randola in 1512, and destroyed the Papal army at 
Bologna. Bayard acquired so much glory on this oc- 
casion that the marshal declared, in the presence of all 
the officers of the army, that it was to the knight, after 
God, that they owed the victory. 

The chevalier was umpire in a horrible duel between 
two Spanish gentlemen, Santa Cruz and Azevedo. They 
fought with swords and poniards and on foot. After 
several strokes Santa Cruz thrust Azevedo in the face. 
Azevedo took his sword from him very skillfully, and 
plunged his own into Santa Cruz’s thigh downward, eut- 
ting to the bone. The blood spurted out, and Santa 
Cruz, taking but one step, fell. Azevedo cried out to 
him, ‘‘Surrender, Santa Cruz, or I shall kill you !” but, 
without answering, the other sat still on the ground with 
the sword in his hand, and made passes as if he still 
fought. Azevedo called upon him to stand up, saying 
that he would not strike him while down. Santa Cruz 
made an effort, but fell on his face, when his opponent 
raised his sword to cut off his head. The Duchess of 
Ferrara begged that the combatants be now separated. 
**T cannot do it in honor, madame !’’ said the Duke de 
Nemours. ‘Right gives the conquered to the victor.” 
Santa Cruzwas carried off on the Prior of Messina’s offer- 
ing himself as his second. By the law of victory the 
arms of Santa Cruz belonged to Azevedo, who sent to 
demand them. They were refused. He complained of 
this to the Duke of Ferrara, who charged Bayard to go 
and demand them ; that otherwise Santa Cruz should be 
brought back to the field, his wounds undressed, and his 
person abandoned to the discretion of the conqueror. 
Such were the grim doings of the age of chivalry ! 

It was while in the town of Carpi that the Duke de 
Nemours amused himself and his officers by consulting 
an astrologer, who foretold with gruesome accuracy the 
futures of many present. 

‘* My master,” said Bayard, ‘‘tell me if I shall be a 
man of consequence some day, and if I shall beconie 
rich ?” The astrologer made reply after scanning the 
knight’s face and hand. : 

‘You shall be richer in honor and virtue than ever 
French captain was before you, but you shall have 
scarcely any of fortune’s goods, so do not seek them. 
You shall serve another King of France besides the one 
who now reigns, and whom you serve, who will love and 
esteem you much; but the envy of those surrounding 
him will prevent. his giving you great riches, or promot- 
ing you to the honor that your merit will have deserved : 
Always believe that the fault will not be his. . . . A 
dozen years hence, at the most, you will die in action, 
and of a cannon-shot, and in no other way.” 

Brescia is one of the most beautiful towns in Europe, 
and the Venetians regained it by a surprise. The French 
resolved upon its recapture, and the chevalier was in- 
trusted with an important command. The troops march- 
ing to reinforce it were attacked by Bayard in his night- 
gown, for he had had the ague all night, and with his 
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corselet strapped over the gown and his good sword in | owner, who left it in the care of his wife and two young 
his hand, he held, with his standard-bearer, a defile for | and beautiful daughters. The elder lady opened the 
a quarter of an hour, and until he was joined by his | portal and received the knight as a dying man. Bayard 
troops. His standard-bearer was killed. ordered his two soldiers to station themselves at the gate, 
Brescia, having refused to surrender, was assaulted, | and to admit none but members of his own command. 
Bayard supporting what, in later times, is known as the The lady, flinging herself cn her knees by Bayard, 


‘forlorn hope.” He sobbed forth : 
was the first to cross i “Noble lord, I 
the rampart, but paid offer you the hous» 


dearly for his intre- 
pidity, having been 
struck by a pike in 
the thigh, the spear- 
head breaking off 
short in the flesh. 
The pain was so in- 
tense that he imag- 
ined himself dying, 
and cried : 

“‘Captain Molard, 
take the command of 
my men. The town 
is won, but I shall 
never enter it. I 
am wounded to the 
death !”’ 

The blood was 
streaming from his 
wound in such a 
degree that two of 
his men tore up their 
shirts to stanch it, 
and then bore him 
from the fray with as 
little motion as pos- 
sible. 

Molard and his 
men, maddened at 
the loss of their cap- 
tain, lung themselves 
like tigers upon the 
enemy. The Duke 
de Nemours, learn- 
ing that the first fort 
was taken, but that 
Bayard was mortally 
wounded, was strick- 
en with the utmost 
grief, and exclaimed : 

‘Let us go and 
avenge the death of 
the most accomplish- 
ed knight that ever 
lived !” 

Brescia fell. The 
carnage was awful. 
The town was pil- 


and all it contains ; 
all is yours by the 
law of war. I only 
beseech one favor, 
which is that you 
will preserve the 
lives and honor of 
myself and my two 
daughters !”’ 

‘*Madame,”’ replied 
the knight, scarcely 
able to draw breath, 
“T do not know 
whether I shall re- 
cover from the wound 
I have received, but 
as long as I live 
neither you nor your 
daughters shall sus- 
tain more injury than 
myself; only take 
care of them, and do 
not let them appear. 
I promise you that 
no one shall enter 
the house contrary 
to your wish. I am 
not the man to plun- 
der you ; on the con 
trary, I promise you 
all the respect and 
friendship in my 
power. But the 
most urgent need 
now is to procure me 
some help, and that 
quickly !” 

A surgeon was pro- 
cured, who declared 
that Bayard’s wound 
was not mortal, and 
in less than _ six 
weeks our knight 
was again in the 
saddle. 

The Duke de Ne- 
mours, on leaving 
Brescia, made Bay- 
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laged. The plunder P fi qv itt 1 ard many presents, 
was the immediate a al ey among them 500 
cause of subsequent igi | « ) 4 crowns, which the 
French disaster, for chevalier divided 
the soldiers became BAYARD’S ARMOR. ; equally between the 
so enriched by it that two soldiers who had 


they deserted in bands and returned to their homes, leav- | stood by him ; he also made good to them their losses 

ing the army a complete skeleton. Ina short time the of plunder. 

French lost every town and fortress they held in Italy. When about to depart from the house where he had 
Bayard, mortally wounded—as was supposed—was | lain ill of his wound, the lady came to him with an offer- 

placed by two of his soldiers on a wooden door, and | ing of 2,500 gold ducats, in a highly ornamented steel 


carried to a large and handsome house deserted by its | coffer, ransom money. The knight, who never in his life 
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set any value 
on gold or 
silver,smiled 
as he asked 
her how 
much was in 
the coffer. 
The lady 
replied, 2,500 
gold ducats, 
but that he 
must have as 
much as he 
asked for. 
The knight 
refused the 
money, 
thanking the 
good lady for 
her kindness 
and friend- 
sbip, and as 


she insisted upon his taking it, 
he sent for her two daughters, 
on whom he bestowed it as dower. 
The girls each gave him a piece 
of her work, the elder two brace- 
lets of gold and silver thread, and 
the younger a crimson satin purse 
richly embroidered. 

When the good knight joined 
the French army before Ravenna, 
he was received by the prince and 
the troops with as much demon- 
stration of joy as though he had 
been a reinforcement of 10,000 
men. The fighting under the 
walls of Ravenna was after Bay- 
ard’s own taste—hot, chivalrous, 
bloody. The Duke de Nemours 
was killed, having fought on foot 
unhorsed, 
ceived fifteen sword-cuts in the 
The knight was 
everywhere, doing deeds of des- 


after being 
face alone. 


perate valor, 
fighting from 
eight o’clock 
in the morn- 
ing until four 
in the after- 
noon. The 
flower of the 
French and 
Spanish 
chivalry fell, 
and scarce 
an officer on 
either side 
left the field 
unwounde d. 
On the fol- 
lowing day 
Ravenna was 
plundered. 
Bayard in- 
dited a long 
epistle to 
his uncle, 
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almost ad nauseam. 
ing here, the knight was laid low 
by a violent fever, which reduced 
him to a very skeleton. When he 
found himself in this weak state, 
his regret was not that death was 
near, but that he must die in his 
While he was in this state, 


Laurent Al- 
leman, de- 
scriptive of 
the bloody 
battle, a 
letter well 
worthy of 
perusal, but 
un fortunate- 
ly much too 
lengthy to 
include in 
this neces- 
sarily _ brief 
narrative. 
The French 
next threw 
themselves 
into Pavia, 
the Swiss en- 
tering at the 
same time. 


Our knight had two horses killed 
under him, and while, as the last 
man, defending a bridge which 
he was to break down to cut off 
of the enemy, a 
faleon-shot struck his shoulder, 
cutting off the flesh to the bone. 
Shirts were torn up for bandages, 
and tree-moss was applied for lack 
of better surgery, which enabled 
him to follow the army, repassing 
the Alps; when Bayard repaired 
to Grenoble, the residence of his 
uncle, where he was /féted by the 


townspeople 
While resid- 


all the town, 
both great 
and _ small, 
the bishop 
and clergy 
and the 
nuns, prayed 
incessantly 
for his pres- 
ervation. His 
recovery was 
slow, and it 
was many 
months ere 
he again 
appeared in 
panoply. It 
was during 
his convales- 
cence that 
his contin- 


ence was put 
to severest 
test by the 
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offer of a beautiful and well-born virgin, whose mother 
was willing to sell her to the knight through dire dis- 
tress. Having sternly reproached the mother, Bayard 
presented the trembling girl, who had been introduced 


unawares to his chamber by a roguish valet, a marriage | 


portion of 200 crowns ; and, as he quitted the town, be- 
held her honorably wedded to the man of her choice. 

After the chevalier had passed some time in Dauphiny, 
féled and caressed by everybody, the King, Louis XIL., 
sent an army to Guienne to recover the Kingdom of 
Navarre from Ferdinand, King of Arragon. The enter- 
prise was not successful, and Bayard was requested to lay 
siege to Pampeluna, which, after a brief siege, he bat- 
tered in and plundered. 

In the year 1513, Henry VIII. of England, with a large 
army, landed at Calais, and laid siege to Terouanne. 
ard was for capturing the ‘ Merrie Monarch” on his 
road. With 1,200 men-at-arms he was eager to charge 
the English. ‘‘ Let us charge them,” he urged. ‘If we 
break them we shall have their king ; if they drive us 
back, our horses will carry us off without much loss.” 
He was overruled, but unable to contain himself, he fell 
in the rear of the troops and carried off a large cannon 
known as St. John, being one of what Henry called his 
**Twelve Apostles.”” A skirmish that now took place 


say- 


with the English is known in history as ‘‘ The Battle of | 


the Spurs,” as the French, on the sound of retreat, put 
spurs to their horses and galloped off the field to a 
man, Chabannes in vain endeavoring to turn them back. 
In this rush of spurring was the redoubtable Bayard, 


who often faced about, and at length reined in at a little 


bridge, where he made a bold stand ; but, overpowered 


by numbers, was compelled to surrender, having first | 


made a well-equipped officer prisoner with a view to 
subsequent ransom. 

The English king ‘“chaffed” the cavalier anent his 
flight, and secretly proposed to him to enter the English 
services assuring him of riches and honors. Pope Julius 
had made him a similar offer, and to both he made the 
same answer: ‘‘that he had only one Master in heaven, 
who was God, and one upon earth, who was the King of 
France, and that he would never serve any other.” 

Lonis died on New Year's Day, 1514, and the new king, 
Francis I., 
Milan, which the continued to hold in 
reignty. Our knight again entered Italy, and was soon 


Sforzas sove- 
in the thickest of the fray, and was as wise in council as 
In a bloody skirmish, 
Bayard came near to losing his life. 


he was valiant with the sword. 
He was mounted on 
a spirited horse, who, feeling himself wounded, slipped 
his bridle and dashed in through the Swiss, and was 
careering toward another troop, who would have given the 
knight no quarter, when the maddened brute became en- 
tangled in some vine-stalks, hanging from tree to tree, 
and was brought to a sudden standstill. Bayard slid 
from his horse to the ground, left all his arms, and, 
creeping on his hands and feet, so as to escape observa- 
tion, arrived safely in camp. The Duke of Lorraine 
meeting him in such a sorry plight, presented him with 
a splendid horse. The knight soon picked up a helmet, 
and, being well mounted, charged for the enemy without 
a moment's delay, and so greatly did he distinguish him- 
self that the king expressed a desire to receive the honor 
of knighthood at his hands; a ceremony performed by 
Bayard with great circumstance and formality. 

Having ‘“‘enjoyed”’ a campaign, during which he de- 
fended Meziéres against the Imperialists, the chevalier 
repaired to Paris with the king, where he was regarded 
as the lion of the day, the French Parliament presenting 


at once meditated reconquering the Duchy of | 


him with an address. He then sojourned at Grenoble, 
and from thence departed, by request of the king, to 
| ‘* keep an eye upon the Genoese.” He now had to con- 
| front a terrible enemy—the plague !—and never did ten- 
derness, watchfulness, or charity, do better work. He 
provided for all, nourished at his proper cost the sick 
poor, and extended his care in every direction. He 
| fought the grim enemy so well that he eventually and 
speedily forced him to retire from Grenoble. 

The year 1524 beheld Bayard’s last campaign. Admiral 
Bonnivet established his quarters in a little town called 





Biagrasso, and ordered the chevalier to advance to a small 
village quite close to Milan named Robecco, an utterly 
defenseless post. The Spaniards were in such force that 
Bayard was compelled to retreat upon Biagrasso. From 
Biagrasso the French were again compelled to retreat, the 
knight in command of the rear guard. The artillery and 
flags were then thrown fi rward and in safety, when, 
about ten o’clock in the morning, an arquebuse was fired, 
the stone of which struck Bayard across the loins, and 
completely fractured his spine. ‘When he felt the blow, 
his first ery was ‘‘ Jesus!’ Then he added, ‘Oh, God ! 
Iam slain!” Then he kissed the cross-hilt of his sword, 
using it as a crucifix. He changed color, and his men 
seeing him stagger, went to him and urged him to with- 
draw from the fray. 

**Tt is all over!” he said to them. ‘“‘Iam a dead man, 
and do not wish in my last moments to turn my back 
to the enemy for the first time in my life !” 

He had still strength enough left to order a charge, 
seeing that the Spaniards were about to advance. Then 
he was placed by some Swiss at the foot of a tree, ‘so 
that,” said he, ‘‘I may have my face toward the enemy !"” 
| ‘Jt is,” the dying knight exclaimed, ‘‘ God's will to 

take me to Himself. He has kept me in this world long 

| enough, and shown me more goodness and favor than I 
deserved.” Then, there being no priest, he confessed to 
his gentleman squire, of whom he begged to be left 
where he was, because any movement caused the most 
acute pain. The Lord d’Alégre, Provost of Paris, asked 
for and received his last wishes; and a Swiss captain, 
named John Diesbach, offered to remove him, for fear 
| that he should fall into the enemy’s power ; but he re- 
plied to him and all the officers who surrounded him : 
‘*Let me devote the short time that remains to me to 
thinking of my conscience. I beg you all to leave me, for 
fear that you should be made prisoners, and that would 
be another grief forme. Iam dying! You cannot re- 
lieve me in any way. All Task of you, Lord d’Alégre, 
is to assure the king that I die his servant, without any 
regret but my inability to render him further services, 
Give my respects to my lady, the Princess of France, and 
to all the gentlemen and captains. And, now, good-by, 
my good friends! Icommend to you the care of my 
soul !” 

The Lord of Pescara, the Spanish captain, had his 
own tent and bed brought immediately, had it spread 
close by the dying man, and himself helped him to lie 
upon it, kissing his hand the while. He gave him a 
guard, so that he should be neither crowded nor pressed 
upon, and himself fetched a priest, to whom Bayard con- 
fessed, with perfect consciousness and edifying ‘piety. 

All the Spanish army hastened to come and admire the 
expiring hero. 

Bayard being left alone, thought only of his approach- 
ing death; he devoutly recited the ‘‘ Miserere,” after 
which he prayed alond ; his last words being, ‘‘ Let Thy 
justice be softened by the merits of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” 
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Bayard died on the 30th of April, 1524, aged forty-eight 
years. The Spaniards showed as sincere a regret at his 
death as did France. As soon as he was dead, the guard 
that the Marquis of Pescara had given him bore him, by 
that nobleman’s orders, to the nearest church, where 
services were said over him for two days; after which the 
body was handed over to his squires and servants, with 
passports, to transport it to France. 

When the king heard of the chevalier’s death he was 
sorely afflicted for many days. 

“We have lost,” he said, ‘‘a great captain, whose name 
alone made his arms feared and honored.” 

The knight’s body was taken to France into the prov- 
ince of his birth, to be placed, according to the last 
wishes of the hero, near his ancestors. The procession 
passed through Piedmont and Savoy, and everywhere 
the Duke of Savoy gave orders that it should be re- 
ceived with all the honors accorded to princes of the 
blood royal, that services should be performed for the 
repose of his soul in all the churches on the road, and 
that the body should lie over night in a church. 

At Grenoble the knight’s remains were received with 
kingly honors, and borne to a neighboring convent of 
Minims, founded by his uncle. There he was laid in the 
chapel of the Allemans. A tablet with his bust in white 
marble, wearing the collar of his Order and a Latin epi- 
taph, is preserved in Grenoble, where they profess to 
have his remains, but they are more probably still be- 
neath the factory established in the Alleman chapel. 

All writers, whether while Bayard was living, or since 
his death, have agreed, without a single exception, to 
praise him for the virtues that can adorn humanity, and 
which were all assembled in him—piety, charity, modesty, 
generosity, valor, greatness of mind in danger, good- 
ness in victory, disinterestedness, the talent of obeying 
and commanding ; also, justice in his advices, fertility in 
expedients, fidelity to his king, his country, and his duty 

he had all these ; and his virtues cannot be better ex- 
pressed than by the surname which his own age decreed 
to him, of “the knight without fear, and without re- 
proach.” 


CAVENDISH’S DISREGARD FOR MONEY. 

‘‘Tue bankers ” (says Mr. Pepys), ‘‘ where he kept his 
accounts, in looking over their affairs, found he had a 
considerable sum in their hands—nearly eighty thousand 
pounds—and one of them remarked that he did not think 
it right that it should‘lie so without investment. He 
was, therefore, commissioned to wait upon Mr. Caven- 
dish, who at that time resided at Clapham. Upon his ar- 
rival at the house he desired to speak to Mr. Cavendish. 

‘““The servant said: ‘What is your business with 
him ?” 

‘He did not choose to tell the servant. 

“The servant then said: ‘You must wait till my 
master rings his bell, and then I will let him know.’ 

‘*In about a quarter of an hour the bell rang, and the 
banker had the curiosity to listen to the conversation 
which took place. 

‘* «Sir, there is a person below who wants to speak to 
you.’ 

“© Who is he ? 
me, sir ?”’ 

‘** He says he is your banker, and must speak to you.’ 

‘**Mr. Cavendish, in great agitation, desires he may be 
sent up, and before he entered the room, cries : ‘ What 
do you come here for? What do you want with me ?’ 

* «Sir, I thought it proper to wait upon you. as we 


Who is he ? What does he want with 





have a very large balance in hand of yours, and wish for 
your orders respecting it.’ 

*“«¢Tf it is any trouble to you, I will take it out of your 
hands. Do not come here to plague me!’ 

***Not the least trouble to us, sir—not the least; but 
we thought you might like some of it to be invested.’ 

*** Well, well! What do you want to do ?’ 

***Perhaps you would like to have forty thousand 
pounds invested ? 

““*Do so! do so! and don’t come here and trouble me, 
or I will remove it!” 


A LION-HUNT BY MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 


As WE approached Zoupantsberg and were actually in 
sight of it, the fast approach of night warned us that it 
would be useless to attempt to reach it. With all our 
anxiety to be in civilized society, we were forced to halt 
and camp. We had neighbors, if not of the kind we de- 
sired. One of the men, seeing a suspicious movement in 
the jungle, dashed in and brought out a leopard which 
he had dispatched. 

The spot where we pitched our camp bears, in tho 
language of the Boers, the name of Adicul. There was 
no moon, but the sky was clear, and I began to make ob- 
servations to fix my exact position. My devotion to 
science stood me in good stead. I had secured a mag- 
nesium lamp and a supply of wire. This I found very 
useful, 

I was taking with my sextant the altitude of Canopns, 
and drawing my angles with the help of Aldebaran, when 
a roar like thunder startled me from the stellar world. 
The sound came from my immediate vicinity. My horse, 
fastened to a wheel of the wagon, plunged so as to move 
the heavy vehicle, and the oxen came plunging toward us, 
Laying down my sextant I seized my rifle, while my man, 
Augustine, turned the light full on the spot from which 
the roar came; as he did so, the cone of light fell upon 
the majestic forms of two enormous lions. Fascinated by 
the light of the magnesium wire thus suddenly flashed 
upon them, they stood as if statues carved in rock, while 
[I aimed with all the coolness I could muster. One 
barrel, then in a second the other, and the two lions fell 
mortally wounded. 

Leaving them quivering there, we rushed back to se- 
cure the horses and cattle, now wild with fear, and to 
alm some of our cowardly people, who, crouching under 
the wagon, were shouting out boasts of their valorous in- 
tention to slay all the wild animals in Africa. Augustine 
and Verissimo had stood stanchly by me, one holding the 
lantern which did me such good service, the other with a 
loaded rifle ready for me if I had missed. Better fellows 
in an emergency I never met or had under me. 


‘“‘Snut THE Door.”— Charles Burney, the well-known 
author of the ‘‘ History of Music,” had a great dread of a 
draught of air, and would never sit in one if he could 
possibly avoid it. ‘‘Shut the door !” was the salutation 
uttered by him to any one who, entering his apartment, 
neglected the rule, and by chance left the door open. 
As an illustration of this habit, it is related that, having 
been stopped and robbed by footpads while returning 
home one evening in his carriage to Chelsea Hospital, of 
which he was the organist, he called them back as they 
were making off, exclaiming, in a commanding voice, 
‘‘Shut the door!” The rogues, losing their presence of 
mind for the moment, obeyed the order, and shut the 
door ! 





A LION-HUNT BY MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 
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DAUGHTERS OF CAIN. 


BY 


ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuarter VIII.— Estuer Hart’s Journat. 


Ir was at Barton Academy that I first began to keep a 
journal, and I have continued the practice since leaving 
school, because it sometimes helps to beguile the loneli- 
less of life on this bleak island. 

After the departure of Mr. Fleetwood in grand’ther’s 
boat to-day, I sat for a long time on the rocks, looking 
away in the direction of Cinderville, and battling with 
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one of my darkest and most discontented moods. Pre- 
sently Aunt Deb came to the door and called me in. 

*‘T hope to goodness that man will never come here 
again !” was her first salutation. 

I asked for no explanations. She eyed me askance for 
a moment, then burst out, fretfully : 

“You be as trying a critter, Essie Hart, as ever I set 








eyes on! There ain’t a gal up and down the whole 
Maine coast that’s better provided for than you be. 
You’ve got handsome gowns and rings and chains and 
spending money, and a comfortable home with grand- 
*ther and me; and in spite of it all, you’re as oneasy 
from morn till night as a fish out of water. I don’t be- 
lieve you ever felt contented for a single hour here at 
Porgy Island.” 

‘*No,” said I, sadly enough ; ‘‘ I never did.” 

‘* Ongrateful !” sniffed Aunt Deb, behind a huge cotton 
handkerchief. ‘‘ The worst thing that can befall a gal is 
to have too many good looks.” 

‘* You were never tried in that way, Aunt Deb,” said I; 
and then I was sorry for the words, and drew the im- 
mense handkerchief away and kissed her. 

“Tf you had a squint and freckles, Esther, you would 
not be the restless, oneasy critter that you are,” pursued 
Aunt Deb; ‘‘a-chafing and a-fuming at your lot with 
grand’ther and me! Seems as if you never cared much 
for either of us, and we your own flesh and blood, too ! 
If I’d a-had my way, you never would have gone to 

3arton Academy ; but your father was possessed to have 
you eddicated in first-class style, and this is what comes 
of it—pride and discontent and vanity and vexation of 
sperrit |” 

Her charges against me are true enough. I am all that 
she says, and more. I care very little for Aunt Deb or 
grand’ther, and I detest Porgy Rock and its barren soli- 
tude. 

Watched the beacon for grand’ther the first half of the 
night. The sea was very quiet, only the breakers boomed 
on the other side of the island. Large and bright the 
stars shone in the deep purple sky. Up in the tower the 
lamp flamed with a steady light through the slow hours. 
A ship went by, with pale wings spread in the star-lit 
silence. 

Shall I ever see him again ? 

Wednesday. 
3efore the sun had reached meridian he came alone, in 
Rube Dexter’s boat. I was just pushing off from the 
landing-place. 

‘* Where are you going ?”’ he cried, eagerly. 

“To catch a string of mackerel for dinner,” I an- 
swered. 

“Delightful! Pray let me go with you.” 

I sat stiff and ungracious, while he scrambled with 
more speed than grace into my dory. 

** Will you permit me to take the oars ?” he asked. 

‘‘No,” I replied ; ‘‘I probably know how to usé them 
much better than you do.” 

‘‘Now am I annihilated, indeed !” he said, with a gay 
laugh. ‘At least, let me humbly beg permission to help 
you secure the mackerel.” 

He looked like a young viking, with his broad shoul- 
ders and blue eyes, and hair as fair as flax. 

‘‘Have you had much experience in fishing ?” I 
queried, scornfully. - 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I know all about lobster traps, 
and weirs, and drag-nets, and trawls. I have been pol- 
locking and haddocking and haking with your friend 
Rube Dexter. A week at Cinderville has transformed me 
into a purely amphibious creature.” 

A little bird, somewhat larger than a sandpiper, was 
hovering over the water near by. I nodded toward it. 


‘That is a sea-goose,” I said ; ‘‘and wherever vou S¢e 
it, there you will find mackerel.” 

**What am I to do? 

“Drop the anchor.” 

Down it splashed over the boat's side. 


Command me.” 
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‘**Now mind your tackle. There’s a box of bait under 
the seat.’’ 

We had struck a shoal of fat, mottled beauties. How 
fast we drew them in! The sun glowed hot overhead, a 
land wind combed the current into languid ripples. 
Trouble very often with Mr. Fleetwood's tackle, and con- 
stant appeals to me for help. 

‘IT think you are tangling it purposely,” I said, at last, 
with stern suspicion. He colored to his eyebrows. 

‘Like the father of his country, I cannot tell a lie, 
he said; and then seized upon the hands which he had 
called so often to his aid, and pressed them to his lips. 
‘** There are temptations, Miss Hart, which no man could 
find it in his heart to resist.” 

I snatched away my hands. ‘‘ We will fish no more 
to-day,” I said, with high displeasure. He drew in the 
anchor meekly, and we started back to the Light. 

‘** Pray, what brought you to Porgy Island again to- 
day ?’ I demanded. He gave me a reproachful look. 

**Pardon me, is that quite—quite polite, Miss Hart ? 
Is it hospitable ? You brought me! I came because I 
could not help myself any more than that silly sea-goose 
can help following the mackerel shoal.” 

Some birds flew over the boat at that moment, utter- 
It was like a woman’s name— 


ing a sharp, queer cry. 
© Maud! Maud!” 

He started violently. ‘‘The deuce!” I heard him 
mutter. He does not like the name, perhaps. 

** What sort of a bird is that ?” he asked. 

**T do not know,” I answered, carelessly. ‘‘The same, 
maybe, that Tennyson’s young man had in mind when 
he said : 

*** Birds in the high Hall garden, 
When twilight was falling; 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and ecalling.’” 

**T have a cousin by that name,” he said, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘I could have sworn that it was her voice over- 
head. Pray let me take my turn at quoting Tennyson.” 

And then, with his bold eyes fixed steadily on my face, 
he said over these lines in a low, effective tone: 


“*Ts there a voice coming up with the voice of the deep 

from the strand, 

One coming up, with a song, in the flush of the glimmer- 
ing red ? 

Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun from 
the sea, 

Love that can shape or can shatter a life till the life 
shall have fled ? 

Nay, let us welcome him, Love that can lift up a life from 
the dead. 

Keep him away from the lone little isle. Let us be, let 


us be, 

Nay, let him make it his own, let him reign in it—he, it 
is he— 

Love that is born of the deep, coming up with the sun from 
the sea,’”? 


I spoke not a word. We landed, and he carried the 
mackerel up to the house. Aunt Deb sat at her big 
wool-wheel in the kitchen—such things are still used 
along the Maine coast—and being in a hospitable mood, 
she invited Mr. Fleetwood to dine with us for the second 
time. Grand’ther also urged him. He staid. Dinner— 
broiled mackerel and potatoes, fried lobster, and one of 
Aunt Deb’s famous Indian puddings. 

After the meal, gran’ther carried him up to the tower, 
to look at the light. Determined not to encounter him 
again, I went off over the chaotic rocks, to the furthest 
end of the island, and hid myself among the ledges there 
in the Mermaid’s Chair—a dangerous cleft, scarcely above 
high-water mark, The gulls and I know the place well. 
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Icrouched down in my wild refuge, and gazed gloomily 
out to sea, my chin in my hand, my hair flying in the 
wind, the great waves crashing up around my feet, and 
spattering me with thin salt spray. A shark was cruising 
just below—I could see his sinister fins rising now and 
then above the water. 

‘He is waiting for me to make a misstep,” I thought— 
as, without doubt, he was. 

Higher and higher the waves dashed up; they had 
quite drenched the skirt of my dress, when I heard a 
voice on the rocks overhead : 


“To look on a pair of bright black eyes 
Is the life of a pair of blue ones!” 


it sang gayly; after which followed an imperative call : 

“Come out of that, Miss Hart! Do you want to 
drown ?” 

I did not stir or answer. He thought I was deafened 
by the waves—he leaned down and touched me. I 
started incautiously up, with the blood racing furiously 
through my heart; my foot slipped ; a moment more and 
I should have been within reach of the shark’s jaws ; but, 
with a cry, Guy Fleetwood had leaped down into the 
Mermaid’s Chair. He seized me, asI clung, in a cloud of 
flying spume, to the bare, perpendicular, wave-swept 
rock, and lifted me bodily to his own level. 

There was a moment of silence, in which I stood look- 
ing at my hands, all torn and bleeding from my despe- 
rate clutch on the ledge ; then he cried out : 

‘My poor child! I frightened you, did I not ?” And 
he drew forth his handkerchief and wrapped it about 
my wounds. He was deadly pale. ‘‘ Forgive me for fol- 
lowing you here —it is a matter of civility! I must say 
good-by ! Rube Dexter has just brought me a telegram 
from Cinderville.” 

‘*Ah,” I said, with a wicked little laugh, ‘‘ perhaps 
some one has, at last, discovered Concordia Tempest ?” 

‘‘No,” he answered, very gravely ; ‘“‘things of greater 
importance have quite driven that perplexing female 
from my mind. My mother is dangerously ill, and I am 
called home to Canada.” He caught his breath in a 
very odd way. ‘‘ Look me in the face, Esther! Shall I 
ever come to this ‘ lone little isle’ again, or shall I not ? 
Do you ever wish to see me again ?” 

Would I have this stranger to rule over me? DidI 
desire his dominion? My heart swelled fiercely. I 
looked him full in lis pale face, as he had requested, 
and answered : 

“‘T never wish to see you again ! 
Porgy Light !” 

‘You have saved my honor !” he said, bitterly ; ‘‘ per- 
haps I ought to thank you for that !” 

Then he turned, and hurried away over the rocks, 
never looking back. 

The sea lay under the low afternoon sky—a great daz- 
zle of berylline tints—a vast field, scaled with changeful 
opal and amethyst. His boat faded away in that wealth of 
costly color. He will come no more ! 


Come no more to 


hd 


Thursday. 
Gray clouds trailing low over the riotous sea. Misern- 
ble winds complaining across the rock, and around the 
tower. Aunt Debbie, lugubrious and tearful, bent upon 
chanting such cheerful hymns as : 


“Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound.’ 


Gran’ther down with a ‘‘spell” of rheumatism, and so 
irritable that there is perpetual warfare in the house. 
Aunt Deb and I attend the light. No matter what may 
happen on Porgy Island, the light must burn on, 





Friday. 

Without doubt he has reached his mother by this 
time. What did he mean when he said that I, by re- 
fusing to see him again, had saved his honor ? 

Everything at the light the same as yesterday. A 
heavy storm approaching. <A jigger went by toward 
Cinderville ; a schooner and a few fishing-boats passed— 
all making for port. 


“Love that is born of the deep, coming up with the sun 
from the sea; 
Love that can shape or can shatter a life till the life 
shall have fled,” 


How those lines that he quoted out there on the water 
buzz through my head. Gran’ther’s rheumatism is in- 
creasing. 

**Let me go to Cinderville for a doctor,” I said. 

‘*No,” answered gran’ther ; ‘it’s coming on to blow 
great guns. ITain’t a-goin’ to have you running any 
risks, Essie! You’re too precious to Aunt Deb and 
me !” 

I stared. 
anybody. 

** We depend on your board, you know,” he explained, 
naively. 

Gran’ther’s pay for keeping the light is very small, and 
Aunt Deb loves money even better than she loves Watts’s 
hymns. Of course they depend on my board, and of 
course they value me from that standpoint only. Why 
should one care about such trifles—why, in fact, should 
one care for anything or anybody in the world ? 


I never before knew that I was precious to 


Saturday. 

Gran’ther’s rheumatism remains the same. Desolation 
at the Light, and silence, save for the roaring of hungry 
tides. Toward nightfall the wind began to blow, and 
the rain to beat against the windows. Storms at Porgy 
Island are no trifling affairs. I hurried to the tower to 
light the beacon. 

As I stood there, with gran’ther’s glass in hand, look- 
ing out upon the sea, I disecovered—could I believe my 
own eyes ?—a boat making for the island. Its sole oceu- 
pant—a man—exhibited considerable skill in managing 
his frail craft. Now down in a white trough of foam it 
went, then up on the curling crest of a wave. The boat 
was Rube Dexter’s, but who was the man ? 

He made straight for the landing-place. I thought he 
could never reach it through tlfe surf that was running ; 
but when I descended the tower-stair, and passed into 
the dwelling-house, lo! he was there before me—a pale, 
smiling, dripping spectre, standing on Aunt Deb’s best 
braided mat. 

“We thought you was gone to Canady; sir,” I heard 
gran’ther say as I opened the door. 

“T tried to go, but I could not,” he answered ; then 
he turned and looked at me. Neither of us spoke. 

‘*You’re more of a sailor than I took you for,” said 
gran’ther, ‘‘if you’ve brought a boat from Cinderville in 
this sea. You can’t go back to-night !” 

‘* Well, it’s a mercy somebody has come,” cried Aunt 
Deb ; ‘‘ for I don’t know of anything lonesomer than two 
women and a crippled man shut up together on this 
rock, with the storm a-pelting, and the water making a 
clean breach over everything, and that light to ‘tend, if 
all of us go to destruction together. And father, with no 
regard for his immortal soul, a-flying in the face of 
Providence, and swearing about his rheumatiz fit to 
raise the roof !” 

“Did you come across in Kube’s boat, Mr. Fleet- 
wood ?” piped gran’ther. 
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‘* Yes,” he answered. 

“Tt was reckless doings in such a storm ; you risked 
your life, sir.” 

** May be—I didn’t think of that.” 

Night fell, black and terrible. The gale steadily in- 
creased, the waves beat with tremendous force on the 
island—we could hear them creeping up, like hungry 
wolves, to the very door. 

‘** Maybe we'll have to take refuge in the tower afore 
morning,” said Aunt Deb. 

‘‘Like enough we shall,” assented gran’ther, cheer- 
fully; ‘‘ like enough the sharks will be a-feeding on us all 
*twixt now and sunrise. There’s nothing, as I can see, 
to hinder the whole place from being washed 

In spite of this prospect, Aunt Deb set forth 
of broiled bacon and potatoes, of which our unbidden 
guest partook sparingly. During the meal, while talk- 
ing with gran’ther, he chanced to call him ‘‘ Mr. Hart.” 
Gran’ther made haste to correct the error. 

‘‘My name is Joe Runnel, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Hart be- 
longs only to Essie. Her mother was my darter ; Deb 
here is my stepdarter—the child of my wife by a first 
marriage. We're a sort of mixed up lot. Each of us 
answers to a different name.” 

Mr. Fleetwood showed no particular interest in our 
family-tree. Supper over, the trio gathered around the 
fire. Crippled gran’ther began to croon over some wild 
tales of shipwreck and disaster. I did not join them. 
My place was up in the tower with the light. I slipped 
into the passage, donned my dreadnaught, took up my 
lantern, and stepped out upon the bridge which con- 
nects the house with the tower. 

Here a terrific blast nearly swept me off my feet. My 
lantern went out, leaving me in utter darkness. I clung 
blindly to the iron railing, over which the sea was hurling 
its foam and slippery spray. At the same moment, a 
hand, strong, but cold as ice, closed around mine—took 
possession of me, suddenly, resolutely. He was there at 
my side, in the deep darkness, trying to shield me with 
his own body. A second gust dashed us both against the 
wall of the tower. 

**Go back !”’ I gasped. 

‘*TImpossible !’ he answered. 

And so, through the thunderous riot, the pitch-black 
night, we groped up the steep ladders, through narrow 
open traps, to the light, his hold upon me tightening all 
the way. There, at the top of the tall tower, we stood, at 
last, revealed to each other. He was as pale as the slead. 

‘You told me never to come to the island again,” he 
said. ‘I knew that I ought to obey you. Duty to my 
mother, honor, everything called me to Canada, but I 
could not go. For days I have been over there at Cin- 
derville, fighting as hard a battle with self as man ever 


away.” 
a supper 


fought. And here I stand, Esther, ignominiously con- 
quered! I would have come to this rock to-night if a 


legion of demons had stood in my way-—if death itself 
had been the penalty! T love you against my own will, 
and in defiance of all sound reason and good judgment. 
Oh, you sorceress!” He opened his arms with a great 
ery, ‘can you—will you love me?” 

A wild thrill of joy went through me, but swift upon it 
followed a shuddering dread. Perhaps I am supersti- 
tious by nature. At any rate, the dreary place, the night, 
the black, shrieking storm, Alled me with a sudden 
strange terror. Across the glass of the high, wind- 
rocked tower a legion of demon-voices seemed screaming, 
** Beware !” 

I staggered back a step and covered my face. 

‘* Esther !” 





He snatched me to his heart. His lips pressed mine. 

‘*Speak !’”” he urged ; ‘‘do you love me ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, solemnly, ‘“‘I love you; but some- 
thing tells me it is a love which will bring us nothing 
but sorrow, despair and death !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FLIGHT. 

**Deatu !” echoed Guy Fleetwood, with a face as 
white as the island girl’s, for, somehow, she seemed to 
communicate her dark forebodings to him. ‘‘Do not 
say such things, Esther. No trouble shall come to you 
through me—no sorrow. I swear to cherish you ten- 
derly till I die ; I swear to love you for ever and ever !” 

The wind screamed mockingly around the tall tower, 
the waves beat mockingly on the rocks below. Did 
Fleetwood think of his cousin Maud then? If he did, 
the thought had no power to stay his new, impetuous 
passion. The two were strangers, they knew next to no- 
thing of each other, yet here in the tempestuous night, 
at the top of the old lighthouse, they stood plighting 
their troth. 

**You have seen me but three times,” sighed Esther. 
‘* How strange—how very strange it all seems!” 

**T knew, the moment I first looked upon you, that my 
doom was sealed,” he answered, passionately. ‘* What 
has Love to do with times and seasons ? I love you, and 
all the rest of the world may go. I have laughed at the 
grand passion in my day; I have thought it a foolish 
delusion ; and in this way, you see, it takes revenge upon 
me at last.” 

With the shining black braids and the face like carven 
pearl pressed against his breast, he might well forget his 
loyalty to Maud, his honor, his social obligations. 

** Will you marry me, Esther ?” he said, through set 
teeth. ‘‘If you do not, no other woman ever shall !’’ 

**Your sick mother in Canada—what will she say to 
your choice ?” faltered Esther Hart. 

‘‘She may not like it at first,” he answered, frankly. 
“Indeed, I am sure she will not ; but time will reconcile 
her to it, and when she sees you she will love you. Any- 
way,” gloomily, ‘‘I cannot marry to please my mother.’’ 

She was barely eighteen, and very shy, in spite of all 
her pride, so she questioned him no more, and he volun- 
teered no further information. They went back down 
the stair to the house. Gran’ther Joe Runnel and Aunt 
Deb, crooning over the kitchen-fire, were startled to see 
this pair of young creatures flashing suddenly up to 
them with such a light on their faces as never was on 
land nor sea. 

‘*Mr. Runnel,” began Fleetwood, with manly candor, 
*“‘T love your granddaughter, and she has promised to 
become my wife. Give us your blessing.” 

Crippled with rheumatism Gran’ther Joe undoubtedly 
was, but at these words he bounced up like a rubber 
ball from his flag-bottomed chair. Fright and dismay 
mingled in his wrinkled face, and seemed to choke his 
breath. As for Aunt Deb, she uttered a shrill scream. 

“There ! father,” she cried, ‘‘it’s come, jest as I 
thought it would—it’s come, and you and I are ruined !"” 

To this outbreak, which seemed quite as strange to 
Esther as it did to Fleetwood, Gran’ther responded, with 
a furious snort: 

**You scoundrel! Who be you that’s come to rob us 
of Esther? If I was a strong man I’d throw you over 
the rocks. No, sir! Esther shall not marry you nor 
anybody else! Esther is our main stay here. She be-' 
longs to us. 


She ain’t a-going to leave us for any 
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stranger.” And then, swinging his arm in air, he shouted, 
at the top of his lungs: ‘‘ Be off!” 

It was not pleasant, this sudden transformation of a 
hospitable host into a belligerent enemy ; but Fleetwood 
confronted the old light-keeper with a calm smile. 

‘*Pardon, it is impossible for me to leave the island 
to-night, Mr. Runnel ; and, permit me to add, it is ex- 
tremely selfish of you to reject my suit for such reasons 
as you have just given. Esther loves me, and her happi- 
ness should be your first thought. You ask whoI am. A 
gentleman by birth, and, I trust, by nature also. I have 
sufficient means to support your granddaughter in plenty, 
and I can give you indisputable proofs that her future is 
safe in my keeping.” 

‘“*Qh!” groaned Aunt Deb; ‘ we’re ruined, father, 
we're ruined! This is wussur than rheumatiz, or blow- 
ing away in storms. I thought we had Essie safe out on 
this rock !” Then, turning on Fleetwood, like an angry 
cat, she hissed: ‘‘ Cursed be the hour you entered this 
house! I wish you had drowned coming over to the 
rock to-night.” 

** Aunt Deb !” interposed Esther, in shame and indig- 
nation ; ‘‘ have you and gran’ther gone mad ? What does 
this absurd talk mean? Not love for me, surely. You 
have both been kind to me; you have never treated me 
ill, and yet”— sadly—‘‘TI have always felt—always known 
that you did not love me.” 

**T not love you, and you my dead sister’s child ?” 
cried Aunt Deb, with a curious, frightened look on her 
foxy face. ‘‘ You’re an ungrateful hussy, to talk in sich 
away. One thing’s sartin ”’— shutting her thin lips with 
resolution—‘‘ this young man that goes about like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom he may devour, won’t have you / 
Dad’s sot agin it, and I’m sot agin it, and we’re your 
nat’ral guardians at present. He’ll have to take you over 
our cold corpses, if he takes you at all.” 

Fleetwood, irritated indeed, but peaceably disposed, 
essayed the force of argument with the pair. 
talking to the wind. Aunt Deb, with her apron over her 
head, refused to listen. The old man, stubborn as a 
mule, would answer nothing save: 

‘Ye can’t have Essie! There’s girls enough over at 
Cinderville, but ye can’t have Essie !” 


It was like | 





Talk being useless, Fleetwood gave up at last, but the | 


look that he cast at Esther spoke volumes. This 
position, which neither could understand, but which 
plainly had some deep hidden meaning, only added fuel 
to the flame of the young fellow’s passion. Gran’tlrer Joe 
hopped out of his chair at last, and began to hobble up 
and down the room in a high state of excitement. 

‘* Go to bed, girl,” he growled to Esther ; ‘‘1’ll watch 
the light myself for the rest of the night, and Mr. Fleet- 
wood and I will talk some more together.” 

‘‘ Fear nothing,’’ whispered Fleetwood, as Esther swept 
by him in that low-ceiled room ; ‘all will be well.” 

She raised her great velvety eyes to his own—that look 
sealed his fate. ‘‘All for love, and the world well lost!” 

‘* Perish friends and honor,” thought Fleetwood, reck- 
lessly; ‘‘ perish all my promises to Maud! all the milk- 
and-water affection which I have felt for my cousin ! 
Welcome reproach, dishonor, anything—everything, if 
only I can win this magnificent darling for my own!” 

Esther, with her grand princess air, made a slight bow 
to her lover, and went off up the stair to the second story 
of the cottage. Close upon her heels, stealthy as a cat, 
followed Aunt Deb, and as the girl reached the refuge of 
her own little room, that admirable spinster slammed the 
low door, and fastened it quickly upon the outside, thus 
making Esther, for this night at least, a prisoner. After 


Op- 


which, Aunt Deb skipped back to the room >elow, to 
help gran’ther watch the beacon. 

Guy Fleetwood had further conversation with the pair 
that night, but it was of a highly unsatisfactory character. 
Aunt Deb was sharp and reiterating ; Gran’ther ranted 
and swore, but stuck fast to his mysterious hostility con- 
cerning Esther’s marriage. 

**Ye sha’n’t have Esther—whether ye be rich or poor, 
high or low, ye sha’n’t have her !” he repeated, like a par- 
rot. At last, Fleetwood with an insouciant smile on his 
lips, and a dangerous flash in his eyes, said, airily : 

‘* My dear sir, I am determined to marry Esther, either 
with or without your consent! Since you will not, to 
the satisfaction of any reasonable person, explain your 
objections to our union, you cannot expect me to give 
them respect or heed !” 

There was no sleep for him that night. He sat moodily 
by the hearth which had of a sudden grown so inhospita- 
ble, and laid swift, reckless plans for the future. About 
midnight the storm began to subside, the wind died 
away. Up in the high tower the beacon burned on, 
shining across bare Porgy Island, and out over the toss- 
ing, foaming sea till the pink dawn blossomed in the 
sky. 

There had been no outery from Esther Hart’s chamber 
through the night. The girl understood the situation, 
and submitted in proud silence ; but, like her lover in 
the room below, she had not slept. She was standing at 
her small window, waiting, with such patience as she 
could command, for deliverance, when she saw Rube 
Dexter’s boat, with Fleetwood in it, put off from Porgy 
Island, and dance away over the rough waters toward 
Cinderville. 

She waved her handkerchief. He saw the signal and 
answered it with ardor. Surely he must know that she 
had been kept by unfair means from bidding him fare- 
well. She watched the boat till it became a mere speck 
in the distance; then, of a sudden, the door of tle 
chamber was thrown back, and on the threshold stood 
Aunt Deb, with her foxy face and cunning eyes, look- 
ing in on her niece. 

‘**He’s gone, Esther !”’ she whined ; “‘ you can come out 
now. Your gran’ther didn’t think it was best for you to 
see him again—drat him ! If I’d a-dreamed, the first time 


| he came here, what game he was up to, I’d have flung 





hot water on him, that I would !” 

Esther Hart’s big black eyes flashed lightnings on her 
relative. 

**T detest you, Aunt Deb !” was all she said. Then she 
swept down-stairs to confront gran’ther, who had just 
hobbled in from the tower. 

He looked at her sheepishly. 

**You wouldn’t go to leave the island and your poor 
old gran’dad with that strange man, now, would you, 
Essie ?” he coaxed. ‘‘Who knows but what he’s got a 
wife somewhere a’ready ? He has too many fine airs to 
please me. I misdoubt that kind, Ido. He’s too sud- 
dint! Rube Dexter, now, wouldn’t ask to marry a girl 
that he hadn’t seen but twice or thrice, would he ?” 

Oh, the scorn that blazed in her splendid face ! 

‘Rube Dexter!” she echoed, in a withering tone ; 
‘what doI know or care about Rube Dexter? Your 
power over me is limited, gran’ther—don’t be so foolish 
as to abuse it. Iam eighteen years old—a fact that both 
you and Aunt Deb should remember. Do you know 
what she did last night? Locked me into my room, as 
though I was a disobedient child. She will never do it 


again !” with an ominous ring in her voice ; ‘‘ never !” 
Old Joe knew his granddaughter’s temper. 


He saw 
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that it would be no easy task to manage her in this 
matter. A pathetic grin overspread his wrinkles. 

‘** Lord love ye, Essie ; don’t ye know yer aunt Deb isa 
leetle cranky at times? It makes her raging mad to 
think of losing ye. Then there’s Jim—nobody seems to 
have thought about Jim at all,” brightening up. ‘You 
wouldn’t go for to take that young cock-of-the-walk 
without writing to Jim about it? It would raise his 
dander powerful to have you choose a husband unbe- 
known to him. Let’s rest upon it a while, Essie. Mr. 
Fleetwood may have been a-fooling ye—men of his sort 
do such things oftenenough. Ye’d better think no more 
about him for the present.” 

An odd smile curled her lips. 

‘*You’re very wise, gran’ther; I’m sure I ought to 
obey you,” she answered, dryly. 

Neither Aunt Deb nor gran’ther said anything more to 
the island girl about her lover. Life at Porgy Rock went 
on in its usual groove, until the noon of Monday, at 
which time old Tom Dexter appeared at the light in his 
catboat, bringing supplies, and also a letter for Esther 
Hart. Rolling his quid of tobacco from one cheek to the 
other, and mournfully winking one eye as though he 
knew that this little mancuvre was blighting the happi- 
ness of his son Rube, the old fisherman thrust the mes- 
sage surreptitiously into Esther’s hand. 

“The landing—at ten to-night !” he whispered ; ‘‘ by 
which time that she-critter Debbie ought to be in her 
bed.” 

Esther’s heart leaped into her throat. What had her 
lover written ? She fled across the rock to the shelter of 
the Mermaid’s Chair, and there read his letter undis- 
turbed : 

“T shall be at the island landing-place,” it ran, “to-night at 
ten o’clock. If you love me, meet me then and there, prepared to 
become my wife. I have procured the proper license, and en- 
gaged the clergyman at Cinderville to perform the ceremony. 

* Do you love me? Can you trust me? I know the test is 
severe; will you show yourself equal to it? Oh, my darling! 
something tells me that you will! The last few hours have been 
to me a nightmare—a purgatory. 

* Your lover in life and in death, FLEETWOOD.” 

Esther Hart sat for a long time with this message in 
her hand, staring out on the wild, gloomy sea. The 
breakers came thundering up at her feet, the gulls flashed 
over her head. She saw nothing, heard nothing. Finally 
she started up, tore Fleetwood’s letter to fragments, 
tossed it into the boiling surf, and went thoughtfully 
back to the lighthouse. 

Tom Dexter had left for Cinderville when she reached 
the tower. Esther went over to Aunt Debbie’s wool- 
wheel, a great, bold affair, at which her superb figure 
stood with striking pose, and set it buzzing in feverish 
haste. Perhaps the cottage had never looked so sombre 
and cheerless to her eyes as it did upon this eventful 
afternoon. Through an open window before her, the 
rocks of Porgy Island loomed up in all their native bar- 
renness, relieved by no vegetation save the dogweed and 
Aunt Deb’s scattering hills of potatoes. And out beyond 
that solitude, and the desolation of trap-rock and muti- 
nous waves, lay a world of verdure and bloom—a world 
of life and joy and love. 

The hours went by swiftly; a tall clock in a corner 
ticked them off with solemn tones. The sun set in 
purple and gold across the low, black waste of waters. 
Night fell on Porgy Rock—a still, peaceful night, full of 
stars. 

The girl felt no compunction concerning what she was 
about to do. She was in no way indebted either to grau- 





ther or Aunt Deb. She did not love them, they did not 
love her. 

Fate placed few difficulties in her way. Aunt Deb 
grew drowsy, and went off to sleep in her chair by the 
fire.. Gran’ther betook himself to the tower, and re- 
mained there in the most accommodating fashion. 
Breathlessly Esther Hart stole up to her chamber under 
the cottage-eaves, and there robed herself with trembling 
fingers for her wedding. 

Unlike most girls of her station, she possessed a ward- 
robe that seemed to lack nothing. No pupil at Barton 
Academy had dressed in better style than the light- 
keeper's handsome granddaughter. She arrayed her- 
self now with particular care, then crowded some travel- 
ing-bags with her belongings, put a well-filled purse in 
her pocket, donned a long cloak of fine gray cloth, a hat 
and thick vail, and stood ready for departure. 

‘‘Shall I ever regret this madness ?” she asked herself, 
with a pang of misgiving. ‘‘ DoI go to happiness or to 
sorrow ?” 

At the head of her white bed a narrow window opened 
toward the west. As Esther glanced that way, she saw a 
golden crescent sinking, like a broken ring of fire, down 
the purple slope of the night. A new moon, seen over 
her left shoulder, and through glass, too! The beauti- 
ful, superstitious creature experienced a queer creeping 
chill. 

* Sorrow !”’ she muttered ; ‘‘I am going to sorrow, not 
happiness !”” 

Then Guy Fleetwood’s blonde face rose up before her 
with irresistible power. Guy Fleetwood’s voice seemed 
to ring in her ears: 

‘** Tf you love me—if you trust me !” 
She loved him—she trusted him. 
room below struck the hour of ten. Her dark thoughts 
fled like bats before the sunlight. Passion conquered. 
She snatched up her bundles and flow noiselessly down 

the stairs and out of the house. 

Almost before she reached the landing-place she found 
herself in the arms of Fleetwood. 

‘*My darling !” he cried, as he folded her to his heart ; 
**T knew you would come—I knew you could not dis- 
appoint me! You shall never regret this step, dearest. 
I will show you that you have not trusted me in vain. 
Look! Here is Tom Dexter with his catboat. We must 
be off without a moment’s delay.” 

She yielded to his kisses, his embraces. 
cast. 


The clock in the 


The die was 
Her lot and his were henceforth one. In this 
blonde, insouciant face, bending so tenderly over her 
own, she must look for her future heaven. 

“Speak,” he urged, gently ; ‘‘ you do not fear to come 
with me, Esther ?” 

‘* No,” she answered. 

‘* Bless you, my brave, beautiful darling! Are we 
likely to be pursued? Does your grandfather or that 
she-dragon, Aunt Deb, suspect anything ?” 

**T think not.” 

‘* Heaven be praised !” 

The next instant she was in the boat, gliding away 
from the landing-place. Did gran’ther up in the tower 
hear or see aught to disturb his vigil? It seemed not, 
for there was no outcry. The girl who was in a literal 
sense a treasure to him, and whom he valued in his own 
way, and the audacious stranger who was robbing him of 
her, swept, unchallenged, past Porgy Rock and the red 
beacon, and vanished swiftly into darkness and dis- 
tance. 


The lovers sat like statues. Tom Dexter trimmed his 


sail, groaning inwardly over this total wreck of Rube’s 
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hopes. Presently the lights of Cinderville began to 
twinkle in the far darkness. Toward these the catboat 
flew, like a living thing. It lacked but a few minutes to 
eleven o’clock when the little craft glided up to the old 
wharf by the fish-house, and Guy Fleetwood assisted the 
girl to step ashore. 

The inhabitants of Cinderville kept early hours. Nearly 
all the lights had gone out in the houses. Fleetwood 
and Esther left Tom Dexter at the wharf, and turned 
their steps toward the principal street of the town. 

Here stood a public-house, a church and a little white 
parsonage. In the latter, lamps were still burning, as if 
in expectation of visitors. Fleetwood and his compan- 
ion went up a walk of cobble-stones, and rang the bell. 

‘‘ By this time,” whispered the lover, ‘‘ they have dis- 
covered your flight from the island. I greatly fear, my 
darling, that we shall be pursued. Your grandfather is 
your nearest of kin, and probably he has full power over 
you——” 

‘*No,” she corrected, quietly; ‘‘ he is not my nearest of 
kin, and he has no power whatever over me.” 

He was surprised at the answer, even then, but before 
another word could be spoken, the Rev. David Lane, the 
white-haired shepherd of the Cinderville sheep, opened 
the parsonage-door with his own hand, and bade the 
pair enter. 

They followed him into a neat little parlor, lighted by 
kerosene-lamps. Here the clergyman’s wife was waiting 
to witzess the marriage. 

‘‘Wili you take off your hat and cloak, my dear ?” she 
said to Esther, in a gentle, motherly voice. 

The bewildered girl dropped her outer garments, burst 
from them, as it seemed, like a butterfly from a chrysalis 
—at any rate, she quite took her lover’s breath. 

She had knotted her magnificent hair in one silken, 
shining mass at the nape of her milk-white neck, and 
pierced it through with a great pin of solid gold. Her 
wedding-gown was of thick, lustrous silk, like the gray- 
blue bloom on the ripe grape, in color, and it fitted her 
queenly shape like a glove. Some fine, creamy lace fell 
over the corsage, and was fastened at the throat by an 
arrow of big, luminous pearls. She had put on no other 
ornaments, although she possessed a generous share of 
such things. Her faultless face was without a vestige of 
color. The great velvety eyes shone like stars. She was 
regal—she was marvelous ! 

The Rev. Mr. Lane looked at the marriage license and 
found it satisfactory. Esther slipped her small,’ tremu- 
lous hand into Fleetwood’s—in spite of her grand air the 
island girl was quaking like a leaf—then the solemn 
voice of the clergyman arose and filled the room for a 
few moments, and it was over—she was Guy Fleetwood’s 
lawfully wedded wife ! 

“‘T wish you much happiness, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Lane, and she kissed the bride as a mother might. 

““*Mine now—mine for ever!” whispered Fleetwood, 
triumphantly, as he folded the gray cloak around Esther 
again. Then he put the marriage fee into the clergy- 
man’s hand, and stepped forth with his bride into the 
still Summer midnight. 

The sea was murmuring on the shore ; the stars shone 
bright overhead. What had he done? Deceived and 
wronged Maud Loftus, indeed, but won, at the same 
time, the desire of his eyes. Esther was now his wife, 
and before this supreme fact, all other things sank into 
insignificance. 

He carried her to the little inn beyond the Cinderville 
church. 

“‘I wish, my darling,” he said, gravely, ‘‘that I could 





conduct you to my own house, and present you to my 
mother this very hour; but that cannot be. It is best. 
that we should remain in this place for a few days, a 
least.” 

The average American girl looks upon herself as a 
match for the best of men. It never occurred to Esther 
that the relatives of her well-born Canadian husband 
might consider his hasty marriage a mésalliance. She 
simply said : 

“‘T will try to love your mother, Guy; I want your 
friends to be my friends also.” 

In the still, small hours of that fateful night, in a 
chamber of the seaside inn, ths: young husband, tossing, 
uneasily in his sleep, mutterea aioud three words, as 
though they were the keynote of his dreams. Esther, 
waking suddenly, heard them—listened—heard them re- 
peated, ‘‘Forgive me, Maud!” and wondered. 

Who was Maud, and for what transgression did he, 
her bridegroom, desire to be forgiven ? 





CHAPTER X. 
FRIENDS AND FOES, 

“Tam here at Rookwood, dear papa, in the very house where 
you were born, and here I must live, I suppose, till you come to 
carry me back to our Colorado valley. Poor meek Aunt Elinor is 
as kind and lovable as ever. Uncle Philip I find courteous and 
jesuitical—he was never a favorite of mine; and as for Cyril, you 
know how I regard him. Last night he asked me to marry him, 
and you need not be told that I promptly declined. He was so 
rude that a gentleman, the guest of one of our neighbors, was 
obliged to come to my assistance. We have some very interesting 
neighbors at Rookwood. I shall make a study of them till you 
arrive. Do you ask what possession I hold most precious in the 
East ? My black horse Ranchero, that you sent me as a birthday 
gift five years ago. He is as sleek and swift as ever. I have just 
been to Rookwood stables to give him some sugar, and pat his 
velvet nose, and talk to him about the dear old ranch where wo 
both were born. Ah, dearest papa, for a long time your letters 
have been very meagre and unsatisfactory. You rarely tell me any- 
thing about yourself, and you never mention the ranch save in ° 
vague way. It is plain that you are very much absorbed in cattle- 
raising, or else you are growing indifferent to your exiled Mignon, 
who thinks of you, and longs to see you, every hour in the day.” 


Mignon Vye folded the letter, from which the above 
lines are an extract, slipped it into an envelope, and rose 
up from her writing-desk just as the door opened, and in 
fluttered Maud Loftus like a brisk breeze. 

‘* Writing to papa ?” she said, lightly. ‘‘ What a duti- 
ful daughter! Did you mention your adventure with 
that dashing soldier last night? Don’t redden so 
violently, ma chére. If my eyes did not deceive me in 
the mere glimpse which I got of him, your Captain Shir- 
law was too—too absurdly good-looking for anything. 
And now the pony carriage is waiting, and you are to 
take the ribbons and show me the beauties of the Dale.” 

‘** Ready—ready !” laughed Mignon. ‘I will post my 
letter on the way.’ 

And ten minutes later the two girls were rolling in a 
smart pony carriage along the romantic road by the 
river. 

They had gone but a short distance when they sud- 
denly encountered an English drag attached to four 
prancing, turbulent horses. Abel Lispenard held the 
lines, and his military guest Shirlaw sat by his side. 

The dwarf, who seemed to be managing the fiery 
beasts with admirable skill, made no sign of recognition ; 
but Shirlaw boldly claimed acquaintance with the occu- 
pants of the pony carriage by lifting his hat, and daz- 
zling Mignon with his swift, bright glance. 

**Oh, oh!” ejaculated the vivacious Canadian, as the 
drag dashed by and vanished on the river road ; ‘‘ what a 
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pair of eyes !—what an Adonis generally! But his com- 
panion—the object who was driving—was it a man, or an 
enormous frog ? And does he belong to the side-show of 
some circus, or to civilized society ?” 

“That ‘ object,’ ” replied Mignon, laughing and red- 
dening ‘‘is Mr. Lispenard, the owner of the gray towers 
across the river. I met him by chance, last night, in 
Uncle Philip’s library, and,” speaking very fast, “I 
think him uncommonly considerate in failing to recog- 
nize me even by a glance, for he knows it cannot be 
pleasant for me to remember the circumstances.” 

And then she related to her friend the incident ef the 
ptevious night. 

“Your cousin Cyril will yet give you no end of trouble, 
dear ; see if he does not!” commented Maud. ‘‘It’s a 
pity that Mr. Lispenard is such a fright. There is really 
no amusement, you know, in flirting with a monster. 
Ugh! he makes my flesh creep! By-the-way, Mignon 
dear, I received a letter from dear Guy this morning, 
and,” with two wrinkles coming out betwixt her blue 
eyes, “it perplexes me greatly. He has shaken the dust 
of Colorado from his feet, and is en roule home. The 
precious sheet was penned in Chicago ; but, strange to 
say, he did not speak of coming here to Rookwood to see 
me on his way ; only said that important business called 
him to some town on the coast of Maine, where he might 
be compelled to tarry for a while. Maine! a miserable, 
obscure place, I’m sure! What can be the business that 
would induce him to pass me by fora trip to Maine ?” 

Her jealous tone made Mignon laugh. 

“Remember the gypsy’s warning !” she said, lightly. 

** Nonsense !” replied Maud, loftily ; ‘‘I fear no rival. 
Guy has probably gone to the Maine coast to fish or—or 
—recuperate. Doubtless the wounds inflicted by that 
Colorado robber are not yet wholly healed. But it was 
just horrid of him to pass me by on his homeward route. 
He will be obliged to explain his queer conduct. Really 
I cannot endure anything like mysteries in connection 
with Guy.” 

** Quite right, I'm sure, 
hate mysteries myself in connection with anything.” 

It was high noon before the two girls returned to Rook- 
wood, and guests were expected to lunch. As Mignon 
was crossing the wainscoted hall of the old house, she 
heard some one call her name, and turning, she found 
herself face to face with Cyril Vye. She had not seen 
him since the previous night. 

‘*Pray, let me make my peace with you, Mignén,”’ he 
began, humbly. ‘To be wroth with one we love doth 
work like madness in the brain.’ The circumstances 
under which I offended ought to plead for me. Impose 
upon me whatever penance you please, but let us be 
friends—cousins—once more !” 

He looked so wretched that her heart softened. What 
woman does not pity, even though she may despise, a 
rejected lover ? 

**Since Iam to remain indefinitely at Rookwood, and 
under the same roof with you,” answered Mignon, coldly, 
‘“‘T will make peace upon one condition.” 

** And that is 

“That you never, never speak of love to me again !” 

He bit his lip. 

“* Very well; your hand upon it, cousin! I can bear 
anything better than your anger.” 

Reluctantly she gave him her hand. He raised it to 
his lips and left upon it a fiery kiss. 

‘IT must bide my time,” he muttered, then dropped the 
little hand, and walked quickly away. 

The two girls dressed for lunch with great care; Maud 
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blossomed out in blue, the color of her eyes. Mignon 
was all in creamy-white, with a huge knot of Maréchal 
Niel and Jacqueminot roses blending their deep tints in 
her corsage. From a window of the drawing-room they 
saw Lispenard’s gondola cross the river, and the dwarf 
himself hop out, and come slowly up the garden-walk 
with that handsome soldier Captain Shirlaw. 

Philip Vye presented both gentlemen in due form to 
his niece and her Canadian friend—it was plain that he 
meant to ignore the encounter in the library, as Lispen- 
ard himself seemed disposed to do. _ Considering the 
events of the previous night, everybody behaved re- 
markably well. 

‘‘T have been waiting most impatiently for this mo- 
ment,” said Shirlaw, boldly, as he bowed to Mignon. 

The other guests were a High-church rector, grave and 
ponderous ; a Boston banker named Berkely, with a 
hooked nose and shining bald pate ; his daughter Nina, 
a sparkling brunette, who dabbled in poetry and paint- 
ing, and wore her hair in the maddest of frizzles ; and his 
son Reginald, an «esthetic Harvard student who fixed his 
abstracted eyes upon Mignon and kept them there in 
blank, dazed admiration. 

Captain Shirlaw glanced around the Rookwood draw- 
ing-room, espied Cyril Vye in a corner, and crossed to 
his side. 

**You failed to keep your appointment last night,” 
said the young soldier, in a low voice. 

Vye stared. 

wil tl 

** Your appointment with me, and a brace of pistols, in 
the garden !” 

‘**T am at a loss to know what you mean, sir.” 

‘*Then you have a strangely defective memory.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

** My dear Shirlaw, you must be what the French call 
entre-deu« vins, or, to use plain English, half drunk. At 
this early hour, too !—verily the army is a sad place.” 

**My dear Vye,” responded Shirlaw, calmly, ‘‘it may 
not be a strictly polite thing to say in your father’s draw- 
ing-room, but it is plain to me that you are a consum- 
mate coward and hypocrite.” 

After this little exchange of compliments—happily no 
one had overheard them—the two turned their backs on 
each other, and sat down with the rest of the party to a 
lunch-table sumptuous with old plate and crystal and 
Sevres porcelain, and groaning with foreign fruits, salads, 
jellies and cold game. 

Elinor Vye, pale and impassive, presided at the board. 
She started nervously at every movement of her lord, 
and her ‘plaintive, ‘‘Oh, I beg pardon!” was more fre- 
quent than ever this day. 

“If there is one person above another whom I pity, 
it is your Aunt Elinor,” whispered Nina Berkely to 
Mignon ; en passant, have you yet been to Lispenard’s 
tower across the river? It abounds in wonderful things 

-priceless faience, old St. Domingo mahogany, carved 
oak presses, Bokhara teapots, marvelous tapestries and 
Oriental curios—the accumulation of generations of cul- 
tured and traveled people. The Lispenards, you know, 
are intensely old and aristocratic. One was Governor of 
this Commonwealth, another Minister to Russia—your 
neighbor drinks his tea from a magnificent samovar that 
was presented to his ancestor by some dead and buried 
czar.” 

‘Indeed !’ answered Mignon, absently. 

She was wondering at that moment what Maud Loftus 
and Captain Shirlaw could be talking about on the oppo- 
site side of the table. 
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‘‘They were ever a remarkable race,” went on Miss 
Berkely, undaunted ; ‘‘ but to Abel Lispenard, the last 
of his name, all the gifts of the gods seem to have 
fallen.” 

Mignon stared. The dwarf himself chanced to be 
seated at the other end of the board, with Philip Vye on 
one hand and the High-church rector on the other. All 
three were conversing, and as the rector possessed a 
voice like a fog-horn, the mild hum of Nina Berkely’s 
talk traveled no further than the ear for which it was 
intended. 

** All the gifts of the gods !” echoed Mignon ; “surely 
you are jesting. He is. frightfully ugly—he is de- 
formed.” 

‘“‘How can you say that?” answered Miss Berkely. 
‘*Are you one of the absurd multitude who can see no 
beauty save in certain conventional lines and tints? The 
man yonder is unique—magnificent! Both in body and 
soul he is unlike all others. You do not know him yet, 
and so you cannot appreciate his grandeur. To me he is 
the impersonation of sublime tragedy. In all the world 
-there is but one Lispenard.” 

Mignon’s velvety eyes opened wider yet. 

‘She is very far gone, indeed !” she thought ; ‘‘and 
oh, horror! to lose one’s heart to that dwarf, that frog- 
man ; it is incredible!” Aloud she stammered : ‘‘ Pray 
pardon me, Miss Barkely, I did not dream that Mr, Lis- 
penard was your—your——” 

‘* Lover? Is that what you would say ?” queried Nina 
Berkely, as she took a cluster of hothouse grapes from a 
“You err. I do not think Abel Lispe- 
nard ever approached a woman in that character. He 
does not love our sex—he simply tolerates us. No 
marble statue was ever colder.” 

Mignon did not answer. She was straining her ears to 
catch the conversation on the opposite side of the table. 

‘“You are positively the first soldier that I have met in 
Yankeeland,” she heard Mand Loftus say; ‘‘and I dote 
upon soldiers. Mamma used to take me to Halifax 
sometimes. We always have a garrison there, you know. 
And so it is your business to fight Indians on the far 
frontier. Pray tell me, have you ever been in Colo- 
rado ?” 

Yes, he had been in Colorado and New Mexico and 
Arizona. He had fought Apaches and Cheyennes and 
Utes and other redskins. 

‘‘But there are worse creatures than redskins in the 
West,” said Miss Loftus, vivaciously. ‘*I mean road- 
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agents. Did you ever meet a road-agent, Captain Shir- 
law ?” 


‘* Yes,” answered the handsome captain. 

‘Delightful! Pray tell me about it. What was his 
name ? Not—no, of course it could not have been that 
prince and leader of them all—Black Dave?” 

Shirlaw looked greatly surprised. 

‘*Exactly ! You have probably been reading 
his exploits. Often his name gets into Western news- 
papers.” It was down on the Southern Pacific Road. 
Black Dave or Tiger Chief, as the desperado is sometimes 
called, boarded a train upon which I happened to be 
traveling, and attempted to take possession of it, and 
clear out the pockets of the passengers. He had played 
that game before with remarkable success, but this time, 
I remember,” with a faint smile, ‘‘he met with signal 
failure.” 

“Surely you did not dare to offer resistance ?” said 
Maud Loftus, proudly recalling another who had done 
the same thing. 


“TI yather think we did!” replied Shirlaw, lightly. 


about 





‘*Most of the passengers were unarmed ; but we knew 
there were rifles in the baggage-car, and none of us cared 
to part with the small amount of filthy luere which wo 
carried. So we had a smart scrimmage, and for once, at 
least, Black Dave decamped with no booty worth men- 
tioning.” 

**Did you see the creature ? 
‘and what was he like ?” 

‘IT saw him, It is said that he usually conceals his 
face with a mask ; but it was uncovered on this occa- 
sion, and I observed him so closely that I feel assured I 
should know him anywhere and in any guise. He was 
strikingly handsome, fair-haired, blue-eyed. He seemed 
to be a reckless dare-devil, and his ruffians obeyed his 
slightest gesture—he evidently had them in good disci- 
pline. His name has become a terror in certain portions 
of the West.” 

The conversation seemed suddenly to attract the atten- 
tion of Philip Vye. He extricated his voice from that of 
the rector, and leaning toward Shirlaw, said : 

“Tt is very strange, but I, too, have a story to tell 
about that same border outlaw and train-robber. A legal 
friend of mine has just returned from the frontier. By a 
stress of circumstances, hs was lately compelled to pass a 
night in a town beyond the railway terminus. In the 
wee small hours Black Dave and his men dashed into the 
place, and proceeded to work their own sweet will among 
the terrified inhabitants. There was a mé/ée, and in the 
midst of it my friend encountered the robber chief face 
to face, and recognized in him—well, whom do you 
think ?” 

“Not a long-lost brother, with a strawberry-mark on 
his left arm ?” gasped Maud Loftus. 

**No, but an old friend and college classmate, closely 
connected with wealthy and distinguished people in the 
East. In his horror and astonishment, he called out the 
fellow’s real name—a name which he had abandoned and 
disgraced—and he tells me that Black Dave grew as pale 
as ashes, clapped a mask on his face, set spurs to his 
horse and galloped away, and all his gang after him.” 

A curious silence fell on the table, 
Mignon. 

‘** How dreadful !” she shuddered. 

‘*Yes, my dear,” answered Philip Vye, “it is a shock- 
ing story, and you remind me that I must write it out in 
a letter to your papa—it may jnterest him, particularly 
as my legal friend was his college classmate, too.” 

‘* By Jove !” drawled Cyril Vye, ‘‘ the incident serves, 
at least, to illustrate life on the frontier and the demoral- 
izing influence of Western air upon Eastern men. Some 
savans declare that the best of us have a vein of lawless 
blood in our make-up—circumstances conceal or develop 
it, as the case may be.” 

‘**T suppose we can all cheerfully unite in wishing 
Black Dave comfortably hanged ?” said Maud Loftus. 

Elinor Vye had been listening with the others. Her 
pale face put on a distressed look. 

‘**Not—surely not till he has had time to repent of his 
sins,” she quavered ; ‘‘ whoever he may be, let us hope 
that he may be brought to repentance.” 

**Amen !” said the rector. 

“Think of such a man possessing respectable rela- 
tives here in the East !” remarked Shirlaw. ‘It is fair to 
presume that they can know nothing of the life he is 
leading ?” 

‘*Certainly not,” replied Philip Vye, with a queer 
smile ; ‘‘I understand that Black Dave has been at his 
nefarious business but a short time, a few years, at the 
most. Some day a final catastrophe must come —an 
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exposé. The high-bred relatives will then be brought 
to grief.” 

They arose from the table shortly after. Victor Shirlaw 
made his way promptly to the embrasure of a drawing- 
room window, where Mignon stood in her dazzling young 
beauty, with the sunlight slanting on the ripples and 
coils of her yellow hair. 

‘** Permit me to ask if you have suffered any annoyance 
since the incident of last night ?” he murmured. 

‘*No,” she replied, in a sweet but reserved tone ; “ it 
is not likely that I shall be troubled again.” 

**Do not be quite sure. A man like your cousin is 
capable of anything. I am glad that my visit with 
Lispenard is to continue for a few weeks longer. I 
shall take it upon myself to watch that fellow.” 

She colored faintly. Was not this soldier, with his 
rich brown cheeks and bold gray eyes, rather presump- 
tuous ? 

He went away directly with Abel Lispenard. The 
latter had not spoken a dozen words to Mignon, but 
once or twice he had fastened his dark, voleanic glance 
upon her in a way that startled her nota little. She ex- 
perienced a sense of relief when she saw the gondola 
moving away over the river. 

‘**The ogre has gone back to his tower,” she shivered. 

‘*Really he is not such a disagreeable person after all,” 
said Maud Loftus, yawning behind her finger-tips. ‘‘ His 
manners are perfect. That Nina Berkely reminds me of 
the lily-white duck of the nursery-rhyme, bent upon 
gobbling Mr. Frog up.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STRANGE REVELATION. 

Pature Vyr dined that day at his club in town. He 
did not reach Rookwood again till a late hour. Then he 
went straight to his library, where he was sitting, ab- 
sorbed in some important law-papers, when the door 
opened, and his son and heir entered. 

‘*Cyril, you seem to have made a fool of yourself in 
this matter of Mignon,” said the elder Vye, irritably. 

Cyril lounged carelessly up to the table at which his 
father was seated, his glass screwed into his pale eye, 
his manner cool and consequential. 

‘*Mignon is enough to make a fool of any man,” he 
answered, dryly. 

‘Precipitation is always unwise, even in a love-affair. 
You should have given her more time to study’the per- 
fection of your character,” with a sarcastic smile. ‘* Now 
you find yourself rejected outright, and unpleasant rela- 
tions established with Lispenard’s guest, not to mention 
the increased antipathy of Mignon herself. And all this 
because you had not the good sense to await your op- 
portunity.” 

Cyril Vye gave his red mustache a nonchalant upward 
twist. 

‘*My dear father, my opportunity is still to come. No 
man should ever pay much regard to a woman's ‘No.’ 
Sooner or later, either of her own will or otherwise, 
Mignon will be mine. And as for that beggarly soldier, 
Shirlaw, my accounts with him are not yet settled.” 

Philip Vye shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** Mignon is an exceedingly handsome creature ; but I 
am not altogether convinced, Cyril, that she is a desir- 
able wife for you. With your tastes and habits, your 
fast ways and unlimited extravagance, you require, above 
all things, a rich woman. As you know, I am greatly 
embarrassed by your reckless expenditures. Were it not 


ior my neighbor Lispenard, who is as generous as he is 





rich, I should find it impossible to keep my difficulties 
from the knowledge of the world.” 

The younger Vye stared blankly at the elder. 

““What rot are you talking ?” he cried. ‘“Isn’t Mi- 
gnon an heiress? Isn’t she the daughter of my Uncle 
Gilbert, rich ranchman, cattle king, Western Midas, and 
all that ?” 

“Undoubtedly she is Gilbert’s daughter ; but I can- 
not, with the same assurance, speak of her claim to the 
title of heiress.” 

‘** What! has my Uncle Gilbert lost his fortune ?” 

“Sit down, Cyril. You may as well understand this 
matter, or, at least, as much of it as I myself know. You 
need not be told that Gilbert has always sent abundant 
supplies for Mignon’s support and education, and that 
he has talked largely in his letters of flocks and herds 
and ranches and all that, but these things are not suffi- 
cient to convince me that he is a rich man. I distrust 
my kind too much to take any man upon his bare word 
only—in reality, what do I know of Gilbert ? It is eight 
years since I saw him last. What changes of character 
may not eight years develop in aman? He was always 
a wild, reckless sort of a fellow, as some of his early 
escapades here in the East will abundantly prove. When 
I found that your heart was set upon Mignon, what do 
you think I did ?” 

** Don’t know, really, mon pére.” 

“*T determined to send a person secretly to Gilbert's 
ranch on a tour of investigation.” 

“Sharp !” 

“That clap-trap fellow Martin was under some obli- 
gations tome. I chose him. He is shrewd and reliable.’’ 

** Well ?” 

Philip Vye leaned forward on the table, and fixed his 
intensely keen eye on his son. A slight dilation of his 
pale, thin nostrils alone betrayed that he was agitated. 

‘*He started upon his mission some weeks ago, Yes- 
terday he returned and made his report, and a vers 
strange one it proves to be. The ranch in Happy Valley, 
Colorado, Mignon’s birthplace, was sold by Gilbert to an 
English capitalist five years ago, at which time my 
brother himself disappeared, and has never since been 
seen or heard of in that region.” 

Father and son looked hard at each other. 
mustache received another upward twist. 

“Ha!” said Cyril Vye ; ‘‘ what more did Martin dis- 
cover ?” 

‘*He learned from the Englishman that Gilbert had 
fallen into money difficulties through such agencies as 
drink and draw-poker. His wife’s death here in the 
East, and separation from Mignon, must have affected his 
morals. It seems that he was obliged to sell the ranch. 
Some of the rancheros thought he had returned East, 
others declared he had gone down New Mexico way in 
search of a new range, and still a third lot pretended to 
believe that he had crossed the Rockies into California.” 

**The dence !” 

‘‘Martin went down to New Mexico, and searched 
everywhere, but found no Gilbert. He knew that my 
brother had not returned East or gone to California, so 
he telegraphed to me for further instructions. I hunted 
up all the letters that I had received from Gilbert in 
the last five years. They bear no dates, strange to say, 
but a variety of postmarks—towns in Colorado and Texas, 
in New Mexico and Arizona—evidently he is still a con- 
stant traveler, although he has gone out of the cattle 
business.” 

“Don’t you know,” drawled Cyril, ‘‘they have a 
primitive post-office of their own out there—a box on & 
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pole, stuck up on the prairie, in which the ‘cow- 
punchers ’ deposit letters. Doubtless my uncle Gilbert 
found such receptacles convenient on his travels. But 
how about the letters which you and Mignon write to 
him ? To what place do you direct them ?” 

“There was never any postal communication with 
Happy Valley Ranch,” answered Philip Vye, “or the 
wild township in which you will find it located. As 
Gilbert seemed constantly going hither and thither, to 
purchase or sell cattle, Mignon and I, in obedience to 
instructions received from him long ago, have always 
sent, and still send, our letters to Denver, where there 
was, and still is, I suppose, an agent of Gilbert's, who 
delivers them to my brother, wherever the latter may be. 
It is certain that he receives our letters. 


to Martin to search Denver over for Gilbert’s agent, whose | 


I telegraphed | 





| 


name, unluckily, I do not know, and have never known. | 


Martin did so, but failed to find trace of such a person.” 


‘* Mysterious, by Jove! Have you told Mignon ?” 

“Certainly not. It is best that, for the present, she 
should know nothing. Martin reached home yesterday, 
no wiser, I may say, than when he went away.” 

The son looked attentively at the father. 

** What does your legal mind make out of ali this ? Is 
my uncle Gilbert playing some deuced double game ?” 

Philip Vye avoided the other’s gaze. 

‘*T cannot say, but one thing is certain—he is not the 
same Gilbert who committed wife and child to my care 
eight years ago—he is no longer a wealthy cattle king. 
Mignon has rejected you—foolish child! Very well. Do 
not press your suit further until we can get at the bottom 
of this very strange matter—until we know whether Mi- 
gnon is an heiress or otherwise—until we can discover my 


brother Gilbert’s motives for the disgracefully secret eourse | 


which he seems to have pursued for years, both with his 
daughter and with me. Either he has lost both his mind 
and his morals, or he is playing a game, not only of the 
double kind, but so deep as to be beyond your concep- 
tion. In either case, suspicion of anything wrong must 
be carefully kept from Mignon. She adores her father— 
if she guessed half that Martin has told me, she would 
immediately start to find him, in the face of every known 
or unknown danger. Above all, Cyril, cease, for the pre- 
sent, to think of marriage with your cousin. I consider 
her refusal of your hand the most fortunate thing that 
ever befell you.” 

A sinister gleam shot into Cyril Vye’s pale eyes. 

“*My opinion differs from yours upon that pgint, my 
dear father. I consider her rejection a deuced shabby 
thing, and she has yet to pay dearly for it! Your pru- 
dence, no doubt, is wise and commendable, but there is 
one fact that I wish you to know, now and here. Iam 
determined to have Mignon—to settle my long account 
with her in my own way, and,” dashing his hand vio- 
lently down on the library-table, ‘nothing shall turn me 
from my purpose! Whether she be rich or poor, heiress 
or pauper ; whether my uncle Gilbert be a cattle king, or 
a lunatic, or a common adventurer, or by Heaven! a train- 
robber and outlaw, like the fellow you and Shirlaw were 
talking about at lunch, is all the same to me—by fair 


means or foul, Iam going to have Mignon !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


Micon stood before the mirror dressing for her first 
party. 

Is there a fairer sight under the sun than a young girl 
in the first flush of her beauty, the first knowledge of her 








own power ? Never had that brass-framed Venetian glass, 
though it was as old as Rookwood itself, reflected a 
lovelier image. She was dressed in white lawn, but the 
masses of costly Valenciennes, which fairly covered her 
gown, made it anything but simple. She wore a charm- 
ing hat of white ostrich tips, but no ornaments save a 
great cluster of tea-roses, and she needed nothing more ; 
for no jewels could have enhanced the splendor of her 
golden hair, the velvety darkness of her seal-brown eyes, 
the downy softness of her exquisite skin. 

It was only a lawn party, given by Philip Vye in honor 
of his niece ; but to it all the élite of the Dale had been 
bidden, and it was to mark an epoch in Mignon’s life. 

‘You will do very well, my dear,” sighed Aunt Elinor, 
and she kissed the Western girl with yearning tenderness. 

**T call that tame praise indeed,” said Maud Loftus. 
‘*Why, Mignon, you are as lovely as one of Watteau’s 
pictures! Captain Shirlaw must look well to his peace 
of mind to-day.” 

Maud had donned a lovely mauve costume. It was her 
first party, as well as Mignon’s, and both girls were fully 
alive to the importance of the occasion. 

“T do not mean to wear the willow for Guy to-day,’ 
proclaimed Miss Loftus. ‘‘ He can have gone to Maine 
for no other purpose than to amuse himself ; so, by way 
of retaliation, I shall dance and be merry here at Rook- 
wood,” 

The wide, closely shaven lawns of the old house were 
as green as living emerald. All the proper accessories to 
a garden party were there— perfect weather, flowers, 
fountains in full flush, a band from town, exquisite 
toilets, a grand marquee, gay with flags and streamers, a 
platform for the dancers, and cold meats, pd/é de foie 
gras, boned turkey, ices, claret-cup, and all sorts of 
French delicacies for the hungry. 

Captain Shirlaw was there, with his rich bronze 
beauty, and bold, ardent eyes. That deformed Her- 
cules, Lispenard, was there, with his pale, saturnine look. 
Cyril Vye was there, unobtrusive, but watchful as a 
lynx. Scores of the Summer dwellers of the Dale were 
there, conspicuous among whom were Nina Berkely and 
her student brother Reginald ; the poetess in an sesthetic 
sulphur-colored gown, with long wrinkled gloves of the 
same hue, and amber beads for ornaments, and a branch 
of day lilies in her hand—the lattergave her the appear- 
ance of a medisval saint. 

The dancing - pavilion was embowered in hothouse 
palms and rare shrubs heavy with particolored bloom. 
Mignon danced with Victor Shirlaw—danced with him 
again and again, until Philip Vye took it upon himself to 
interfere. 

‘My dear,” he said, blandly, ‘‘since your foolish Aunt 
Elinor will not speak, I must. No young girl should 
draw attention to herself in this way. Moreover, you 
will suffer fatigue. You really must rest a little.” 

‘‘One finds Eden only to hear the hiss of the serpent,” 
murmured Shirlaw in Mignon’s pink ear. 

Aunt Elinor, wan and dejected as usual, was sitting in 
a corner of the piazza, talking with Reginald Berkely. 
She had no intention of interfering with her niece’s 
pleasure this day ; she meant that Mignon should be 
happy. 

““They are an ideal, pair!” groaned Reginald, as he 
watched Shirlaw and his fair partner. 

“Yes,” assented Aunt Elinor, with a sigh. 

** Woe is me ? 

‘ How bitter a thing it is to look 
Inte happiness through another man’s eyes |’” 


murmured the student. . 
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He was swarthy and thin. He wore his black hair 
nearly to his coat-collar, and being attired in the blackest 
of broadcloth, he had the appearance of a melancholy 
crow. The dancing pavilion was some yards from the 
piazza, but Maud Loftus, whirling through a waltz in the 
arms of Cyril Vye, caught, even at that distance, the ex- 
pression on the face of the Harvard student, and care- 
lessly remarked : 

“I fear the young man yonder is looking too much at 
Mignon.” 

‘* Beastly snob—that soldier !"’ hissed Cyril Vye. 

Dear me! I did not mean him at all, but the absurd 
brother of Nina Berkely. Pray do not speak of Captain 
Shirlaw in that tone. He is simply superb—handsome 
as Antinous, you know, and sure to carry by storm the 
feminine heart that he chooses to besiege.” 

Vye fixed his pale eye with a gloomy expression on the 
gay Canadian. 

Do you think that ?” 

“‘T know it. The profession of arms is dangerous in 
more ways than one: 

‘A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 
A doublet of the blue,’ 


are absolutely irresistible. 
am quite exhausted.” 

He was anxious to cultivate the good-will of Mignon’s 
bosom friend, and he pleaded humbly, ‘‘ May I have the 
next waltz ?” 

“Oh, in merey don’t ask me to dance again !” an- 
swered Miss Loftus ; ‘‘ you have torn my dress, you have 
trampled on me, you have kicked me! Human nature 
can endure no more. Ah, your father, meddlesome man, 
has actually carried Mignon away from handsome young 
Mars !” 

“‘Thank Heaven for that!” muttered Cyril, as Miss 
Loftus uttered the last words. 

Philip Vye had, indeed, rescued his niece from Shir- 
law, but, almost at the same moment, Nina Berkely, in 
her sulphur-colored gown, seized upon Mignon and 
whisked her away to a little summer-house, hidden in 
blossoming shrubbery close to the river-side. 

‘‘You lovely unsophisticated child !” burst out the 
poetess, to the astonishment of Mignon ; ‘‘ how I envy 
you! You dance and are happy—why not? You are 
Sree. You have never felt the gnawing of that worm in 
the bud—concealment. Your heart is like a bird that 
yet has the range of the whole sky. Your fancy is un- 
touched—you have never fallen under the terrible des- 
potism of Love.” 

Mignon was indignant at the unceremonious manner 
in which she had been swept away from Captain Shir- 
law, and Miss Berkely’s queer gown and medizval lilies 
made her head ache. 

** Cannot you dance, too,” she said, listlessly, ‘‘ and be 
jolly ?” 

Miss Berkely looked at her with lively scorn. 

‘© You know not what you say. J dance—I be jolly—a 
very vulgar word, by-the-way—where did you learn it ? 
Never again! I have pierced the depths of something as 
omnipotent and omnipresent as Love—I mean Misery. I 
love, Mignon, and my love is hopeless. Does not that 
explain everything ?” | 

Mignon was startled by this burst of confidence. 

‘‘ How inconvenient !” was all she could gasp. 

‘‘What is inconvenient ?” demanded Miss Berkely, 
sharply ; ‘to love? On the contrary, it is the highest 


Take me to a seat, please—I 


privilege of men and angels—the divinest rapture ac- 
corded to either! To love happily—what bliss can ex- 








ceed that! To love without hope—ah, the bitterness of 
death is in those words !” 

She had put on a tragic expression. Mignon knew not 
what to answer, and so remained silent. 

“ En rérilé,” burst out Miss Berkely, after a pause, ‘I 
am madly envious of that rose-leaf face of yours, which 
takes all men captive at sight! Iam called a woman of 
brains, but what do brains avail me in my struggles after 
the Paradise of my sex ?. What chance,” with a bitter 
laugh, ‘did brains ever have against beauty ? I watch 
him as no other person can, and for one such look as 
I sometimes see him give to you—looks that would take 
the very breath of other women, but which you never 
notice !—I would barter the best years that remain to me. 
of life’!” 

Mignon sat dumbfounded. 

‘Of whom can you be talking ?” she stammered. 

“Can you ask ? He stands alone among men. Dull 
people call him dwarfed ; but he is a monarch, and they 
are the pigmies. Look yonder.” 

She made a gesture with the medieval lilies, and Mi- 
gnon saw, leaning against a tree not three yards distant, 
Abel Lispenard. 

His face was like a marble mask. He seemed unaware 
of the proximity of the two girls. He was gazing off 
upon the placid river, and listening, apparently, to the 
band in the pavilion. The immense shoulders, the short 
limbs, the whole ill- proportioned body, had never looked 
so ugly to Mignon as at this moment. A shiver crept 
over the Western girl. 

“You must be mistaken,” she gasped. ‘I do not 
think Mr. Lispenard ever gave me the smallest notice ; 
indeed, I—I should be very sorry to—to believe your 


,’ 


‘words !” 


Nina Berkely smiled bitterly. 

“It is the old story. One woman rejects with scorn 
that which would be life itself to another! That empty- 
headed soldier Shirlaw, with whom you were dancing so 
conspicuously just now, is doubtless more to your taste— 
bah !” 

As if impelled against his own will to interrupt the 
conversation, Abel Lispenard turned at this juncture, and 
walked straight up to the summer-house. Nina Berkely 
reddened violently. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said ; ‘‘ did I hear you speaking of 
Shirlaw ? Pray do not seek to prejudice Miss Vye 
against my friend! Victor is very far from being empty- 
headed. He is generous and brave and noble—as chival- 
rous as Bayard—a man to trust and honor, You compel 
me, you see,” with a sombre smile, ‘‘to say this much in 
his defense.” 

“‘T have always thought it strange,” answered Nina 
Berkely, ‘‘ that one like you should choose for his famil- 
iar friend a person of Shirlaw’s calibre, for, in spite of 
your generous praise, he is infinitely your inferior.” 

Lispenard looked greatly annoyed. 

‘‘Shirlaw is not only my friend, Miss Berkely, but a 
cousin also—a few lines removed. A man, standing 
alone on the earth, as I do, is glad to ¢laim kinship with 
some one. I have never known in the same person 
better qualities of heart and head than I find united in 
Victor Shirlaw.” 

**T shall not quarrel with you over such a subject,” 
sneered Nina Berkely. ‘‘ Talk of angels, and they always 
appear.” 

And sure enough, Shirlaw himself, gay, debonair, ap- 
peared at that very moment in the entrance of the 
summer-house, (To be continued), 
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VALLEY FORGE, MARCH, 1778. 
By J. J. CLancy. 


Gay carouse in Philadelphia hold the gallants of King George ; | 
Tighter grip takes pallid hunger on the camp at Valley Forge. | 


What avail their fleeting triumphs to the naked rebels now ? 

Naught save Winter’s icy barrier stays the vengeful sword of 
Howe. 

Wearily the shivering sentinel plods his circuit in the snow, 

Drearily the evening's mantle wraps the cheerless huts below, 


Where the ragged Continentals, with gaunt faces grimly set, 
till defy the royal mandate—dream of victory even yet. 


‘Through two years’ unequal conflict they have passed, and what 
have gained ? 

Answer, crimson banks of Schuylkill, which their shoeless feet 
have stained. 


Can the dupes still trust in Congress, or the hopes of aid from 
France ? 
He who counts on such alliance leans upon a broken lance, 
* * * * * 


* * 


In the house of Farmer Isaac,* gazing toward the setting sun, 
Stands the grave, sad-faced commander, the “ arch rebel” Wash- 
ington, 


What thick memories crowi upon him ? What new plottings tax | 


his brain ? 
Vain it were to gauge conjecture by that calm face, at the pane. 


Suddenly from view he passes, fading back within the room, 

Where a smoldering fire’s faint flashes quiver through the 
thickening gloom. 

“A message for the General!” Farmer Isaac takes the note, 

Shuffles up the narrow hallway, shakes the white flakes from his 
coat, 


Taps upon the blistered panel—taps again--no answer hears; 
Hesitates—then turns the handle, and across the threshold 


peers. 


Motionless as marble statue, by the quaint-carved oaken chair 

Suppliant kneels the patriot leader, rapt in deep and voiceless 
prayer. 

Softly back steps Farmer Isaac, to his good dame by the hearth, 

Tremulous and low his acents as he speaks: “If on this earth 


“There be a man of woman born whose appeal the Lord will 


hear 
And mercifully hearken to, he dwelleth with us here.” 
* * * -~ * . * * 


Stern as steel-girt old Crusader, ice-clad Winter stands at bay 
Till his crystal mail is shattered by the flashing lance of May. 


Lo! a courier, madly dashing through remote defile and gorge, 

Reins in his foam-flecked courser at headquarters, Valley Forge. 

Of what tidings is he bearer, that the startled clouds are rent 

sy the cheers of strong-limbed soldiers, scrambling out from hut 
and tent ? 


Simply this: “ Brave ships and legions come to aid us o’er the 


sea, 


| And beside our starry ensign floats henceforth the Fleur-de-lys. 


**Saddening news for Howe and Clinton—speed it gladly South 
and West; 
Crushing answer shall it wake unto the Parliament’s behest.” 


In the quiet of his chamber kneels once more, and speaks no 
word, 


The grateful, grave commander, His prayer has been heard. 





THROUGH THE 


CRUCIBLE. 


By BertHa May Ivory. 


Ir is a stormy day. The wind howls, and clouds of 
snow fill the air. Edward Bellemont watches it lazily 
through the smoke-wreaths of his cigar. He is an artist, 
and his studio is an attractive one, made so by the sacri- 
fice of many personal comforts. His hazel eyes wear a 
thoughtiul expression, as with palette and brushes thrown 
aside he sits deploring life generally. 
slow to encourage struggling genius, has shown him as 
yet but slight favor, and the pecuniary result of his paint- 
ing by no means satisfies him. Then, too, he has had a 
romance, which, though ended sadly long since, is still 
. vivid in memory. 

Four years it was, since in his old home he had met 
and loved Margaret Seldon. 
career, he was too honorable to bind her by any pro- 
mise, although sne warmly reciprocated his love, and 
parted from him with much sorrow when he left L 
to locate in a larger city. He loved and trusted her so 
implicitly. For a while they had corresponded, then 
her letters had ceased, and soon after had come to him 
the startling news that she was married and was living in 
a Western city. Edward's thoughts grow gloomier. He 
rises, and tosses his cigar in the fire. 

‘-T wonder if there is, in all the crowded streets, a 
lonelier man than I to-day,” he says, crossing to the 
window and looking out. 








* “On one oecasion, Isaac Potts, whose house was Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Valley Forge, discovered the chief in a re- 
tired place pouring out his soul in prayer to God. Potts went 
back to his wife and said, with tears in his eyes, ‘If there is any 
one on this earth to whom the Lord will listen, it is General 
Waskington ”— Lossing. 


The world, ever | 


On the opposite side he sees the graceful figure of a 
lady walking, unmindful of the inclement weather. Her 
delicate, highbred beauty is remarkable enough to at- 
tract the eye of any beauty-lover. But it is not this that 
so suddenly dissipates all Bellemont’s languor, and brings 
a rush of warm color to his face. 

** Margaret !” he cries. ‘* What brings her here? I 
had hoped never to see her false face again, and yet, my 
God, how sweet and beautiful she looks !” 

He gazes after her until she disappears, then returns 
once more to the fireside. His friends would scarcely 
recognize the the gay, debonair artist, in this grave man, 


| whose eyes have grown dark with pain. 


Just entering upon his | 
| of course. 





| cushions. 


‘‘She must be visiting here, and her husband with her, 
Her husband,” he continues, bitterly. ‘‘ Fool 
that I was to trust a woman! What one of them that 
would not sell her hand for gold? Perhaps, though, 
she loves him. Women change. She may have forgot- 
ten our lowe. And yet, oh! Margaret, I deemed you so 
unlike this. You were so pure and so constant, I thought, 
and I would have been true to you till death !” 

A sob rises in his throat, for he has loved this woman 
with all the tender passion of his poetic nature. He 
throws himself on a sofa, and buries his head in the 
By degrees his suffering mind grows calmer, 
and from the intense heat of the room, or the soporific 
influence of many cigars, he falls into a slumber. It has 
lasted, perhaps, ten minutes, when he feels himselt roused 
by the presence of some one in the room. He fain would 


spring up, but a strange apathy forces him to quiet. 
And yet, coming toward him, he sees the fignre of a 
woman, and that woman—Margaret, clad in a dressing- 
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gown, the only wrap around her, and her gold-brown hair 
in a shower about her shoulders. He wonders vaguely 
at the strangeness of her attire. Her face, which at first 
wore a@ serene expression, grows suddenly pale as death, 
her dark eyes widen and fill with terror. ‘hen Edward 
Bellemont sees that she is not alone; that beside her is 
a gray-haired man he has never seen before, who grasps 
her arm, and fixes his gaze upon her, and in his eyes the 
artist sees the gleam of insanity. ‘‘For the sake of the 
past, save me, save me!” she cries, throwing her arms 
toward him. ‘1 will, I will, my darling!” he calls out, 
throwing off his apathy, and springing toward her, but at 
that moment the figures vanish, and the voice of his 
friend, Ralph Carlisle, says, close beside him : 

‘*Why, wake up, old boy! I did not know you loved 
me to the extent of all that demonstration. I come in to 
tind you sleeeping, try to waken you, and lo! you sud- 
denly fly at me with the most devoted of epithets. But, 
heavens, your face is livid! Are you ill, dear fellow ?” 

“*No,” Edward says, rising excitedly ; ‘‘ but did you 
not see them in the room ?” 

**See whom ? What do you mean! There was no one 
here but yourself when I entered, Ed,” he exclaims, with 
evident concern. ‘* You are overworked: You will have 
brain-fever next thing, if you do not slack up a little. 
Genius don’t pay if it affects one in this way. Common- 
place people like myself are not troubled, usually, with 
bad dreams, and when we are, it can be scored to ultra- 
richness of lobster salad, or something of the kind. 
Come,” he says, holding his hands before the genial glow 
of the picturesque log fire, ‘‘ hurry into your overcoat, and 
dine at my hotel. We will have a jovial time, and you 
shall arrange the evening's programme after that.” 

Edward accords with his friend’s wishes, yet he cannot 
rid himself of the belief that this is something more than 
an ordinary dream. Were Margaret not there in the 
flesh, it was a vision, a warning ; perhaps she was in 
danger even now, yet how,could he aid her? All feel- 
ings of resentment vanished before the thought that she 
might really need his assistance. But how go to her? 
Where seek her ? When they had been a few minutes in 
the bracing air, it had, together with his friend’s merry 
flow of spirits, imparted to him a more subdued state of 
feeling. He began to laugh at himself. 

‘‘T was dreaming, of course,” he thought. ‘The 
sight of Margaret awoke old memories ; and, as Ralph 
says, I am a trifle overworked.” 

They have the jovial time, as his chum expressed it, 
and as they are on their way to Carlisle’s rooms they 
meet a lady and gentleman crossing the corridor. 

‘Look, there’s a model for you!” whispers Ralph to 
Edward, who turns to see, for the second time that day— 
Margaret. Beside her is a stooped and emaciated man. 
His hair and mustache are gray, but his bright blue eyes 
have a wide-open, childish expression. He leans on 
Margaret with a pitiable dependence, and just now his 
glance is fixed on the chatelaine watch at her belt. He 
fumbles at it, endeavoring to grasp it. She draws it off 
and places it in his hand. A weak smile overspreads his 
countenance, and at that moment they enter a room. 

‘‘That was Mrs. Grayson and her husband,” says 
Ralph, carelessly. 

‘Great God, you cannot mean it! That idiotic old 
man the husband of Margaret Seldon !” 

A convulsive shiver goes through the frame of Ed- 
ward Bellemont, for in the man he distinctly recognizes 
the form beside Margaret in his vision of the afternoon, 
for vision he is now convinced it was. 

‘“* What ! you know her, then ?” cries Ralph, 





‘*T once did ; we lived in the same town,” the artist 
answers ; controlling himself so that there is nothing save 
calm indifference in his manner. Ralph’s room gained, 
he rings for wine and cigars, and then resumes : 

‘“‘T was told to-day that this lovely Mrs. Grayson has had 
quite a romantic story. It seems she was awfully in love 
with some young fellow ; engaged, most people thought. 
Business called him to another place, apparently to her 
great sorrow ; but, shortly after, her father, attacked by a 
sudden illness and about to die, besought her to marry 
Archibald Grayson. At first she vowed it impossible, 
her love was already pledged, and all that sort of thing; 
but eventually complied with her father’s desire. The 
true secret of it all no one has fathomed ; but it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Seldon, having involved his honor in some 
affair of business, had received the offer of Grayson to 
carry him safely through, in return for the hand of Miss 
Seldon, with whom he was dead in love. To save her 
father’s name and insure the comfort of the family, she 
consented to the hateful union, and they were married at 
Seldon’s deathbed. Although stern and exacting, Archi- 
bald Grayson loved his wife devotedly, and, like many 
men, selfish to others, lavished upon her every luxnry. 
One night, after a brilliant entertainment, Mrs. Grayson 
sought her husband in his study. Entering noiselessly, 
she was horrified at the sight that met her gaze. At his 
desk was her husband, before him an open letter, and in 
his hand a revolver placed close to his head. Swift as a 
flash Mrs. Grayson sprang forward, and after a struggle 
succeeded in wresting the weapon from him. When 
more ¢alm he informed her that he had just received in- 
telligence of the collapse of his business affairs, and his 
proud nature and love for her made him unable to bear 
reverses. That whole night she spent in urging him to 
bear his misfortunes bravely; and all through his troubles 
she counseled and encouraged him. They lived quietly 
for a year, when Grayson’s money-making faculty again 
asserted itself, and another fortune being in progress of 
accumulation, the old life of luxury and fashion recom- 
menced. One day, on returning from a drive, a telegram 
was handed him announcing for the second time his 
failure. He fell to the ground inaspasm. Before long 
softening of the brain developed, and his wife, dreading 
another attempt at suicide, scarcely left his side. And 
now that his malady is so far advanced, she tends him 
like a child. She has brought him here, believing the 
change may benefit him. Of Sourse his case is hopeless. 
Sad, isn’t it ? especially as she never loved him, but was 
forced into the mateh. The strangest part of it all was 
that the report of the failure was false.” 

Edward is silent, and has in a few minutes dexter- 
ously changed the subject. A little after One o’clock he 
rises to leave, when a loud cry rings through the hall, 
and a decided odor of smoke penetrates to their room. 
Rushing out, a scene of confused horror greets them. 
The corridors are filled with people striving to escape 
from the hotel, for a fire has broken out in the cellar, be- 
neath the principal stairway, and is making rapid strides. 
Ralph hurries along, rousing those who have not heard 
the alarm; but Bellemont seeks at once the room which 
Margaret Grayson had entered that afternoon. Knocking 
and calling loudly, and receiving no response, he is about 
to precipitate himself against the panel to force it, when 
it opens, and Margaret stands before him. She had evi- 
dently fallen asleep by the fireside, for her face is flushed, 
and she is in her wrapper. Yes, there she stands, with 
her gold-brown hair in a cloud about her shoulders, and 
clad in the very same robe she had appeared to wear that 
afternoon in his studio! 
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‘* What does it mean ? what does it mean ?” he won- She looks imploringly at him, pointing to where her 
ders, vaguely ; but there is no time for thought now, and | husband lies, like a tired child, asleep. 
he quickly informs her of the danger. ‘‘ We have not | ‘*No, oh, no! It is your duty to save the helpless. Let 


a moment to lose!” he cries. ‘The stairway, already | me do what I can to save myself.” 

thronged, is about to ignite. For God’s sake be quick !” She steeps some towels in water and places them about 
He is about to lift her in his arms and convey her toa} the head of her unconscious husband. Again he im- 

place of safety, when she springs from him, crying : plores her to come, but she refuses. He is filled with 
“My husband, my poor husband must be saved first. | pity for the prostrate man, even though he has robbed 

He is helpless !’ | him of his heart’s treasure. Then he says, with hasty 
‘“‘T fear only one life can be saved, and yours is more determination : 

valuable,” he answers. | ‘TI will take you ont of danger, Margaret, and return 
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‘**T will do it in the name of God ; may He direct me !” 
my life.” But Margaret is resolute. Grayson has awakened, and is gazing blankly at him. 

‘Tf I cannot save him, I will not leave him to die ‘** Margaret,” Edward says, ‘‘follow me closely. Can 
alone !” Without further protest Bellemont raises the | you not grasp my arm ?” 


sleeping form in his arms. | She does so, and they seek the stairway. Mr. Grayson 
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nt first struggles to free himself, and, though he is light, 
Edward has extreme difficulty in holding him ; still, he 
fights his way bravely. Snddenly Grayson ceases strug- 
gling, and lies a dead weight in the arms of his rescuer, 
who pushes his way through the smoke till the outer 
door is reached, and some one takes the burden from his 
arms. He turns to speak to Margaret. 

Great God ! she is not there! In his terrible excite- 
ment, she must have fallen without his missing her. 
With a cry, he turns to retrace his steps. Many hands 
pull him back. 

‘“* It will be death to go!” some one cries, but he breaks 
away and again pierces the dense, suffocating smoke. In 
an instant he finds her lying at the foot of the stairway, 
and the flames have almost reached her. Holding her 
close in his arms, he again seeks the door; but ere he 
reaches it, some sparks alighting on his coat-sleeve set 
it on fire, which communicates to Margaret’s wrapper. 
But, thank God ! he feels the air upon his brow. The 
firemen spring forward and extinguish the flames, just as 
Edward falls unconscious. 

A physician just arrived on the scene, examines Mrs. 
Grayson and Edward Bellemont. Neither is seriously 
injured—both have fainted from exhaustion ; but bend- 
ing over Archibald Grayson, he becomes more grave. 

‘‘This brave young fellow has risked his life to save a 
dead man! Having a heart-affection, the excitement 
proved too much for him. He must have died five 
minutes ago !”’ 

* * * * om 

In a pretty sitting-room in Paris sits a beautiful 
American woman, her trailing robes of erape throw into 
strong relief the shining silver hair. Yes, silver! though 
the face is very youthful. Surely her age does not ex- 
ceed twenty-four years. In the dark eyes there is the 
expression of a soul which has suffered much, but has at 
last won peace. This is Margaret Grayson, whose hair 
had silvered on that terrible night when her husband 
died, and she and the only man she had ever loved had 
so narrowly escaped an awful fate. She had come abroad 
to counteract the ill effects of her tireless attendance 
upon her sick husband, and recover from the severe 
shock of the hotel fire. She had seen Edward Belle- 
mont but once since then, and had bade him wait a year 
before professing his love. She would return to America 
at the expiration of that time. Till then, he must be pa- 
tient. As she sits thinking of him, and that she is almost 
always doing, two of her younger sisters who have ac- 
companied her to Europe, come gayly to her room. 

‘*We have had a letter from mamma !” they ery; ‘‘ beg- 
ging us to induce you to return home, now that you are 
well. And do let us go, sister! We are tired of horrid 
old Paris !” 

At that moment, the youngest, who is looking from a 
window, sees a gentleman of distinguished appearance 
ascending their steps. 

‘‘An American, unmistakably,” she says; ‘‘and oh! 
awfully handsome, too! Who can he be ?” 

In a moment the servant is announcing, ‘‘ A visitor for 
madame !” 

The young ladies, not caring to receive any one at the 
time, vanish, so that Mrs. Grayson is alone when a gentle- 
man is ushered into her presence. She is awaiting a 
stranger, but her face becomes transfigured with joy 
when she beholds Edward Bellemont. 

‘*Margaret,” he says, his face alight with smiles, ‘‘I 
have come to you. I have waited so long, I could wait 
no longer, my darling !” 

She raises her eyes with absorbing love to his. She 





cannot speak for her intense happiness ; but, when he 
takes her in his arms, she whispers : 

‘‘Oh, love! my love! all my sorrows are as nothing 
to the supreme happiness of this hour, my own! God 
has been, indeed, good to us !” 





OLD-TIME PUNISHMENTS AND 
ORDEALS. 


$y Marc F, VALLETTE. 


PUNISHMENTS came into the world with the fall of our 
first parents, and their banishment from Paradise. Since 
that time it has always followed real or imaginary of- 
fense against established law. The original idea of punish- 
ment was the infliction of pain on the offender in propor- 
tion to the amount of sufféring or pain he had entailed 
upon others through his offense. Out of this grew the 
lec talionis, or retaliatory idea of punishment, which re- 
quired ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Christianity was not slow in discovering that vindictive- 
ness, or the infliction of pain as a satisfaction for an 
offense, was not the true end of punishment. Punish- 
ment was to prevent future offenses, not to avenge the 
past. The interest of society demands its security from 
the injury to person or property occasioned by crime ; 
and the moral and religious improvement of the criminal. 
This security of society has been sought for in several 
ways, viz.: by forcibly preventing the offender from 
repeating the offense, as by death, mutilation, or life 
imprisonment ; by reforming the habits of the offender 
and directing his thoughts into purer channels ; by de- 
terring him from the repetition of his crimes through 
fear of greater and more severe punishment ; and, finally, 
by making the consequences of violation of law so ter- 
rible as to deter others from following in the way of old 
offenders. 

We can scarcely be expected, here, to enter into the 
history and nature of the punishments that have followed 
the commission of crimes against nature, the person, 
property, or the state. We must leave this highly inter- 
esting and instructive study to be pursued in the num- 
erous volumes published upon crime, its amount, causes 
and remedies. It will be enough for us here to mention 
some of the most peculiar modes of punishment re- 
sorted to among different nations and at different times. 

Capital punishment — so called because the head 
(Latin, caput), from being the most vital, is generally 
that part of the body which it acted on—goes back to a 
very early period. We find numerous instances of it in 
Sacred Scripture, and it prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Plutarch tells us that under the 
Draconian law ‘for nearly all crimes there was the same 
penalty of death. The man who was convicted of idle- 
ness, or who stole a calbage or an apple, was liable to 
death, no less than the robber of temples or the mur- 
derer.” Nor must we imagine that such a severe pen- 
alty for slight offenses was confined to Draco and his 
day. Death was, in former times, in England, the usual 
punishment for all felonies, and the certain doom of 
those who were not protected by the Benefit of Clergy. 
The common law inflicted death on every felon who could 
not read, and the law implied that punishment where the 
statute made any new offense felony. Then, again, the 
many Acts of Parliament creating felonies, without Bene- 
fit of Clergy, show that the statute law was still more 
bloodthirsty ; for four-fifths of the one hundred and 
sixty offenses referred to by Blackstone as punishable 
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with death, had been made so during the reigns of the 
first three Georges. It may be interesting for us to men- 
tion some of the offenses which came under the sentence 
of death : Stealing in a dwelling-house to the amount of 
forty shillings ; stealing privately, in a shop, goods of the 
value of five shillings ; counterfeiting stamps that were 
used for the sale of perfumery; doing the same with 
the stamps used for the certificates for hair-powder ! 

Beheading, the decollatio of the Romans, was intro- 
duced into England from Normandy by William the Con- 
queror, in 1076, when Waltheoff, Earl of Huntingdon, 
Northampton and Northumberland, was the first so ex- 
ecuted, Since that time this mode of execution became 
frequent, particularly during the reign of Henry VIIL., 
who found it a convenient way to get rid of some of his 
wives. Kings, queens, noblemen and ecclesiastics of all 
grades have perished upon the block in England. In 
France the guillotine has been the most usual means of 
decapitation. This instrument was invented about 1785 
by Joseph Ignace Guillotin, as ~ more sure and less 
painful means of inflicting the »unishment of death, 
Among the most prominent victims who perished upon 
this terrible scaffold may be mentioned Louis XVI. and 
his unfortunate Queen, Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland 
and Charlotte Corday. Among the Chinese, beheading, 
or decapitation, has always been a mode of inflicting 
capital punishment, but the manner of administering it 
differs from that common in European countries. The 
criminal is carried to the place of execution in a bamboo 
cage, and by his side is the basket in which his head will 
drop when removed. He is pinioned in a very effective 
manner. The middle of a long, thin rope is passed 
across the back of his neck, and the ends are crossed on 
his chest and brought under the arms. They are then 
twisted round the arms, the wrists tied together behind 
the back, and the ends fastened to the portion of the rope 
on the back. A slip of paper containing his name, crime 
and sentence is fixed to a reed, and fastened at the back 
of his head, On arriving atthe place of execution, thé 
officials remove the paper and take it to the presiding 
Mandarin, who writes on it, in red ink, the warrant for 
execution. The paper is then replaced, a rope loop is 
passed over the head of the culprit, and the end given to 
an assistant, who draws the head forward so as to stretch 
the neck, while a second assistant holds the body from 
behind, and in a moment the head is severed from the 
body. The instrument employed is a sword made ex- 
pressly for the purpose. It is a two-handed weapon, 
very heavy, and has a very broad blade. The executioners 
pride themselves on their dexterity in its management. 
After the execution, the culprit’s head is taken away, and 
generally hung up in a bamboo cage near the scene of 
the crime, and with a label bearing the name and offense 
of the criminal. In some cases neither ropes nor assist- 
ants are required at executions, the Chinese having very 
little fear of death. Indeed, cases are known in which 
criminals have purchased substitutes for capital pun- 
ishment. 

Blinding, by consuming the eyeballs with lime or 
vinegar, was a punishment inflicted anciently upon adul- 
terers, perjurers and thieves. In the Middle Ages the 
penalty was frequently changed from total blindness to 
diminution of sight. When, in 1014, the Emperor Basil 
captured 15,000 Bulgarian prisoners, he caused their eyes 
to be put out, leaving one eye only to every hundredth 
man, to enable him to conduct his countrymen home. 
Several of the Eastern emperors had their eyes torn from 
their heads. In the days of the Asevrian emnire, Tiglath- 
pileser (p. c. 728) conquered Syria uad carried off many 





Jews into captivity ; numbers of these unfortunate vic- 
tims had their eyes burned out with hot irons. 

Boiling to death was made a capital punishment in 
England by statute 22 Henry VIII. (1531). This act 
was occasioned by seventeen persons having been poi- 
soned by John Roose, the Bishop of Rochester's cook. 
Two of his victims died. Margaret Davie, a young 
woman, suffered in the same manner for a similar of- 
fense in 1542. 

Burning alive was inflicted by the Romans, Jews, and 
other nations, on betrayers of councils, incendiaries, and 
for incest. The ancient Britons punished heinous crimes 
by burning alive in wicker baskets. Many persons have 
been burned alive on account of religious principle. The 
first sufferer was Sir William Sawtre, parish priest of 
St. Osyth, London, (8 Henry IV.), February Sth, 1401. 


Bartholomew Leggatt and Edward Wightman were 
burned for heresy in 1612, by warrant of JamesI. Joan 


of Are, the Maid of Orleans, was burned at the stake in 
the market-place at Rouen in May, 1431, by order of her 
English captors. Burning alive was the punishment in 
colonial times for petty treason, as, murder of a master 
by his slave. Many were thus burned in all the colonies, 
from Massachusetts to Carolina, and during the short 
period that Virginia claimed authority in Illinois she 
disgraced the Mississippi Valley by introducing this form 
of punishment. 

Another mode of burning alive, or, rather, roasting 
alive, prevailed among the Chinese. It is known as 
Pao-lo, and was invented by the Emperor Tcheon at the 
instigation of his favorite concubine Takya. The instru- 
ment for this punishment was a brass cylinder 20 cubits 
in height by 8 in diameter, with openings at the bottoni 
like a grate. Criminals bad their arms and legs fastened 
around this cylinder, the fires were lighted within, and 
the unfortunate victims were roasted in this manner until 
they were reduced to ashes. Father Duhalde, who de- 
scribes this mode of punishment, says that Takya made 
it an occasion of great merrymaking. 

Another and somewhat similar punishment practiced 
among the Chinese is a coil of snakes. These coils are of 
soft metal, fashioned in the shape of snakes with open 
mouths. They are coiled round the naked limbs and 
body of the sufferer, and boiling water is then poured 
into them, producing the most horrible torture, ending 
in death. 

One of the most barbarous.gnd unheard-of punish- 
ments is that known as the iilwminated body. Sefi IL., 
Shah of Persia, who assumed the title of Soliman, in- 
dulged to an excess in strong drinks, and when under 
their influence resorted to the most diabolical cruelties. 
At an early age he gave signs of his cruel disposition. 
In the beginning of his reign he took a sudden notion 
that one of his favorites whom he held in great esteem 
should be married forthwith to some low-born man of 
the people. The first man that came in sight was the 
son of the court laundryman, and the marriage took place 
there and then. The former favorite was well pleased 
with the young man, and they lived happily together for 
some time. Finally the court laundryman died, and his 
son asked to become his father’s successor. The Shah 
sent for him and said to him: 

‘When thou didst marry this beautiful girl by my 
order, what didst thou dosin the way of a feast of re- 
joicing ?” 

‘‘O mighty Prince,” answered the young man, “I 
am a poor man, and could not afford to have an illu- 
mination.” 

**What!’ exclaimed the Shah; ‘this dog had no 
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illumination over his great good fertune! Let an illu- 
mination be made with his body!” 

The poor fellow was immediately stretched out upon 
a slab and fastened to it. Innumerable little holes were 
bored all over his body. These were filled with oil, a 
little taper was set in each hole, and they were all lighted 
tcvether. It is needless to add that the poor victim per- 
ised in the most unspeakable agony. 

While on the subject of punishments by fire, it may 
ncé be out of place here to refer to ordeals by fire. The 
worl ordeal in this connection corresponds to the 
modern German, urthheil, but bears the special sense of 
the mediwval Latin, Dei judicium, a miraculous deci- 
sion as to the truth of an accusation or claim. The ordeal 
had existed for many ages before it was imported into 
Europe. In principle, and often in the very forms used, 
it belongs to ancient culture, thence flourishing up to 
the medieval European and modern Asiatic levels, but 
dying out before the light of modern civilization. Some 
ordeals are simply magical, being processes of divination 
turned to legal purposes. In Burmah, for example, suits 
are still determined by the plaintiff and defendant being 
each furnished with a candle equal in size, and both 
lighted at once. He whose candle outlasts the other is 
judged, amid the applause of his friends, to have won 
his cause. The subject of ordeals is too extensive to be 
described here in all its forms; we shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with giving a few examples. A classical 
mention of the ordeals by carrying hot iron in the hands, 
and by passing through the fire, is made more interesting 
by the guards, who offer to prove their innocence in this 
way ; offering further to take oaths by the gods, which 
shows the intimate connection between oaths and ordeals. 
(See Soph., ant., 264. See also AUschyl., p. 284.) The pass- 
ing through fire is described in the Hindoo Codes of Y4j- 
navalkya, and others, and is an incident of Hindoo poetry, 
where, in the Ramayana, the virtuous Sité thus proves 
her innocence to her jealous husband Raima (Pietet, 
“ Origines Indo-Européennes’’). It was not less known 
to European law and chronicle. We read that Ricardis, 
wife of Charles the Fat, proves her innocence by going 
into the fire clothed in a waxed chemise, and is unhurt 
by the fire (Grimm, ‘‘ Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer ”’). 


Yet more minutely described in the Hindoo ordeal books’ 


is the rite of carrying the glowing hot iron seven steps, 
into the seven or nine circles traced on the ground, the 
examination of the hands to see if they show traces of 
burning, and the binding them up in leaves. The close 
historical connection of the Hindoo ordeal laws with the 
old European is shown by the correspondence of minute 
d tails; as where, in a Scandinavian law, it is prescribed 
taat the red-hot iron shall be carried nine steps. (See 
Grimm.) In the Anglo-Saxon laws we learn from ‘ An- 
cient Laws and Institutes of England,” iv. 6., that the 
iron to be carried was at first only one pound in weight, 
but Athelstan’s laws increased it to three pounds. An- 
other form of ordeal well known in Germany and Eng- 
Jind, was the walking barefoot over glowing plowshares, 
generally nine. In the works above referred to, we fur- 
ther learn that the law codes of the Middle Ages show this 
as an ordinary criminal procedure, but it is perhaps 
best remembered in two stories, both without founda- 
tion, one regarding Cunegunda, the wife of the Emperor 
Henry IL of Germany, and the other relating to Queen 
Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor, both of whom, 
the legend tells us, triumphantly vindicated their good 
name by walking unharmed over nine glowing plow- 
shares. The actual practice of the fire ordeal contrasts 
shametully with its theory that the fire, rater than harm 








the innocent, restrained its natural action. Thus it 
stands in the Hindoo code of Manu (viii., 115.): ‘‘He 
whom the flame does not burn, whom the water does not 
cast up, orwhom no harm soon befalls, is to be taken as 
truthful in his oath.’”’ A decree of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) forbade trials by ordeal. 

Peine Forte et Dure, or the horrible punishment of 
pressing to death, was inflicted upon mutes or those who 
refused to plead ‘Guilty ” or ‘‘ Not Guilty,” when ar- 
raigned for treason or felony, or who made answers 
foreign to the purpose. By 12 George III., 1772, judg- 
ment was awarded against mutes as if they were con- 
victed or had confessed. A man refusing to plead was 
condemned and executed at the Old Bailey, on a charge 
of murder, 1778, and another, on a charge of burglary, at 
Wells, 1792. An act was passed in 1827, by which the 
court is directed to enter a plea of ‘‘ Not Guilty ” when 
the prisoner will not plead. Walter Calverly, of Calverly, 
in Yorkshire, England, having murdered two of his chil- 
dren, and stabbed his wife, in a fit of jealousy, being 
arraigned for his crime at the York assizes, stood mute, 
and was thereupon pressed to death in the castle ; a large 
iron weight being placed upon his breast, August 5th, 
1605. Major Strangeway suffered death in a similar 
manner at Newgate, in 1657, for the murder of his 
brother-in-law. Margaret Clitheroe, charged with har- 
boring a priest, died under the horrible peine forte et 
dure. The only case in this country was that of Corey, 
pressed to death in Massachusetts during the witchcraft 
delusion. Ordeal by water is practiced among the Ba- 
mars in India. 

Among the military punishments inflicted during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in France and Germany, 
was the one known as Passer par les Armes. The accused 
was tried by forty of his peers, and if the verdict was 
not agreeable to the people, the case was submitted to 
another forty, and even to a third, until a satisfactory 
decision was reached. If adverse to the prisoner, he was 
executed there and then. A circle of spearsmén was 
formed around him, and, amid the beating of drums, the 
circle narrowed around the victim until his body was 
transfixed with lances. Death was not slow, for the 
friends of the accused made sure to make his suffer- 
ings of short duration by piercing the vital parts as 
quickly as possible. 

Trial by combat was resorted to in feudal times in all 
doubtful cases, aud especially when a crime not capable 
of notorious proof was charged. It does not seem to 
have established itself in France till ordeals went into 
disuse. It may be met with under the Merovingian kings, 
and seems to have prevailed in Burgundy. It was estab- 
lished by the laws of the Alemanni and Swabians 
(Baluz, c.i., p. 80). It was always popular in Lom- 
bardy. Otho IT. established it in all disputes concern- 
ing real property, and there is a famous case where the 
right of representation, or preference of the son of a de- 
ceased elder child to his uncle in succession to his grand- 
father’s estate, was settled by this test. It was intro- 
duced into England for accusations of treason, if neither 
the accuser nor the accused would produce good evi- 
dence (9 William ITI., 1096). The first battle by single 
combat was fought before the king and peers, between 
Geoffrey Baynard and William Earl of Eu, who was 
accused by the former of high treason. Baynard, having 
conquered his antagonist, was deemed innocent. The 
last combat proposed was between Lord Reay and David 
Ramsay, in 1631, but the king prevented it. The same 
method of trial also existed in Ireland. A trial was ap- 
pointed between the Prier of Kilmainham and the Earl 
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of Ormond, the former having impeached the latter of 
high treason, but the quarrel having been taken up by 
‘he king, was decided without fighting, 1446. A remarka- 
ble combat took place in Dublin Castle, before the 
lords justices and council, between Connor McCormack 
O'Connor and Teig McGilpatrick O'Connor, in which 
the former had his head cut off and presented to the 
lords justices, 1553. The wager fight was most common 
in Germany. When a man was accused of a crime, he 
had the right to demand personal combat to prove his 
innocence. When a woman happened to be the accuser, 
she was subject to challenge by the man she accused, 
but, as he was by his superior strength certain to over- 
come his weaker antagonist, he was required to stand in 
a pit up to his waist. The arms were clubs, or the 
woman might use a cloth in which a stone weighing 
from one to five pounds was tied. This fight was a very 
serious matter, for the conquered party forfeited life, and 
in the case of a woman, she was burned alive in the pit 
where her antagonist had stood. 

We can scarcely dismiss the subject of punishments 
without referring to the various forms visited upon 
vixens and scolding wives. They seem to have been 
especially provided for by the laws of England, from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth, and even into the nine- 
teenth, centuries. The cucking-stool did not, like the 
ducking-stool, admit of immersion, and was used for 
both men and women. It was a simple chair, in which 
the crank or offender was placed, before his or her door, 
to be pelted and insulted by the mob. In the course 
of time it gave way to the ducking-stool, which was re- 
served expressly for women. She was seated in a chair, 
placed over the water at the end of a beam, with her 
arms fastened behind her. The instrument worked on 
the see-saw principle, and the unfortunate scold was 
ducked as many times as her sentence called for. Some- 
times a poor woman, accused of offénses against the 
moral code, was placed astride of an ass, with her back 
to his head and compelled fo hold his tail in her hand. 
In this way, preceded by the officers of the law, she was 
led through the streets and subjected to the hoots and 
jeers of the entire populace, who never failed to turn out 
in large numbers on such occasions. In New England 
the scold does not seem to have met with any more favor 
than she did in Old England ; for Josselyn, writing of 
the old ‘‘ Body Laws of 1646,” says : ‘‘ They gag and set 
them at their doors for certain hours, for all comers and 
goers-by to gaze at.” . . .‘* Ducking in running water” 
was also a punishment for this class of offenders. 

The list of curious and cruel punishments of bygone 
times is by no means exhausted, for the laws were as 
capricious as criminals were ingenious. 


A GERMAN CUP OF IVORY AND SILVER- 
GILT—SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Few collections can compete with the Austrian Mu- 
seum in the richness, beauty and artistic value of the 
specimens of early and medieval art work in gold and 
silver or other precious material. As the finest articles 
are reproduced by electrotyping, and the originals are 
realily placed so as to be copied, the Museum has had a 
worldwide influence. One of the curious objects here 
shown, though not by any means the finest specimen, is 
a carved ivory cup, shown in our illustration. This 
tumbler-shaped cup, with a lid set in silver-gilt, is a 
good sample of workmanship, although its design is by 
no means faultless The figures are skillfully carved and 





cleverly grouped, so far as their contour is preserved ; 
but the profile of the figure on the right is clumsy, and 
forms a very bad outline, when the vase is regarded at a 
distance from this point of view. 

One of the gems of the collection is a silver-gilt cup in 
seven pieces, covered with figures in high relief, repre- 
senting events in the life of the Emperor Charles V., the 
battle of Pavia being prominent. The knob of the lid 
has a medallion of the Emperor. 
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PART IV. 
THE WAY OF A DOUBLE VENGEANCE, 
\ 


CHAPTER XXXII.—(CONTINUED),. 


“Guuae tried to keep the sneering smile upon his face,. 
but it slipped off in some way, and fear took its place. 
It was some moments before his bravado came to his 
help again ; then he said: 

‘** As you wish, Mr. Barcase. I shall expect to hang if 
you and your friends have power to bring me to the gal- 
lows. I had rather die in that way than suffer as I have 
at the hands of a certain race—the Dellerton race—on 
whom, from the youngest to the oldest, I have at last 
sworn to have the deadliest vengeance. I shall die 
happy, though I die at the hands of the outraged law, 
if I know that I leave broken lives, and bitter tears, and 
endless sorrow for my foes behind me. So much for 
that ; so much for you. To your question—I wanted the 
package for the information in it.” 

‘And why ?” 

‘Because I believed it referred to me.’ 

‘*And you knew its character ?”’ 

“T believed I did.” 

‘*And you meant to use it ?” 

‘Not then. I meant to suppress it. I meant to shield 
myself from the accusations which I feared it contained 
against me. I had no better plan of vengeance then—and 
my life is devoted to my revenge—than the crude and 
commonplace one of murder, [have a better plan now.”’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, that you would make the 
contents of the package public now.” 

‘Yes, sir—and take my chances.” 

‘Very well; state what the contents are. 

‘But I am not certain.” 

‘Not certain? Why ?” 

‘‘ Because I failed to get the package. You escaped 
me in the woods ; and later, it was not in—in . 

‘Not in my valise? Is that what you mean ?” 

oe 6” 

‘So you came for my valise, did you? You stole my 
check, did you ?” 

‘You are welcome to use such language as you like, 
Mr. Barease. I got your check ; you may say I stole it 
if it gives you greater pleasure. I sent a man for the 
yalise. I don’t hesitate telling you these little things 





against myself, for I know that I have the advantage of 
you in every respect and at every turn.” 

‘‘That will be for the law to determine.” 

A fig for the law. You'll scarcely care, any of you, to 
ask me to go to law in these matters. My evidence would 
be too damaging.” 
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“Possibly. It is doubtful, though, if twelve men 
could be found who would believe you on oath.” 

‘They wouldn’t have to ; I have evidence outside my 
word.” 

‘* Well, state what is in the package.” 

**T’vye said I do not know. I never read the package.” 

“You never did ?” 

“‘T never did.” 

The lawyer struck his clinched fist upon the table. 

‘‘Thank God for as much comfort as that !” he cried. 

“* Yes,” sneered Glugg, ‘‘ be thankful ; be as thankful 
as you can; be thankful as long as you can. Do you 
know who that white-faced fool yonder was ?” And he 
pointed his quivering finger at Mbrs. Eustace scornfully. 

**Possibly. Whom do 
you say she was ?” 

“Ward Dellerton’s 
wife, and is 

‘‘Mrs. Eustace, one 
question, please; speak 
the exact truth in one 
word. You were Ward 
Dellerton’s wife ?” Bar- 
case asked. 

Her answer was scarce- 
ly more than a whisper. 
Her head sank forward 
upon her breast as she 
spoke it ; but the single 
word was ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘You are correct, Mr. 
Glugg, ‘‘said Barease, 
quietly ; ‘‘ Mrs. Eustace 
was Ward Dellerton’s 
wife. What of it ?” 

“Ward Dellerton’s 
wife,” cried Glugg; 
‘“Ward Dellerton’s di- 
vorced wife! I have 
only pity and contempt 
for her—pity and con- 
tempt—a woman who 
allowed the man to ruin 
her life who did so 
much to ruin mine! 
But,” and his teeth 
snapped viciously _ to- 
gether as though he had 
been some wild beast 
looking for a human 
victim, ‘“‘her daughter 
yonder is of the cursed 
Dellerton blood, and I 
hate her! I hate her! !” 

‘You are wandering from the subject, Mr. Glugg, be- 
sides exhibiting yourself to bad advantage. We were 
speaking of the package.” 

‘The package! Good! 
of it. Shall I tell you what I think it said ?” 

‘“Why should you? You never saw it. You know 
nothing of what was in it? Why should you say what 
you imagined was there ?” 

**But I will say ; I will——” 

‘Very well; say it. What do you think John Braynor 
had to say of you in the document he left behind him ?” 

“* I think he said that I changed Dellerton’s baby for Amp- 
stead’s !”” 

The lawyer raised his hand warning!y, as a signal that 
no one must speak, 
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Thank you for reminding me | 


‘You think he said what?” Barcase demanded, his 
voice hoarse and husky. 

“That I changed Dellerton’s child for Ampstcad’s , 
| that makes the husband and wife yonder brother and 
sister, don’t it ? Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha!” 

“Tt would if it were true that Ampstead is Dellerton, 
and Dellerton, Ampstead. But why should Braynor say 
such a thing ?” 

‘* Because I did it!” 

**But you were arrested and taken away from Pleanton 
the night after the one in which those children were 
born.” 

‘* No matter, I changed them before I went.” 

** And what had John Braynor to do with this ?” 

** He hired me to do it.” 

‘And did he know of 
your success ?” 

*“Hemust. I left him 
word, and he directed in 
his will that the balance 
he had promised should 
be paid to me.” 

The lawyer leaned for- 
ward. Any one but a 
passion-blinded wretch 
like Glugge would have 
read joy in the fuce of 
Barcase instead of sorrow, 
and heard hope in his 
voice in place of fear. 
Any one not gloating over 
a revenge which he felt 
was accomplished would 
have seen danger ahead, 
and have known~ that 
shrewdness was setting a 
trap for him. 

‘*Martin Glugg,” said 
the lawyer, ‘‘you are a 
liar. You cannot prove 
this.” 

“F can.” 

“You had no time in 
which to do it.” 

“*T hed.” 

‘* Explain yourself. IT 
will not believe until I 
am convinced.” 

“*T will explain. John 
Braynor came to me 
among the hills where I 
was fishing.” 

“You? 

‘‘He hired me on the 
It was late when we reached Pleanton, 





” 


| way home. 
| and——” 
| “Tate! Ithought so. You never had time to do what 
| you have said you did.” 

“T did. It was eight when we came in sight of Plean- 
ton ; late, but not very late.” 

“Late ; but not very late! But you did several things 
that evening, and you went away on—on what train ?” 

‘The ten o’clock express.” 

‘¢ Was the train late that night ?” 

‘*No, it was on time.” 

‘That settles it ; you are a weak liar !” 

“Tam not. Iam speaking the exact truth. I was in 
Pleanton as early as five minutes past eight.” 
} Yes,” 
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*‘T went at once to a clothing store, and purchased a 
new suit of clothes.” 


“IT know you did. I saw you with them on that 


night.” 
“Very well. They cost money. I paid for them. 
How ? How, unless I am telling the truth ? How, un- 


less it was with John Braynor’s money ?” 

“‘T do not know, I confess. Go on with your story ; 
it interests me. It took time as well as money to secure 
the clothing, did it not ?”’ 

“Certainly. Not more than a quarter of an honr. It 
was not more than twenty-five minutes past eight when 
I left the clothing store.” 

“Twenty-five minutes 
some ?” 

**T did. Ward Dellerton had called me a vagabond ; 
I was anxious to look unlike one as soon as possible.” 

“Tsee. What next ?” 

*“‘T bought a watch and chain next. I was no judge 
of such things. I took about the first cheap and showy 
articles which were shown me.” 

** And what time was it then 

‘* Twenty-four minutes of nine. I looked at my watch, 
and that was the time it indicated when I left the store.” 

“Very good. What then ?” 

**T walked about for a little. 
nine I went to the barber-shop.” 

‘**For a shave ?” 

**T wanted a shave. 
knew were after me. 
instead of going in.” 

‘“*IT know you did. I was in the barber-shop at the 
time myself, and so unusual a visitor as you made an 
impression on my mind which I have yever forgotten. 
You did not cross the threshold. You shut the door 
you had opened, and you went away again. This is true. 
You did as you have said. What next ?” 

**T went at once to the Braynor mansion. I entered 
the room where the child was sleeping, going in at the 
window. Mrs. Johnson was sitting asleep in a chair in a 
room just across the hall from the room where the child 
was. I saw her through the window as I went by. The 
doors between the rooms were ajar, too. 
children. I did it undetected and unsuspected. At half- 
past nine I went to the barber-shop again, and gave my- 
self up to those who were seeking me.” 

‘A very plausible and ingenious story,.Mr. Martin 
Glugg, as lies are always likely to be,” said Mr. Bgrease ; 
* now let me see how easily I can disprove it all.” 

“You cannot disprove it,” growled Glugg, ‘for it is 
true. I have 

“Never mind what you have,” said the lawyer, with a 
wave of the hand, the color in his cheeks again, and his 
eyes sparkling. He turned his back upon Glugg. 

‘*‘ Mrs. Johnson,” he said, ‘‘I want a statement or two 
from you. The exact truth, please, be it good or bad, in 
as few words as possible. The truth cannot harm us. 
Did you sleep in your chair, in the room across the hall 
from the one in which Annette Dellerton’s child was 
sleeping, at any time during the evening of which Mr. 
Glugg has been speaking? ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ will be 
enough. I want the fact, not the reasons. Did you so 
sleep ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs.Johnson, bravely and stoutly, yet with 
an air which seemed a confession that by so doing she 
had committed an unpardonable sin, and by owning it 
had sealed the fate of friends she loved. 

**Ah,” said Barcase, sharply ; ‘‘so you slept. 
awoke you ?” 


past eight! You hurried 


9” 


But I saw two men there that I 
I shut the door and went away, 


What 


At fifteen minutes before 


I changed the | 





‘The opening of the door by John Brayuor.” 

** What door ?” 

‘The front door.” 

* When ?” 

‘* When he came home.” 

** Had he been gone long ?” 

‘* Since some time in the afternoon, and 

“That will do. About what time was this ?” 

‘© Oh, Mr. Barease, sir, Iam afraid-——” 

‘‘Fear is unworthy in a case like this. 
time ? Do you know ?” 

** Not exactly.” 

‘*Do you know whether it was before or after half-past 
nine ?” 

‘*Tt was after that.” 

‘*You are certain ?” 

‘*T wish I wasn’t, but——’ 

‘Please do nothing but answer the questions. 
are certain it was later than half-past nine ?” 

“Tam.” 

‘How long had you been asleep ?—as much as an 
hour ?” 

**More than that. Not less than an hour and a half.” 

**Thank you; that will do.” 

Then he turned to Glugg again, and said, “ Really, 
Glugg, circumstances seem to point toward the possi- 
bility of your story being true. But we do not deal in 
possibilities in courts. Unless you have other evi- 
dence ng 

**T have other evidence,” said Glugg ; ‘‘ look at this.” 

He held up a small gold cross set with pearls. 

** Ah !” said Barcase ; ‘‘and so this is to be put in evi- 
dence, is it? What is it, and where did you get it ?” 

And he stepped forward and took it from Glugg’s 
hand. 

*“*T took it from the room in this house from which I 
took the Dellerton baby,” said Glugg. 

‘‘Did you? You are a common thief, then, in additiov 
to several other things.” 

**T suppose so, but——’ 

*“Never mind, never mind. Mrs. Johnson,” turning 
toward her again ; ‘‘ will you tell me whether you ever 
saw that before ?” 

Mrs. Johnson took it in her hand and exanzined it. 

**T have,” she said. 

** Where ?” 

**Tn a box in this house.” 

**Tn what room ?” 

‘**In two different rooms.” 

** You may specify them.” 

**The room in which Annette died, and——” 

‘That room is up-stairs, is it not ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘In what other room ?” 

**The room where the child slept the night of which 
we have been hearing.” 

**Ah ! and in which room was the box usually kept ?” 

**In the room up-stairs.”’ 

**In which was it during the night of which Mr. Glugg 
has been speaking ?” 

**In the room down-stairs ?” 

** Who carried it down ?” 

ota.” 

** When ?” 

**At about dark that afternoon—the afternoon before 
the evening when Glugg says he stole the child.” 

*““Why did you take it down ?” 

‘Because I had a foolish fancy to try the effect of the 
cross on the neck of the sleeping child.” 
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‘And you did that ?” 

“= dia.” 

‘* When ?” 

‘* Just after I brought the box down. 

‘** Whose cross was this ?” 

“It belonged to Annette’s mother, and afterward to 
Annette, and she gave it to John Braynor when they 
were engaged.” 

‘* You know this to be true ?”’ 

“Tdo. Ihave heard both Annette and John Braynor 
say so.” 

Seth Barcase was groping his way most carefully in the 
dark, but was finding more and more light at every step. 
A sudden inspiration came upon him. He could scarcely 
steady his voice enough to speak. 

“When John Braynor was dying, 
some keepsakes to his friends. 
thing. What was it ?” 

**Tt was this cross, and 

“Never mind anything more. What did you tell him ?” 

**T told him it was gone ; and oh, sir ¥ 

“Wait! Nothing more of that. At what time did 
you miss it ?” 

‘The morning after the night when Glugg was taken 
away.” 

‘And you did not mention its loss ? 
and tell the story in your own way. 
wander from the point.” 

**T found in the morning that the cross was missing. I 
never thought of theft, but supposed I had dropped it 
somewhere. I carried the box up-stairs again ; I searched 
everywhere that I could think for the cross. Each day I 
said that I should find it to-morrow ; each day I said that 
unless I found it the next day I would tell John Bray- 
nor. But time passed on. My search became less and 
less, and ceased, and so I never told him until——” 

‘‘That will do! Glugg, tell your story.” 

*‘Tt looks as though things were going in my favor,” 
laughed Glugg ; ‘‘ this is my story. I stole the cross, I 
hid it. When I came back from prison I secured it 
again. I left it as a signal. It was to say ‘Search.’ 
There was a tray in the box. Beneath the tray I left a 
message, and is 

‘What sort of a message, a written one ?” 

“To.” 

“‘With pencil or with pen ?” 

‘“* With pencil.” 

‘“‘Write it again, please, if you remember it.” 

And Barcase pushed a slip of paper and a pencil across 
the table to Glugg. 

‘‘T do remember it. It was this.” 

Barcase took the paper and folded it, and kept it in his 
hand. 

“‘T will send for that box. Mrs. Johnson, you know 
the box and where it is kept. Mr. Bragg, you will please 
be kind enongh to go with Mrs. Johnson. On no ac- 
count open the box until you return.” 

Mrs. Johnson advanced to the table, took a bunch of 
keys from her pocket, and handed them to Mr. Barcase. 

‘“‘The box is locked,’ she said, ‘‘and cannot be un- 
locked until we return.” 

‘*Then please go at once.” 

And Mrs. Johnson and Mr. Bragg went away. 

They soon returned with a box. 

‘Ts this the box ?” asked Barcase, addressing Glugg. 

‘“‘T think so. Let melook. Yes, I am sure it is.” 

‘Then if I find your message in the box “ 

‘*Yon won’t find it, of course ; for John Braynor must 
have found it and removed it long years ago.” 


At about dark.” 


” 


he said, ‘‘he gave 
He offered you some- 


” 








Go on, please, 
T'll stop you if you 














‘But suppose I do find it ? Suppose he didn’t find it ?” 

‘Tt would only make my case as strong as a cas* could 
possibly be. It would prove that John Braynor did not 
know that I had done as Iagreed. It would prove that 
the package could have contained no reference to me. It 
would show that I might have killed you—for nothing. 
But it would show that my story of changing the chil- 
dren is a true one.”’ 

‘**Exactly ! Mrs. Johnson, please select the proper 
key and open the box.” 

Mrs. Johnson did so. 

‘*Now raise the tray. Do you find a paper ? 
That is good. Please read it.” 

Then Mrs. Johnson read : 

‘**T have paid one installment of Ward Dellerton’s debt, though 


I fear I owe him more than I thought. The young ones are 
changed, anyway.” 


Yes. 


Then Barcase opened the folded paper Glugg had just 
written, and read in his turn : 

*‘T have paid one installment of Ward Dellerton’s debt, though 
I fear I owe him more than I thought. The young ones are 
changed, anyway.” 

‘** Bluff,” he said, placing the two pieces of paper be- 
fore him ‘‘ did the same person, in your opinion, write 
them both ?” 

** Yes,” said Bluff, after a careful examination. 

“Yes,” said Bragg, to the same question. 

‘* That proves it,” said Glugg. 

‘*That proves it,” echoed Mortimer Dellerton, rising 
to his feet, and running to where Carrie Ampstead was 
reclining upon the lounge. He threw himself on his 
knees before her, and tried to take her hand. 

‘*You’re an outcast,” he cried, passionately, ‘‘a wife 
without a husband, a woman without hope or a future. 
Come to me! Be mine! I worship the ground you 
walk upon! I love is 

‘* Never,” she cried, shrinking from him in horror. 

He cast one look of blackest hate and fiercest triumph 
on John Ampstead, and slunk back to his seat again. 

“It does prove it, doesn’t it?’ cried Glugg. 

“TI confess it looks so,” said the lawyer ; ‘‘ but I want 
to ask a few more questions before I sum up the evi- 
dence.” 

** All right, ask them.” 

** You insist that John Braynor couldn't have known 
that you had changed the children ?” 

‘*T am certain now that he c&uldn’t have known it.” 

‘* His desire in having them changed was to make the 
future happier for Annette’s child, rather than to be 
revenged on Ward Dellerton, wasn’t it ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

** Does it look likely that he would have done as he did 
by John Ampstead unless he believed he was Annette’s 
son.” 

**It certainly doesn’t, but I feel sure he didn’t know I 
had done what he hired me to do.” 

‘Another thing. When and where did you first see 
Mortimer Dellerton after the evening when you changed 
the children ?” 

Glugg shuddered. 

‘* He—he was looking in at me—at—at a window.” 

‘Exactly. And you thought it was Re 

**T thought it was Ward Dellerton’s ghost. It was the 
face, over again, which I last saw when I saw Ward Del- 
lerton alive.”’ 

‘““Was it ? 








Looking at John Ampstead and Mortimer 


Dellerton now, if you were a stranger to them, and knew 
only that one was the son of Ward Dellerton, which one 
would you say was the man ?” 
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‘‘ Mortimer, of course, but facts 4 ** Mortimer, I suppose ; but I changed——” 
‘“‘T know about facis, my man ; I haven’t been a lawyer ‘Wait! Mrs. Johnson”—turning to her egain—*‘ did 
for more than half a century to so little purpose as to | you tell dying John Braynor that the cross was stolen ?” 


**poG’s TICKET, IF YOU PLEASE !” 
“‘T did,” was the instant reply. 
‘Did yon tell him the time of its loss ?” 


**T told him.” 
‘And what effect did that have upon him ?” 


have to go to you for the logic of facts. Why do you 
say you would select Mortimer as Ward Dellerton’s son ?” 
** Well, he looks like him ; but——” 
“Which man of the two has the Dellerton character ?” 
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“Tt gave him peace, I think, in some way, so that le 
died happy.” 

‘‘T know he died happier for what you said to him,” 
said Barcase, solemnly ; ‘‘God gave him everlasting hap- 
piness !” 

Glugg rose to his feet. He had not guessed the truth 
yet. He was coarse and insolent. 

“You're a mighty fine lawyer, no doubt,” he said, 
“but even you must sometimes be on the losing side. 
Let us be done with this nonsense of questioning. I 
changed the Ampstead and Dellerton children ; I think 
I have proved it; will you say, without quibble or eva- 
sion, whether you believe me ?” 

“Twill. I think you have proved what you claim. 
I believe you changed the children! No reasonable man 
could doubt it, after what has been said!” 

**Good. Iwill remain no longer. I have an engage- 
ment to keep. I leave my curse for Ward Dellerton’s 
children and for all their friends. Come, Mortimer Amp- 
stead—Dellerton no longer—let us go.” 

“Wait,” cried Barcase, commandingly—‘‘ wait! I be- 
lieve you changed the children, as you say, before ten 
o'clock. But the package John Braynor left has been 
read here, to-day, and he says that he changed the children, 
too, after two o’clock. I believe you both. I believe that 
Ampstead is Ampstead and Dellerton is Dellerton. Look 
at the two men, Martin Glugg ; think of their past lives ; 
think of their faces ; think of the evidence. Were the 
children changed once—or twice ?” 

Glugyg stood and looked. Outside the birds sang 
sweetly ; the sunshine drifted in through the vines and 
lay in fantastic patterns on the floor ; the scent of flowers 
came in a wave of fragrance. 

Glugg stood and looked. Surprise, doubt, conviction, 
despair, chased each other across his face. 

Then he turned upon his heel, and moved toward the 
door. 

‘“* I believe they were changed twice,” he said. 

* % * * * * 

John Ampstead holds his wife in his arms. She leans 
her head upon his shoulder, and whispers, through a 
flood of tears—happy tears, ‘‘I have you again, mine for 
evermore! Oh, my darling! My husband !” 

Mrs. Eustace covers her daughter's hand with tears and 
kisses. Mr. and Mrs. Ampstead bend over their son, 
their eyes overflowing with the flood of joy. 

Dr. Pilleo coughs with suspicious emphasis. 

Mrs. Bluff and Mrs. Johnson ery like children, clasped 
in each other's arms. 

“We've never known a stranger case than this,” says 
frank Bluff. 

‘** And we’re on the right side, as usual,” boasts Bragg. 

Barcase stands, pale and calm and silent, in his place, 
his arm about the loyal wife who has hurried to his 
side. 

Glugg is almost to the door. But what of Dellerton ? 

There is a sudden shot. 

‘*So you—you—you convict, you have cheated me like 
this ? Die like the prison-polluted dog you are !” hisses 
Dellerton, as he lowers his hand, holding the smoking 
pistol to his side. 

The dying Glugg wheels about quick as a flash. He 
can scarcely stand; he can barely speak ; he is shot 
through the body; his life has only seconds left, not 
minutes. 

‘** The—eursed—Dellerton—blood !” he gasps. ‘The 
—last—of—the--Dellerton—name ! I—told—you—that 
—when—when —you— shot—me—it—would—be—in—in 
—in- self——” 








He fires. His numbing arm is firm yet. His glazing 
eyes have not lost all their power. He reels backward, 
catches at the air, goes down! down !—to keep his en- 
gagement, perhaps! 

And Dellerton, shot squarely through the brain, a 
curse half formed upon his lips, which he will never 
speak, is falling—falling—falling—and—— 

You may remember it so, reader. 

Ring down the curtain on this final tableau of justice ! 

And let me write, while the still living, loving actors 


smile upon us— =E END. 





THE TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


Proressor Porson, the celebrated Grecian, was once 
traveling in a stage-coach, where a young Oxonian, fresh 
from college, was amusing the ladies with a variety of 
talk, and, amongst other things, with a quotation, as he 
said, from Sophocles. A Greek quotation, and in a 
coach, too, roused the slumbering professor from a kind 
of dog-sleep, in a snug corner of the vehicle. Shaking 
his ears, and rubbing his eyes, ‘‘I think, young gentle- 
man,” said he, ‘‘you favored us just now with a quota- 
tion from Sophocles ; I do not happen to recollect it 
there.” 

“Oh, sir,” replied the tyro, ‘‘the quotation is, word 
for word, as I have repeated it, and from Sophocles too ; 
but I suspect, sir, it is some time since you were at 
college.” 

The professor, applying his hand to his greatcoat 
pocket, and taking out a small pocket edition of Sopho- 
cles, quietly asked him if he would be kind enough to show 
him the passage in question in that little book. After 
rummaging the pages for some time, he replied : 

‘*Upon second thought, I now recollect that the pass- 
age is in Euripides.” 

**'Lhen perhaps, sir,” said the professor, putting his 
hand again into his pocket, and handing him a similar 
edition of Euripides, ‘‘ you will be so good as to find it 
for me in that little book.” 

The young Oxonian returned to his task, but with no 
better success ; muttering, however, to himself, a vow 
never again to quote in Greek in a stage-coach. The tit- 
tering of the ladies informed him plainly that he had got 
into a hobble. 

At last, ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, “how dull Iam! I re- 
collect now; yes, now I perfectly remember that the 
passage is in Aischylus.” 

The inexorable professor returned to his inexhaustible 
pocket, and was in the act of handing him an Aschylus, 
when our astonished freshman vociferated : 

“Coachman! Halloa, coachman! Let me out! I say, 
instantly let me out ! There’s a fellow here has the whole 
Bodleian Library in his pocket !” 


Scorr tells a story of a Scottish country gentleman, 
who broke in upon the description of the hunt in the 
“Lady of the Lake,” by exclaiming, when the hounds 
swim after the boat in which Ellen and the knight seek 
the ‘enchanted hall,” “By Jove! sir, it will kill the 
dogs to take the water after such a day's work !” 


Waar 1s A Marriner ?—This term is derived from the 
general officer M.de Martinet, who was, as Voltaire states, 
celebrated for having restored and improved the dis- 
cipline and tactics of the French Army; whence very 
strict officers came to be called martinets, 
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COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAiD. 


By BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 


Kine Copnetva walked in his garden, 
In his garden of verdure and bloom; 
But he heeded not fragrance or roses, 
And his features were shadowed with gloom; 
And his sighs bore an infinite burden, 
And he lifted his voice and he said, 
As he walked all alone in his garden: 
“Oh, I die for the sweet Beggar-Maid.” 


King Cophetua stood in his castle, 
From its battlements viewed his domain, 
Saw his forests and rivers and mountains, 
Saw his cities and valleys and plain; 
But he thought, as he looked on their grandeur, 
They were commonplace things, and he said: 
“Thay are worthless to me as their shadows, 
When I think of the sweet Beggar-Maid.” 


King Cophetua looked at his treasures, 
At his silver and then at his gold, 
At his pearls, and his diamonds and rubies, 
At his riches all counted and told; 
But they faded away from before him, 
And their glitter was dimmed, and he said: 
* \ll these treasures seem tinsel and baubles 
When I think of the sweet Beggar-Maid.” 


King Cophetua gathered his nobles, 
And he seated himself on his throne, 

And he spoke to them royally, nobly, 
Like a king in the midst of his own; 





And they listened in silence, in wonder, 

And they stood without speech when he said: 
“T have called you together to tell you 

I shall marry the sweet Beggar-Maid.” 


Then they brought her and placed her before them, 
And they told her the words of the King; 

And she answered them fearless and wisely: 
“Ah, you think that no dowry I bring! 

But I tell you an innocent maiden 
Is worth more than the treasure displayed, 

That e’er came from the mines of Goleonda, 
Though she come as a poor Beggar-Maid. 


** King Cophetua, not for your riches, 

For your pearls and your diamonds and gold, 
For your forests and cities and castles, 

For your lands and your treasures all told 
Love for love is the only condition, 

And this clearly down now shall be laid; 
If you love me and die for me truly, 

Take the hand of your ‘sweet Beggar-Maid.’” 


Then the princes and nobles and ladies, 
Led the maiden triumphant away, 

And they dressed her in robes of the richest, 
Till she looked like the dawn of the day; 

And they all were amazed at her beauty, 
And they led her, so queenly arrayed, 

To the throne of the King in his grandeur, 
And he wedded the sweet Beggar-Maid. 














ST. VALENTINE’S PRISONER. 


By Frances B. Currir. 


Ir was the eve of St. Valentine. In a softly lighted 
room a young lady sat before a flickering fire, thinking of 
the morrow, and of its customs and its follies. Her little 
feet rested upon the fender; her little head nestled in 
the cushions of a luxurious ‘ Sleepy-hollow” chair ; her 
cheeks were warm with happy anticipation, and her eyes 
were fixed upon the fickle firelight, as if they were 
reading a happy futurity. This young lady was Dolly 
Clyde. 

Her enthusiasm was not in keeping with her years, and 
was at least a century behind the times. Our young 
lady was twenty-four years old, and, having been a society 
belle for five seasons, she should have outlived her senti- 
mentality long ago. Besides, she was a belle of the 
nineteenth century, and had nothing to do with those 
obsolete times when ladies looked out on St. Valentine’s 
Day and saw their future husbands beneath their win- 
She belonged to an era when eligible husbands 
were not secured by lassies who arose betimes to look for 
them, but by languid ladies who slept very late and who 
were possessors of fat bank accounts. Nevertheless, she 
Was more enthusiastic than the times admitted, and she 
was going to a ball. 

Of course she had been to scores of balls before, and 
had searcely thought of them with interest ; but this par- 
ticular ball, given on St. Valentine’s Eve, was to be the 
great event of the season. Five hundred invitations had 
been issued, and all the ladies in the charmed upper 
circle had been put in a fever of doubt and excitement 
about what they should wear on so auspicious an occa- 
sion. Valentine Jerrold was to give the ball, in honor of 
his patron saint. He had recently returned from Europe, 
and for the first time was opening his house to his 
friends. 


dows. 








The 14th of February was his birtiuiay. This fact had 
settled a dispute which might have lasted through many 
years. When he was born he had two irascible grand- 
fathers who had spent one-third of their lives in quarrel- 
ing with each other. These gentlemen were each desirous 
that no honor, however trifling, should be conferred 
upon his antagonist. 

Old Mr. Jerrold’s name was Joseph, and he said his 
name was good enough for anybody. He insisted that it 
should be given his grandson, and declared that if the 
boy was named after his other grandfather, not an inch 
of the Jerrold property should ever descend to him. 

On the other hand, the maternal grandfather said the 
boy must be named after him. His name was Sylvester, 
and he declared that he had never done anything to dis- 
grace it. One thing was certain, viz.: That not a penny 
of his money should ever go to a namesake of old Joe 
Jerrold’s ! 

How the matter would ever have been settled if the 
boy’s mother had not possessed a will of her own must 
remain a matter of conjecture. As she was unable to 
please everybody in her selection of a name, she deter- 
mined to please herself in the matter, independently of 
all objections. She named the boy after the saint on 
whose birthday he was born. 

All this had happened twenty-eight years before the 
night on which Dolly Clyde sat in her dainty boudoir and 
dreamed of the prospective ball. Two years before that 
festive night old Joe Jerrold and his adversary had quar- 
reled themselves into their graves ; but later, when the 
lawyers ‘‘s.ttled” their estates, it was learned that they 
had bequeathed all they owned to Valentine Jerrold. 
Each of the old men had felt so gratified by the other’s 
disappointment that he had been generously disposed, 
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toward the lucky grandson. Dolly 
Clyde, sitting all this time before 
her fire, has been living over a part 
of her past, and looking a little way 
into the future. She has been 
thinking of Val Jerrold as _ he 
looked when he was a sturdy boy 
of fifteen, and she a dainty miss of 
eleven. He had sent her a valen- 
tine then with some rhymes of his 
own composition. It was his first 
effort at versifying, and he had 
afterward told her how difficult he 
hal found it. He bad drawn a rude 
caricature of himself, in which he 
was represented with knit brows 
and disheveled hair, turning the 
leaves of a dictionary in a mad 
search after a word that would 
rhyme with valentine. 

She had the drawing and the 
The latter were written 
on the back of a picture represent- 
ing a badly damaged heart. She 
had kept them when a child be- 


verses vet. 





























cause she liked him; and later, because they 
amused her. She took the verses from her 
desk now and read them : 


“Oh, Dolly Clyde, sweet Dolly Clyde, 

Whene’er I see you walking, 

I'd give the world if by your side 
I only could be stalking. 

To-morrow when you take your walk 
As usual, at nine, 

A lad will join you who’s no saint, 
Though he’s a Valentine, 


“Oh, Dolly Clyde, sweet Dolly Clyde, 

Whene’er I see you dancing, 

I’d give the world if by your side, 
I only could be prancing. 

Tll go and learn to dance, and then 
I'll crook this arm of mine, 

And say to you, ‘ Pray will you waltz 
With your own Valentine ?” 


This interesting programme had been inter- 
rupted. Val had been sent away to school, and 
Dolly had not seen him again until three years 
before our story opens, when they had accident- 
ally met in England. Dolly had been staying at 
Brighton, and he had noticed her name on the 
hotel-register. When he sought to renew their 
acquaintance, she had been much surprised at 
his changed appearance. This tall and cultured 
gentleman was very unlike the short, almost fat, 
Val Jerrold whom she had known in childhood. 
She found it hard to realize that they were identi- 
cal. She blushed when she thought of the boy’s 
shameless admiration for her. The man was re- 
served, and rarely paid her a compliment. The 
boy had used slang, had been rough, though 
kindly, and had been addicted to mischief. This 
gentleman had exceptionally polished manne’s. 
There was absolutely no trace of her youthful 
companion left, excepting in the laughing brown 
eyes which time and travel had not changed. 

Her father interrupted her reminiscences, by 
telling her that the carriage was at the door. She 
crushed the valentine with guilty haste into her 
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pocket, drew on her wraps, and went 
out—to meet her destiny. 

The ballrooms were beautifully dec- 
orated. There were floralpieces repre- 
senting hearts pierced and unpierced 
with arrows. There were Cupids 
lurking about with full and empty 
quivers — Cupids half smothered in 
bowers of roses, or riding in floral 
chariots and drawn by butterflies. 
There were a thousand pretty devices 
suggestive of the sentiment of the 
time. The host stood in his flower- 
scented rooms, giving a welcome to 
his friends. 

The ‘great event of the season’ 
seemed to give general satisfaction. 
The music was inimitable, the menu 
delicious, the dinner favors tasteful 
and appropriate to the occasion, and 
the house was so beautiful that many 
a fond mother longed to see her 
daughier its mistress. 

But one guest in that company 
was heavy-hearted. Dolly Clyde, the 
prettiest woman in the room, consid- 
ered this ball, which she had so 
fondly anticipated, little better than 
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a failure. To 
her ‘the music 
sounded discord- 


ant, the luxuri- 


ous rooms were 
cheerless, the 
supper unpalat- 
able, and the 
flowers _ sicken- 
ing. Mr. Jerrold 


had “scarcely ap- 
proached her. 
True, she had 
given him one 
waltz at the be- 
ginning of the 
evening, after 
which he had 
(dlisappeared, and 
she had been left 
to the tender 


mercies of less 
agreeable _ part- 


She was 
no ‘ wallflower.” 
She would dance 
until the music 
made her dizzy, 
no matter how 
dull her partners 
He should 
never suspect 
that she missed 
his company. 
What if he hud 
spent those long, 
delicious  even- 
ings with her at 
Brighton-? What 


ners. 


were, 


. matter if he had 
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reminded her of their childish courtship? What if he had 
intimated that he wished it might have ripened into 
romething deeper and more enduring ? All that had be- 
longed to her happy time in England. Then he had 
been a poor art-student. Now that he was the owner of 
two estates, everything else had changed. 

Hier father went home very early. He was a man of 
simple habits, who preferred sleep to festivity. His 
daughter would have liked to accompany him, but she 
feared that so early a departure would excite comment. 
Some suspicious person might guess that her pleasure 
had been spoiled. Every one knew that she was not 
obliged to leave when her father did. She frequently 
shared the carriage owned by a Mrs. Alling, who often 
acted as her chaperon. She looked about for Mrs. All- 
ing, intending to tell her that her chaperonage would 
be needed ; but that lady was not visible. Miss Clyde 
remembered her friend’s excessive fondness for flowers, 
and went to the conservatory to look for her. As she 
entered this modern Garden of Eden Mr. Jerrold ac- 
costed her. At the eleventh hour he had sought her 
company. 

“T have been trying for a long time to speak with 
you,” he said. ‘‘ Whenever I was at liberty you were 
dancing. How can you dance a whole night through 
and never show fatigue ? One would fancy that exercise 
of this severe character was your daily portion.” 

**One becomes accustomed to even severe enjoyment,” 
she answered. 

‘Then you call it enjoyment?” he continued. ‘Do 
you know that I have often looked at people in a ball- 
room and wondered if they called their sensations by 
that name? In such a place people invariably smile 
when they are addressed, but their faces in repose are 
generally melancholy.” 

**You are too critical,” she told him. People cannot 
be perpetually smiling. One must be serious with one’s 
self.” 

**T followed you here,” he said, ‘‘ to ask permission to 
call on you to-morrow. I would like to take up the 
thread of our interrupted acquaintance, and to try and 
fancy that we were back at Brighton again.” 

His look and tone were significant, but she would not 
notice them. She answered, rather coldly : 

** Papa and I will be glad to see you. I am going to 
the cloakroom now,” she added, ‘‘and must say good- 
night. I should congratulate you, because every one 
here is saying that this is the most perfect entertainment 
ever experienced.” ' 

As he took her hand at parting he placed in it a 
crushed little paper. Then, seeing her surprise, he said : 

“‘T found it in the ballroom. You must have dropped 
it. Good-night, Miss Clyde.” 

When she was alone in the cloakroom she looked at 
the paper, and the hot blood surged into her face and 
neck at the sight. He had returned the verses he had 
written her twelve years before! By some mishap she 
had lost them from her pocket, and he had found and 
returned them. He knew now that she had kept them 
all these years. What must he think of her? Would he 
be vain enough to suppose that she had saved them 
because she entertained some sentimental fancy for 
him? Could he believe that she purposely dropped 
them, because she intended him to see them, and because 
she wished to use them as a bait to attract his interest ? 
Several ambitious women had angled for him and his 
fortune that night. Would he dare to think that she was 
like them ? 

She must get away from this luckless place. She 





must reach her own room, where, behind locked doors, 
she might solve the problem of how she should meet him 
on the morrow. She must find Mrs. Alling and ask that 
lady to take her home at once. 

Before donning her wraps she left the cloakroom and 
continued her search for her friend. In the upper corri- 
dor she asked a man in servant's livery if he knew Mrs. 
Alling, and could tell where she had gone. He replied 
that he had seen the lady a moment before. She and 
several other persons had gone to the observatory to test 
a telescope that Mr. Jerrold had recently purchased in 
Europe. The man went on glibly to say that Mrs. Alling 
had been looking for Miss Clyde, as she wished her to 
join their party. 

In her impatience to reach home Miss Clyde would not 
await Mrs. Alling’s return, and she resolved to go to the 
observatory and quietly tell her friend of her desire to be 
away. She was familiar with the house, for she had 
frequently visited it in childhood. It was built of stone, 
and was of curious construction, having many irregular 
corridors and stairways. The observatory was approached 
by a spiral staircase made of stone, at the foot of which 
was a small, square room. This room had a marble floor, 
and its entrance was guarded by a heavy oaken door. 

As Miss Clyde entered, preparatory to ascending the 
spiral stairs, she experienced one of those curious fore- 
bodings of danger which often occur to us without ap- 
parent cause. She turned suddenly and learned that the 
pretended servant had silently followed her. The in- 
stant that he saw he was discovered, he drew the door 
shut and sprang at her. He caught her by her beautiful 
throat and choked her until resistance was impossible. 
She could not shriek, nor, indeed, utter a sound. She 
was in the vise-like grasp of a thief, perhaps in the 
clutch of a murderer. No doubt the observatory was 
deserted, and he had adroitly tricked her into ceming to 
this lonely part of the house, where, unheard and un- 
seen, he would rob her of her jewels, and possibly of her 
life. . Heaven help her ! 

Nature is often merciful in our dire distress, and rids 
us of the power to suffer, As the grasp on her throat 
tightened, Miss Clyde lost consciousness. 

* *& * * * * 

It was broad daylight when she revived, and it was St. 
Valentine’s morning. When she opened her eyes, she 
was lying upon the floor at the foot of the observatory- 
stairs. 

How came she here? Why was she, the petted 
daughter of the house of Clyde, lying upon the bare 
stones of a cheerless room ? And why was she left there 
suffering, perhaps dying, bruised and freezing ? 

She remembered how she came there, and she arose 
feebly, looking about her for some trace of her assail- 
ant. Her jewels were gone. 

She was terribly cold. This room and the observatory 
were not heated, and her thin ball-dress was low-necked 
and sleeveless, and afforded her little warmth. She had 
been in a cruelly cramped position during the long hours 
of her unconsciousness, and now she could scarcely 
stand. She tried to open the door with her benumbed 
fingers and failed. Was it because her strength had 
left her, or could it be that the fiend in human form 
who had brought her there had locked the door after 
him, and made this her prison-house? Had he feared 


that she would recover and pursue him, and had he 
used this precaution to guard his own safety? She 
tried the door again and again, and all in vain. The 
She beat against it with her delicate 
She might as well have beaten against the 


door was locked. 


hands. 
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Chinese wall, the panels of that oaken door were so solid. 
She called again and again for help. She begged that 
some one would succor her, before cold and hunger had 
done their cruel work. No one heard her. The ball was 
over, and the tired inmates of the house had gone to their 
rooms. She realized, with a sickening sense of horror 
and dismay, that in this remote part of the house there 
was scarcely a single chance that her cries would ever be 
heard. 

A long time would elapse before any one would seek 
her. Her father believed she had gone home with Mrs. 
Alling. She had frequently spent the fragment of a 
night with her after a ball, and he would feel no con- 
cern about her until the following evening, when he 
would miss her at the dinner-table. 

Mrs. Alling would also have no anxiety, as she had 
no reason to doubt that Miss Clyde had gone home with 
her father. 

And when it was known that Dolly Clyde was missing, 
would any one think of looking for her in such a place ? 
How long would it be before that oaken door would 
swing on its hinges and Dolly Clyde, living or dead, be 
discovered ? 

She drew some of tbe drapery belonging to her ball- 
dress over her bare arms and shoulders, climbed the 
spiral staircase and looked out of the observatory-win- 
dow. No one was visible. The house stood in a park, 
detached from all other buildings, and so far from the 
street that she despaired of attracting the attention of 
any passer-by. 

She wondered if she could attract the attention of any 
one in the rooms below by throwing something out of 
the window. She looked about her for something to 
throw. The observatory, being unused, was, absolutely 
bare. She felt in her pocket and found the little old 
valentine. She determined to tear the lace from her 
dress, attach it to the paper and lower it from the win- 
dow. Some one observing it.might inquire into its start- 
ing-point. 

Just as she came to this decision her eye was attracted 
to a strange handwriting upon the valentine. Another 
verse had been added to it while it had been out of her 
possession. In her anger and excitement in the cloak- 
room, she had failed to notice the addition : 


‘Sweet Mistress Clyde, if I could see 

You looking, on the morrow, 

[hrough trellised vines, for one to come 
And shield you from all sorrow: 

I'd think this ancient custom 
Were a blessing hiulf divine, 

If mine could be the form you saw, 
And I your Valentine.” 


In spite of her suffering she read the verse through, 
her heart beating more warmly while she read. There 
could be only one explanation to the additional stanza : 
Valentine Jerrold had written it, and it meant that he 
cared for her. She shed tears over it—wretched poetry 
though it was—and resolved that she would never throw 
that precious paper out of the window ; not if she had to 
stay in her tower as long as the hapless Ginevra remained 
in the fatal chest ! 

She went down in the square room again and found 
her fan. She would try to wait patiently until some one 
left the house, then she would lean out of the window 
and drop the fan on the stone walk. She had little hope 
of her voice being heard from that distance, but the fan 
might be effective. 


She returned to her post of observation. The minutes 


seemed to drag like frozen hours, but she waited for the 


‘stopped for a minute to draw on his gloves. 





appearance of some one 2s 11any7 a lass in olden time 
watched for her valentine. 

Hers came at last! He closed the outer door, and 
While he 
stood, a satin fan fell at his feet, its pearl sticks shiver- 
ing in a thousand pieces. He glanced up and saw her, 

Mr. Jerrold was in the house and up the stairs in an in- 
credibly short time. He caught her in his arms, forget- 
ful that he had yet no right to do so, and carried her to 
his comfortable studio, where he and his housekeeper 
dosed her with hot drinks until she cried for mercy. He 
had her wrapped up until she declared that she felt and 
looked like a mummy. Then she told him all that had 
happened. 

He, in his turn, informed her that a skillful sneak-thief 
had been captured while trying to make his escape from 
the house. When taught, he wore the house-servant’s 
livery, and had a number of jewels in his possession. 
Later, Miss Clyde identified him as her assailant, and re- 
covered her jewels, 

* * * * * 

While Mr. and, Mrs. Jerrold were on their wedding 
journey he made this confession : 

‘*T tried while we were at Brighton to not care for you, 
Dolly, but I did not succeed in my undertaking. I loved 
you. I knew that I was poor then, and could not give 
you the comforts and luxuries to which you were accus- 
tomed, and I believed that the only honorable course for 
me to pursue was to keep out of your way. After this 
money was left me I came home determined to win you. 
I found you surrounded by so many admirers that, from 
sheer jealousy, I kept aloof until I chanced to find the 
valentine you had lost. Since you had kept it for so many 
years, I felt sure that you could not be entirely indiffer- 
ent to the sender ; so I added the audacious verse at the 
end, and determined to ask you next day if you would be 
my wife,” 

‘‘There seems to be some magic in the old-time super- 
stition, after all,” his wife said, smilingly. ‘‘ When I 
looked out of my window on St. Valentine’s morning you 
were the only person whom I saw, and haven’t you proved 
to be my Valentine ?” 





IN AND ABOUT THE CITY OF 


MEXICO. 
By EMILY PIERCE, 

AmonG all the environs of this interesting capital, none 
is so rich in traditions, memories and historic record as 
the Castle of Chapultepec. Reaching back so far as 
1245, when the wandering Aztecs put in their first ap- 
pearance—coming from we know not where, making their 
first stop and stronghold upon the beetling brow of 
Chapultepec, or Grasshopper Hill—and extending down 
through the magnificence of Montezuma days, the op- 
pression of Spanish occupation, the pride of American 
victory, the brevity of Imperialism, until the present 
day, when it embraces within its generous gray walls 
the National Military School, Fortress, Observatory and 
Palace of State of the (at present) peaceful Porfirio Diaz, 
President of the Republic. 

It is the first spot toward which the intelligent tourist 
turns his eye ; it remains the clearest imprint upon his 
memory. 

‘“‘Vanitas vanilatum, omnia vanitas.” 

To visit Chapultepec is to wander far down the corri- 
dors of time, to enter the atmosphere of a past tinged 
with sadness that seems to drop down like the moss from 











the cypress- 
trees of its 
grove, and 
cover one 
with its gray 
mantle of 
shadows. The 
book of Ec- 
clesiastes is 
profitable 
reading at 
Chapultepec. 
» About two 
and one-half 
miles from the 
Main Plaza 
the Castle 
stands, half 
hidden in its 
surrounding 
grove of 
cypress, its 
foundation, a 
huge rock 
whereon the 
waves of war 
have beaten 
for more than 
a thousand 
years, ‘‘tem- 
pest -buffeted, 
glory - crown- 
ed !” 

To travel in 
Mexico is to 
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undergo  in- 
finite variety 
of new expe- 
riences. The 
street scenes 
are a constant 
artistic pano- 
rama, of which 
one never 
tires. Their 
means of 
transportation 
are primitive 
and most un- 
comfortable. 
The dilapi- 
dated ark that 
carried us to 
the Fortress 
was most 
beguilingly 
named ‘* car- 
guage de lujo” 
(literally 
“carriage of 
luxury”). The 
only true 
‘carriage of 
luxury” in 
the entire re- 
public is o 
horse-car, be- 
cause of the 
wretched con- 
dition of the 
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streets, the paving being universally abominable. The 
style of public vehicle in the capital is the best the 
land affords. The enormous duty on wagons and every 
rotary invention, from a chariot down to a wheelbarrow, 
has barred out everything in that line, even within rail- 
way limits, except to the favored few upon whom For- 
tune has bestowed an overplus of ‘‘the needful.” The 
general calculation is to allow the Custom House Shy- 
locks twenty-five dollars a wheel on all rolling- stock, 
perambulator for the first baby included. 

The natural consequence of this is, that the antediluvian 
hacks that 
offer their 








gambling centre, now made prominent by its annual 
feasts of flowers. Formerly, the insecurity of these bean- 
tiful suburbs of Mexico was a great objection to residing 
among them. The road, although the distance was so 
short, was infested with robbers, and neither life nor 
purse was safe. Quick transit has wrought the change, 
and although the tramways still run in trains of three or 
four cars, with armed guard on the platform, one is as far 
from danger here as in journeying to Coney Island. 

This innovation was effected five or six years ago, when 
the ‘‘ railway fever” raged at its highest, when a grand 
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ho spitalities 
upon most 
plazas are 
positively 
worth com- 
ing to Mex- 
ico to see. 
Any one of 
them might 
be worshiped 
without sin, 
for they are 
in the like- 
ness of no- 
thing else, in 
*‘the heavens 
above or in 
the earth be- 
neath,” and, 
coupled with 
the dire con- 
dition of the 
ill-paved 
streets, are @ 
constant trial 
to our tem- 
per and our 
bones. The 
genuine 
Mexican car- 
riage is & 
swinging old 
vehicle, a 
cross. be- 
tween an 
army ambu- 
lance and a 
Black Maria, 
with univers- 
ally weak 
springs, and 
narrow ac- 
commoda- 
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Improve- 
ment Com- 
pany” was 
formed, 
which  pro- 
jected the 
purchase of 
vast tracts of 
lands 


near 
this ‘‘ Hill of 
the Grass- 


hopper,”’ the 
building of a 
mammoth 
hotel, and 
the putting 
up of houses, 
to be sold on 
the install- 
ment plan. 
The scheme 
was not a 
bad one, al- 
though sell- 
ing the heri- 
tage of Mon- 
tezuma upon 
the install- 
ment plan 
could only 
have eman- 
ated from the 
American 
brain, that 
is seldom 
baffled by 
venerable 
traditions. 
That the 
project, so 
far as the 
hotel was 
concerned, 
fell through, 
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tions for four 
persons. Af- 
ter ascending their precipitous sides, at the risk of our 
necks, we are rattled around in their cavernous depths 
in a pitiful manner, and are relieved when the ‘“ general 
smash-up” takes place, and we find ourselves let down 
into the trough of the sea, as it were, the pole in the air 
like a pike-staff, and the horses prancing off with the 
consciousness of duty done in the very flourish of their 
tails. There is a tramway leading past Chapultepec 
which we might have taken had not ‘carriages of lux- 
ury” deluded us, and from thence it continues on to 
Tacubaya and lovely San Angel—formerly famous as a 


THE QUARTERS OF THE HUMBLER CLASS IN MEXICO. 





must be re- 
gretted by 
every traveler in this “‘ Land of God and Liberty” who is 
not a native. Mexican hotels are a terror to any Ameri- 
can who has undergone the ordeal of their experience. 
Personal comfort is an unknown quantity among these 
people, whose language does not contain the word 
“home.” The beds are a thin cotton mattress laid 
upon an ox-hide, which is thrown across rough slats. 
The servants are utterly incompetent, and only score 
success by faithfully eluding one in the hour of sore 
need. Cookery is a mystery whose secret has not been 
penetrated upon the southern side of the Rio Grande. 
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We are surfeited with grease soaked in garlic, and fed 
upon the national dish of ‘‘chili” until we fancy our- 
selves dining in purgatory. Our stomachs are being 
burnt out like the lining to an American cooking-stove, 
and I feel confident that, when we get through Mexico, 
we shall be able to swallow red-hot coals as easily as the 
feat is performed by Barnum’s “‘‘ fire-eater.”” This pro- 
jected American hotel, which has thus far proved a 
genuine Chdleau en Espagne, was to have been 500 feet 
front by 600 deep--a veritable Far Rockaway Beach 
affair—and of ‘‘ American style of architecture.” Heaven 
forbid ! 

To “improve ” the quaint Moorish style, which is the 
crowning feature of the Mexican landscape, is a sin 
against artistic taste. 

When Cortez destroyed the Mexico of the Aztecs, the 
historical reader will recollect it was proposed to build 
the new city at Chapultepec, and on the border of the 
hills ; but that the abundance of building material, al- 
ready at hand, from Indian temples and palaces, induced 
him to rebuild on the same spot. 

This error of judgment has always been apparent, for 
the site chosen was the worst in the valley, from the im- 
possibility of effectual drainage. 

It was the intelligent forecast of Maximilian, that, by 
reasons of good drainage, and easy access, and natural 
scenery, the city of the future should lie in this Cha- 
pultepec direction, and he began a series of improve- 
ments with this view; being a ruler far better fitted to 
cope with such pleasant matters than the ferocity of 
Mexican war. He laid out the fashionable Paseo de la 
Reforma, the afternoon drive and promenade—the Bois 
and Central Park of fashionable Mexico 

Through this magnificent drive our ‘“ carriage of lux- 
ury” takes us past many a historic spot, the most nota- 
ble being the venerable and famous Noche-triste Tree, 
under which Cortez lay that ‘‘Sad Night,” watching the 
remnant of his urmy pass by, where, history tells us, he 
shed the only tears of his life. It is a gnarled old 
cypress, fit for the weird pencil of a Doré. 

During these later times, it has been protected from 
the coming American tourist by a high fence, with pickets 
of pointed iron. During the War of the Intervention it 
stood unguarded from vandalism. 

A story was at that time set afloat, to the effect that the 
historic tree was to undergo a gigantic transplanting, and 
be carried as a trophy of war to France. The ignorant 
and indignant Indians, with dim but honest ideas of 
patriotism in their hearts, fired the tree, preferring it 
should be a sacrifice to the elements rather than a spoil 
of the enemy. Scarred and blackened by fire, its mam- 
moth trunk still protects the hidden arteries which sup- 
ply the few remaining branches with their vestige of 
vitality, and gives a living landmark to the spot. 

Near the foot of the Castle wall is a monument raised 
to the memory of the Mexican cadets who fell in its de- 
fense against General Scott and his army in 1847—cadets 
from the same military school through whose arsenal- 
entrance we pass. The Palace proper has been restored 
from the wreck and ruin wrought by revolution, and 
made meet and fit for a President—or Dictator. Juarez 
dared not stay here after nightfall without a large body- 
guard, but Maximilian enjoyed the retreat, and filled the 
Palace with pictures aud Imperial symbols, and upon the 
upper terrace we were shown the favorite promenade of 
“poor Carlotta.” It was under an arcade, upheld by 
light iron columns coquettishly painted and gilded, its 
floor a coarse mosaic, its inner wall decorated in the 
Pompeian style. It opened upon a garden of tropic 





growth, designed and clipped in modern French fashion. 
Under the blooming orange and gigantic palm trees were 
beds of pansies, whose thoughtful faces must have 
watched the wretched woman as she paced up and down 
the corridor of this inhospitable palace, that grew to be 
more cruel than a prison. 

The great soft black eyes of our little guide betrayed 
no thirst for gain as he offered me three of the pansies 
he had stolen under the very nose of the keen-eyed sen- 
tinel pacing up and down before the entrance. ‘“ Re- 
cuerdo de Carlota,” he murmured, in the vowelly tongue 
of Castile ; but he got his real all the same, and the 
flowers are thus labeled in our Mexican treasure-book. 

The view from this same terrace was pronounced by 
the great Humboldt as the finest in the world. No such 
panorama has any other palace:on earth. Windsor, 
Schénbrunn, Potsdam, Fontainebleau, look upon nothing 
to compare with the wonderful picture that opens here. 
To describe it seems impossible ; to enjoy it for ever is 
the greatest privilege of memory : The wonderful color 
of plain and sky ; the green hedge-rows of maguey lift- 
ing their scimetar-like leaves ; the canals and causeways ; 
the Grand Paseo, an avenue straight as an arrow from 
an Aztec bow, leading to the picturesque city beyond, 
which, with its domes and spires, seems an Eastern 
picture with an imprint of mosque and minaret. Be- 
yond all are the blue mountains, and above all the snow 
crowns of Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatepet!, rising more 
than 18,000 feet above the sea. 

The former peak is less widely known, but far more 
impressive in its grand proportions and artistic outline 
than famed Popocatepetl. 

The name Ixtaccihuatl (which took me four months 
to pronounce) means ‘‘the white woman,” and arose 
from the curious contour of its crest, which from every 
point shows a gigantic woman lying with her upturned 
face and floating hair under her cold sheet of eternal 
snow; a dead woman, wrapped in her white winding- 
sheet, her patient hands folded upon her breast—a 
grand picture of everlasting rest. Nothing has ever im- 
pressed me as this dead woman of the mountains. Ages 
have passed, nations come and gone, heathen gods per- 
ished, the cross has been lifted, the sword descended, and 
still she has slumbered on ; her bier the mountain-crest, 
her pall the glistening snow, her heart the volcanic fire. 

To wander through the noble avenues of Chapultepec 
is to grope among the ghosts and shadows of the past. 
The hoary cypress-trees, with their gnarled and twisted 
branches, seem spectres of the lost race — venerable 
Druids, with floating locks of gray ; for pendent from 
every limb drops the Spanish moss, to add its weird 
shadows to the haunting recollections of the spot. 

Some of their branches are almost trees of themselves. 
The trunks grow with the same sinewy irregularity as 
the yew, and both trunks and branches are covered 
thickly with what the Mexicans call barba Expajola, 
similar to our live-oak moss of the South. 

Century after century they have stood, already old 
when Montezuma was a boy, and still vigorous as the 
shriek of the locomotive echoes through their branches 
to-day. We stand at last under the shelter of the 
monarch of them all, known by the name of ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma’s Cypress”; a most stupendous tree, dark, solemn 
and stately, its branches unmoved as the light wind 
played amongst them, of most majestic height, and forty- 
one feet in circumference. 

Here the last of the Aztec emperors smoked his “‘ to- 
bacco mingled with amber,” enjoyed his peaceful siesta, 
with no dreams of the stern travelers from the far East 
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' drawing near to outrage his royal hospitality. Here were 
his gardens, his aviaries, his fish-ponds. From the very 
rock where the Castle stands he looked down upon his 
fertile valley and great capital, with its canoe-covered 
lakes, its outspreading villages and temples, its gardens 
and flowers ; no care for the future darkening the present 
peace and prosperity, unhaunted by visions of the coming 
of ‘‘the fair god.” 

Not far from this historic tree there gushes from the 
base of the hill that equally famous spring of pure, crys- 
tal water known as ‘‘Montezuma’s Bath.” It was the 
former source of supply for the ancient Aztec city, and is 
conducted to the capital over a magnificent aqueduct of 
900 arches, of about 15 feet in height, each arch costing 
$1,000. It was named in the Aztec tongue Tlaxpana, 
by which it is still called, and terminates in San Cosme, a 
suburb of Mexico, and from thence the water is con- 
ducted in pipes, underground, to the heart of the city. 
There is an inscription carved in the stone walls of the 
basin, to the effect that this bath was restored by the 
Viceroy of Spain in the year 1571, and upon the terminal 
fountain, of quaint design, near the city gate, is a tablet 
informing one that there are ‘‘ 904 arcos from the bridge 
of Chapultepec to the fountain ; that it is 4,653 varas 
long, was begun in 1677, and finished in 1779.” The 
fountain is extremely picturesque, and the rampant and 
never-absent Mexican eagle perches on the end like the 
figure-head of a ship. It is called the Salto del Agua, or 
Waterfall, and the water is known as agua delgada, thin 
or pure water, to distinguish it from that of San Cosme 
Aqueduct, which is agua gorda, or thick water. About it 
always gather picturesque groups with jars and pitchers 
to bear away its grateful gift—women, vailed in the na- 
tional reboza ; men, rolled in their bright-hued zarapas ; 
the patient aguadors, with pendent pitcher and leathern 
apron; the ever-present burros, who may rightly be 
named ‘‘ Mexican birds of wisdom.” 

All buildings in Mexico are erected, as a rule, in the 
most substantial manner. Most of them are of a cement 
composed of lime and gravel, cut in huge blocks, and 
said to be almost as enduring as granite. The style of 
architecture is the Spanish renaissance, the often for- 
bidding exterior opening upon a charming interior, 
with courtyard-garden, plashing fountain, and balconies 
half concealed by tangles of roses and passion-flowers. 
There is no especial quarter separating the rich and 
poor—no Fifth Avenue, or Nob Hill; but we find the 
abode of poverty sandwiched between palatial walls, and 
the ragged, unkempt street Arabs sunning their little 
mahogany faces under the windows of luxury. Every 
window is barred with iron, giving more the aspect of 
prison than home to the entrance it protects. 

The question often arises whether a prison is not a 
preferable residence rather than the horrible lairs that 
shelter a large share of the population. The condition of 
the wretched poor of this country is the ever-present 
spectre haunting the memory and gnawing the heart. 
Their misery is so great that it hangs like a pall over the 
entire land, its dire shadow obscuring the sunlight in 
fair Mexico. To the gradual elevation of the masses by 
education and the more rapid development of the mar- 
velous natural resources of the country, Mexico must 
add the saving clause to her prosperity by levying a land- 
tax, which will serve to break down the great Hacienda 
system, which to-day involves a condition of slavery in 
the republic more hopeless and degrading than Russian 
serfdom. 

Peonism is voluntary servitude. A laborer borrows a 
sum of money, and offers himself as security. It is need- 
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less to add that the mortgage is foreclosed and the debt 
hereditary. Generations come and go, but the shackles 
of self-elected slavery never fall. Peon labor averages 
twelve cents per day. This, in the country, is usually 
paid in leathern checks, which pass current at the store, 
which is a feature of every hacienda, and where its pro- 
prietor may charge whatever his heart dictates to his 
helpless hirelings. No wonder we see the prisons over- 
flowing with contented inmates. We find that Mexican 
prison-bars are made of wood, they need no iron; the 
comfort and shelter of prison is too weleome—far better 
than many homes. 

In this City Prison of Belen some two thousand pris- 
oners, of all ages, are confined, and for sentences of 
all durations. Once within the prison-walls, there 
seem no further special restrictions. They herd to- 
gether in a most social spirit ; eat and sleep at will, 
and work at various light occupations together ; weave 
baskets and purses, painting them with a fancy of 
barbaric splendor ; have good air, light and food, and 
are allowed a share of their own earnings. They take a 
siesta at noon, play checkers, gossip and smoke, and even 
bathe luxuriously in a central tank. At the Penitentiary 
in Saltillo, in the State of Coahuila, the pet project of 
the progressive Governor Madero was a prison-school, 
and, as nearly as I could learn, the way to obtain the 
most liberal education there was to go to the Penitentiary 
for four years. 

In Morelia there are two well-filled prisons, which I 
visited—male and female prisons. The officials told me 
most of the women were incarcerated for attempted or 
actual murder, usually by the bloodthirsty method of 
stabbing, and almost universally actuated by the same 
cause—jealousy. By a strange sarcasm of destiny, the 
labor imposed upon these women prisoners was prepar- 
ing and cooking the food of the inmates of the male 
prison, 

The gentle exterior and tender tone of the Mexican 
seem to vail a nature that shrinks from no manner of 
violence. Undoubtedly, the national games enjoyed in 
the cock-pit and bull-ring have had no small share in de- 
veloping a taste so cruel. Nowadays, however, bull- 
fighting is not allowed within city limits under legal 
penalty, but it is enjoyed ia the suburban towns, nota- 
bly at Huisachal. 

The crowded railway-trains that bear away the people, 
of a Sunday afternoon attest liéw dear to their Mexican 
hearts remains this fiesta, which has been to them one of 
the most objectionable legacies of the Spaniards. These 
plaz1-de-toros, or bull-rings, are built in the form of an 
amphitheatre, usually of wood. The one at the capital 
is frequently utilized for entertainments of feats of horse- 
manship and use of the lasso, which is thrown with a 
grace and dexteri‘y almost marvelous. 

In the near past, when this country was only a huge 
hieroglyphic of mule-paths, when the nation at large had 
few ideas of transportation above a pack-saddle, and 
moved at the pace of a burro train, the diligencia was one 
of the features in the land; but since the donkey has 
given place to the locomotive, it has been left to go to 
ruin in the corral, or utilized for travel through routes 
the railway fails to reach. 

But there are certain places where, even after the ad- 
vent of the engine, the coach is preferable to the traveler 
who enjoys the scenery and historic interest of the 
journey. The coaches are built in Mexico, after the 
‘‘Concord ” pattern, but are heavier and more lumber- 
ing. Eight mules are attached to each vehicle in pleas- 
ant weather, and nine in the rainy season. They are 
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harnessed, two leaders and two wheelers, with -four 
animals abreast between. The driver is soft-voiced and 
polite. The whipper sits by his side, and will fre- 
quently descend from the coach while in motion, run 
ahead and strike the forward mules, catching his place 
again with unfailing accuracy. He is also liberally sup- 
plied with stones, with which he skillfully pelts the 
leaders, who are out of reach of the lash. Preparations 
for a start, or the arrival of the diligencia, is a scene truly 
Mexican ; full of clatter and dash, handshakes, cigarette- 
lighting, masculine embraces, and the oft-repeated 
‘* Adios !” 

* The Mexi- ——— 

cans them- 
selves prefer 
this method 
of travel, on 
the whole, I 
think. They 
like the jar 
and rattle, 
the frequent 
stops, the 
spice of 
danger, the 
erowded in- 
terior with 
its flavor of 
tobacco and 
pulque and 
garlic. Even 
now, many 
an old Mexi- 
ean holds 
his life too 
precious to 
venture upon 
the perils of 
the rail. We 
were told in 
e x planation, 
by a soft- 
voiced se- 
fora, that 
it was out- 
side the pale 
of reason to 
believe it 
safe for such 
huge carts 
to run on bits 
of iron not 
two inches | 
broad ;” and P 
shemeasured | 
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morrow), Which covers every sin of omission or commis- 
sion, and is warranted to reduce the ‘“‘sperrit” of the 
most enterprising Yankee, or smother the ‘‘get up a job” 
of the liveliest frontiersman. These vowelly tongued 
natives of the cactus republic would be called “ shift- 
less” at the North, and “ trifling ” at the South, but here 
all is expressed by the one word mafana, They have yet 
to learn that one day is different from another, or time of 
the slightest value. 

This condition arises as much from climatic influences 
as from native inanition ; and many plans laid during the 
cool season 
of refreshing 
that these in- 
com parable 
evenings in 
Mexico offer, 
and begun in 
the tonic of 
the morning, 
fade and fail 
under the 
scorching 
sun of mid- 
day, and we 
Americans 
learn to gasp 
in broken 
Spanish the 
fatal word 
manana, 

These Mex- 
ican people, 
especially 
those whom 
one meets 
through the 
country, have 
the vaguest 
ideas possi- 
ble concern- 
ing us as a 
people. This 
knowledge is 
gathered 
from the 
Texan type, 
the ‘cow- 
boys,” who 
wander 
across the 
border, and 
the mongrel 
crew of rail- 
road - graders 
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the rails with 
her pudgy 
brown fingers, and gave her head an ominous shake. 

Mexican ways are not our ways, and many of their 
methods seem past finding out. We have learned to be 
surprised at nothing ; whether we see a native trotting 
by with the last-ordered coffin on his head, or the switch- 
tender sitting down under the shadow of his jagel of 
bamboo. The dolce far niente of fair Italy is but a sug- 
gestion of this ‘“‘ Castle of Indolence.” It is a veritable 
Lotos Land, and in this regard resists even American 
energy and enterprise. 

Saddest of all, we ourselves gradually accept the 
common fate. and appropriate the word mafana (to- 
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who have 

infested the 
country from time to time. In their childish eyes we 
are a nation of gypsies who travel about in wagons and 
murder one another for pastime. 

Said a gentle-voiced Mexicana: ‘Do you not think 
them a strange kind of people—no bueno?” (no good). 
Figuratively speaking, we shook our countrymen ard re- 
plied ‘‘ Yes,” inasmuch as one had been threatening to cut 
his partner’s heart out under our window during the 
night, and another had stolen our blankets that chanced 
to be lying across the wall for the morning sunshine. 

Equally crude »s the American idea of the Mexican, 
which is generally drawn from the wretched, degenerate 
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specimens upon the border. We call him ‘“ greaser, 
cutthroat, dog,” fairly failing in words to express our 
scorn, when an intimate knowledge of his character re- 
veals virtues and graces which we, with our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, might do well to imitate. A 
nation of children, they represent generations of good- 
breeding. Their gentle kindness is unequaled, their hos- 
pitality unlimited. We speak that we know, and testify 
to that we have seen. Traveling through the country 
at evening-time, we alight at a stranger’s door. We are 
graciously bidden to enter, and gracefully embraced by a 
dark-eyed sejiora, who says, ‘‘ Welcome; this house is 
yours.” The best the larder affords is brought forward. 
If there is but one bed, it is ours, the host aud hostess 
resting upon a pallet. Our horses share an equal hoe- 
pitality, cnd when the morning comes, and we are ready 
to go upon our rejoicing way, if we presume to offer re- 
muneration, the sefora tells us, with trembling lip and 
tearful eye, ‘“‘She is aware she is poor, but never too 
poor to entertain the stranger within her portal.” 

Do we chance to mistake our road ? We find one of this 
same despised and rejected race who will cheerily walk 
three leagues to point out the way, and when we part, 
and press him to accept a gift in repayment, he says us 
nay ; adding in a voice of proud reproof: ‘Could a 
Christian do less than to assist his brother in a time 
of need ?” 

I do not claim for these misunderstood people an ab- 
sence of the most glaring faults; but I do maintain 
that they are generous, gentle and timid, unless their 
hospitality is outraged or their hearts stirred to bloody 
deeds by revolutionary leaders, who make capital from 
their patriotism and ignorance— 

“Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue.” 


\ 
EVANGELE. 

‘Come, then, do not dream all the day. Josette is 
busy polishing up her casseroles ; the father will not be 
back for an hour. Oh! Evangéle, ever since old Madame 
Delaplaine called you the ‘Tenth Muse,’ you haven't 
been the least fun. Ten Muses, indeed! Nine are too 
many, ma foi !” 

The young girl, who spoke in a half-laughing, im- 
patient way, was a stout, rosy-cheeked maiden of eight- 
een, with vivacious eyes, a pug nose and rather a wide 
mouth—in fact, Sophie Chotard had only the charms of 
youth and health and light-heartedness to recommend 
her. She held a large white cat in her arms—a cat who 
looked as solemn as an owl, while the young girl was 
pirouetting about in the wildest way. Mumu_ had 
reached an age in which high jinks was no longer to his 
taste, but he submitted in a dignified manner, as if re- 
flecting, ‘‘ Ah, well, she is but a kitten yet.” 

The girl addressed was one of those fresh and graceful 
creatures that Greuze embodies in his pictures. She 
was slender and fair, with only the palest rose-flush on 
her cheeks. Her dreamy gray eyes were darkly fringed, 
but the hair, which was very carelessly bundled up 
under a Normandy cap, had flecks of gold in it, and stole 
down in many a curl and tendril over her forehead. In 
the girl’s eyes were many vague yearnings—a sort of ex- 
pectant hunger for what life had in store for her. Her 
dress of pink muslin was crushed and carelessly worn. 
A little fichu of white lace, pushed half off one shoulder, 
showed a fair and rounded neck, with a pink ribbon half 
untied about it. She held a shect of white, unwritten 





paper in one hand, and before her were innumerable 
scraps, scribbled over, blotted, torn in the despair that 
comes of not reaching one’s ideas. She was in the 
clouds, evidently. 

Still, at her sister’s call, she came back to earth, 
pushed the } apers away with a little weariness, seized a 
large black silk mantilla which had a hood on it and 
transformed her at once into a bewitching and nunlike 
figure, swet and winning enough to make a man forswear 
the vanities of the world for her sake. She seemed eager 
to go. 

‘©Of course,” said Sophie, as they slipped past the 
great kitchen where Josette was turning the copper of 
her casseroles to gold, ‘‘it is not so important to you; 
your fortune’s made.” 

‘How can you say that?” asked Evangeline, still a 
little dreamy. 

‘“Why, if J was engaged to be married, I would not 
have the least curiosity to have my fortune told,” an- 
swered Sophie, curtly. ‘It’s very good, all the same, 
that you come with me. This is the very last afternoon ; 
they strike tents to-morrow, and old Mére Richard says 
there never was such a witch as the Gypsy Queen of this 
lot. You see, she ought to know, for she has her for- 
tune told every time. Pretty high for her to expect any- 
thing, with one foot in the grave, and she’s had three 
husbands already.” 

‘But husbands are not everything,” answered Evan- 
gele, with a laugh. I am anxious on other points. I 
want to hear from Madame Delaplaine. I want to know 
how my book succeeds, and whether I shall ever—ever 
go to Paris. Oh, Sophie, how I dream of that, night and 
day !” 

‘Very complimentary to us, I must say, and especially 
to your lover!” exclaimed Sophie. ‘Poor Pierre, / 
wouldn’t want a Tenth Muse for a lady-love, I know.” 

‘‘He must take me as he finds me,” Evangéle said, 
with a shrug. 

‘*Oh, what a misfortune to have aspirations! How 
thankful I am that I have none! I am just willing to 
live and die at my own home, to have the simple joys, 
the country /éle days, the village dances. Oh, Evangéle, 
but it is the best to live and die with one’s own !” 

They were out on the dust-white road, between tall, 
straight ranks of Lombardy poplars. The sky was as 
blue as June skies proverbially are, and there was a flush 
of wild roses at the wayside ; a soft wind fanned the 
cheeks of the young girls and whispered all sorts of 
Summer fancies to Evangéle. 

‘*Ah, perhaps it is best, but it bores me,” she said. 
‘*The ennui enfolds me like a cloud of dust and stifles 
me. Iam like the ugly duck in Andersen’s tale. I want 
to dash into clearer water. I want to go with the tide. 
I want to find my place.” 

“And I? Well, Iam like the cat in the same story, I 
suppose !” exclaimed Sophie, with a half pout. ‘ She 
couldn't understand why the duck wanted to take such a 
plunge, she didn’t.” 

The road now led down into a little ravine, and there 
was the flash of water between the trees. It was a lovely 
nook, plumed with mosses and fringed with wild vines, 
that trailed themselves over the very brink of the stream. 
Evangéle had often strolled there with Pierre since her 
betrothal, and some tender memories came to her as they 
stepped in the cool shadow. 

“*The gypsies have an eye for the beautiful,” she said. 
“T wonder if they have any poets among them? I 
should think, living so near to nature, they must be in- 
spired. They might learn her secrets, find out what the 
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wind whispers to the pine, what the flower sings to the 
dewdrops. I wish I knew.” 

“Good gracious, Evangéle, they are much more occu- 
pied in seasoning the rabbit-stews and plucking the 
fowls they steal!” exclaimed Sophie. ‘‘I caught a 
glimpse of some of them when I passed on Thursday, 
and such cutthroats, and such villainous old hags ” 

‘‘Ahem ! Good-day, my pretty pigeons !” 

Well, if she had sprung out of the ground—and it 
seemed as if she had veritably done so—the two girls 
could not have been more startled than at the apparition 
that suddenly barred their way. An old woman ina red 
cloak, leaning upon a knotted stick, stood regarding 
them with a pair of undimmed black eyes that burned 
with all the fire of youth beneath a gray thatch of eye- 
brow. The whole face was seamed and lined like a map, 
and the long, gray hair, half streaming unconfined from 
under an old felt hat, gave the creature a very uncanny 
look. The two girls felt their hearts beat fast. 

‘It’s your fortune, I'll be bound, that you've come to 
look after, my little loves. Cross old Nicola’s hand with 
silver, then. You will not often see real Hungarian 
gypsies about, my darlings, so seize the chance when it 
offers. I can tell all your past, reveal the future, give 
you love-potions to make your lover true and constant. 
Which now ? Who will be first ?” 

Sophie was the most eager now, and she hurriedly held 
out a stout brown palm, which the old woman seemed to 
sean carefully. 

“A long life and a happy one !” she cried. ‘*Oho! 
here is a fine lover. He is dark, my dove is dark as a 
gypsy chief, and has a fine glint in his eye. You'll be 
married in two years, my girl, I promise you that, and 
you'll live among your own folks. Not much gold. I’m 
a true prophetess, you see. I must read the lines as I 
see them. A little pinched now and then, but happy as 
the day’s long. What better could there be, my dear 
marmot ?” ; 

“Dark as a gypsy,” said Sophie. 
Oh, you’ve made a mistake ; it’s my sister who is to-— 

‘“‘Hush!” cried Evangéle. ‘‘Is there only one dark 
man in the world ?” 

“And poor, too,” pouted Sophie. ‘I did hope for a 
set of coral, at least. Well, I don’t think I’ve got much 
for my half-franc. You try now, Evangéle.” 

Had the old hag been lurking in the trees and heard 
their innocent talk ? However that might have been, 
she took Evangéle’s slender white hand, upon which 
Pierre’s little ruby ring burned, as if it had been the 
hand of a duchess. 

**My child,” she said, with « tremulous voice, ‘‘I read 
strange things here. You will soon goaway. Yes, here 
is a journey and a letter.” Evangéle’s heart began to 
beat strangely. Could it be that the mystic book of Fate 
was about to be opened for her? She trembled and grew 
pale. ‘‘You are not thinking of love or lovers !” cried 
the old hag, with a sort of power in her tones. You have 
a work to do, and you are going out into the world to do 
it. You will cast love under your feet. You will trample 
on all that is in the way of your mission. You hear a 
voice that these others do not hear, and fairer forms are 
flitting over the mirror of your soul. They may laugh 
now, but one day they will cheer you. You will make a 
name and come back to your home in triumph. The 
young men will unharness the horses and bear your car- 
riage themselves to the place you have made famous. It 
will be a féte day in the village when your triumphal car 
enters. They will crown you Queen of Song with pure 
white flowers.” 





** Why, that’s Pierre. 


” 








Evangéle was speechless with ecstasy, mingled with 
terror, but Sophie had quite recovered her vivacity. 

‘* White flowers !” she exclaimed. ‘I wonder what 
Pierre will be doing all this time ? Don’t you see a parié 
for my sister, bonne mére?” The old hag studied the 
hand more closely. ‘‘ What is written is written,” she 
said, sententiously. ‘I don’t run the Fates. But if I 
might read the face instead of the hands, I would say 
that lovers would not be wanting, and it will be the 
young lady’s own fault if this pretty ring is left lonely 
for want of a plain gold one to keep it company.” 

Evangéle blushed and hurried her sister away, her 
heart throbbing with unutterable joy that made her 
afraid. It must be so; all her dreams, that no one had 
understood, were to be fulfilled. Like Andersen, who 
had not been appreciated in his own home, she had 
struggled, and now the reward was near. It had been 
prophesied for him, too, that triumphal car, and it had 
come true. 

**Ah !” she murmured, half aloud— 

‘Far lingering on some distant dawn, 
My triumph comes more sweet than late.” 


‘*Late !” echoed Sophie. ‘So it is, for there is Pierre 
driving up with the carriage. No one to-night—at least 
there’s no one getting out. Well, I think you have had 
the most for your money, with your triumphal proces- 
sions, and all, I'll puta blue ribbon on Mumu for the 
occasion, and we must have the carriage painted.” 

‘Don’t speak of it to Pierre !” exclaimed Evangéle, 
with a blush ; ‘I have to bear enough already !” 

**No, I will not; but you'll surely tell the father. I 
think it will make him happy, for you know how he wor- 
ships you, the dear pére. I see him now listening to 
your sonnets and nodding to our guests, as much as to 
say, ‘Ah! what it is to have a Tenth Muse for a daughter !’ 
Oh ! I know it’s all very fine, but I can’t understand it. 
I’m only common clay,” and the girl ran off, laufhing, to 
see Pierre and ask him the news of the day, while Evangéle 
did not even go to greet him, but stole away to her own 
room to feast on her dreams and hopes. 

Pierre looked after her with longing eyes. The slight 
figure in the pale-pink dress was like a June rose to him, 
tender and fragile and sweet. He could wonder over it 
and inhale the perfume, but it was a miracle to him all 
the same. He was growing a little moody over it, this 
fine stalwart fellow, who had not an idea above the prose 
of life. 

‘A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


He had listened to Evangéle’s fancies as he would 
listen to anything she said. She was sweet to look upon, 
it was a delight to be with her, and she had dreamed at 
first that he saw and felt as she did—therefore the ruby 
ring. But when her muse seemed to lead her to a flight 
beyond the parental nest, when he found that he counted 
for little in these ambitious dreams, he rebelled. He 
began to look upon his love’s genius as an enemy, and to 
combat it with all bis might, and so a coldness had 
grown up between them. Pierre had served old Jacques 
Chotard, of the Golden Lion, for six years, and had saved 
a snug little sum. He was the son of a man who was the 
owner of a place of some pretension, so that he was not 
such a bad parti for Evangéle. The Golden Lion was not 
what it had been. Old Jacques, always given to enjoy 


his own wines, had lately taken to stronger potations. 
Custom had fallen off, and Pierre seemed really the prop 
of the place. 


So it appeared right and fitting that he 
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should take the eldest daughter, and the father was quite 
ready to abdicate in favor of the young people and take a 
back seat, so that it was sunny and comfortable enough, 
and it might all have gone as merry as a marriage bell 
but for Evangéle and Madame Delaplaine. The girl was 
gifted, and the old French lady had praised her and en- 
couraged her. She was no longer content with her 
meagre life. She had aspirations. 

But Pierre did not leave her to meditate long upon the 
triumphal car, the thought of which made her pulses 
beat faster than kiss or caress had ever done. He had a 
letter and he would give it into her own hands, She 
came down 
with a new 








sort of shyness 
in her face. 
He had not 
been included 
in her strange 
fortune, and 
she felt, some- 
how, as if the 


old hag had 
cast him out of 
her life. 

“You look 


very excited,” 
he said, re- 
garding her, 
and rather 
joyful. ‘*‘ What 
is the good 
news ?” 

“Let me 
have my letter 
and I will tell 
you. I am 
sure it if from 
madame.” 

‘*T felt like 
throwing it in- 
to the river,” 
Pierre said, 
She is always 
disturbing us. 
Can't she find 
pies enough in 
Paris to put 
her fingers in 
and let our 
poor little t 
country tarts —— — ~ 
alone ?” 

And he held 
the letter back, 
in a torment- 
ing fashion. But Evangéle was in no mood to be 
teased, and she stood there quietly looking at him. At 
the same time she seemed looking through him and be- 
yon1 him in those visions that grew brighter every 
moment. And then Pierre’s curiosity got the better 
of him. 

**Tell me what she says now ?” he said, as he handed 
the letter. 

‘“‘Tt is only a few lines,” exclaimed Evangéle, scanning 
it, hurriedly; ‘‘ but, oh, see, see! I am to spend the 
Winter with her, and my book is published. Think, she 
has done that !” 

‘Yes, with the help of two thousand francs from your 
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father, for which he has had to mortgage the place !” 
growled Pierre. 

**But I shall make plenty of money to pay the dear 
pere back,” exclaimed Evangéle, in a glow of delight ; 
‘‘and it needed iniluence as well as money. Madame 
Delaplaine is a leader in the literary world, and has 
brilliant reunions regularly at her house. I shall hear 
great authors speak ; I shall live in a new atmosphere ; 
I shall breathe——” 

Here Evangéle recollected herself and stopped, with a 
blush. 


“Oh, go on! Don’t have the least regard for my feel- 


ings!” Pierre 
said, a little 
savagely. 

“My dear 
Pierre, you 
know you hate 
poetry,” the 


girl said, with 
a little nervous 
laugh. 

“T will like 
it. I will study 
it, and quote 
it all day long, 
if you will love 
me a little!” 
the poor fel- 
low said, with 
emotion. ‘‘ See, 
I am already 
making a col- 
lection! How 
do you like 
this? I have 
composed 
these four lines 
myself. I did 
not mean ‘to 
tell you till all 
was finished. 
You’re always 
raving about 
the country, so 
I thought this 
theme would 
surely please 
you. I worked 
half the night 
over these 
lines. Oh, I 
would do any- 
thing for your 
sake, Evan- 
gele.” 

He thereupon read to her the following lines ; 


**Go see what I have sawn, 
Go feel what ) save felt; 
Go in the flelds at early dawn, 
And smell what I have smelt,’ ” 


‘But, Pierre,” exclaimed Evangéle, laughing, “that 
isn’t poetry.” 

**Tsn’t it? Why, it sounds like yours,” cried Pierre, in 
a tone of despair. 

*“You cannot make yourself a poet,” said Evangéle. 
**Poets are born, not made.” 

“The deuce! Oh, I beg pardon!” exclaimed the 
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EVANGELE.—“' SHE DREW NEARER 
AND LOOKED AT HER—MADAME 
WAS DEAD,” 


puzzled swain, in a mortified tone. ; 
“Then I'll go and feed the horses. wen ely 
I understand that, at all events.” Wi Ue 


Old Jacques gave an affectionate and Yc aye? 
rather maudlin consent to his daugh- 
ter’s departure, and talked grandly to 
his neighbors of the great house she 
was to visit, and the sensation her 


book, ‘‘ The Dewdrops of the Heart,” € SOPHIE HURRIEDLY HELD OUT A STOUT 
h ade i aris . ‘ BROWN PALM, WHICH THE OLD WOMAN 
ad made in Paris. But the last Soeite ao bhawt CAREPOLaS.” 
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glimpse Evangéle had of him he had 
turned away to shed genuine tears. Sophie, with Mumu , seen through tears, co 

in her arms, was weeping till the wondering white cat’s | as the young girl S 

fur was damp, and Josette had buried her face in her | remembered how 

apron. Ah, it was very sweet and peaceful, after all, | often in her childhood she had wondered over the 
this home of her childhood. The gold of the lion on | strange beast, and expected, with half-fear, a golden 
the sign was dimmed with time, but it grew dimmer yet, | lion like it, yet alive, to walk out of the neighboring 
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ravine. Pierre was driving her. He was to take her 
to Paris. It was a painful journey to both. The brave 
fellow felt that it was the end for him, but he would 
not acknowledge it, even to himself. 

“You will find that home things and home hearts are 
the best,” he whispered, as he left her in a wide vesti- 
bule set with flowers. ‘You will come back disen- 
chanted.” 

And Evangéle smiled. She would not contradict him. 
Then he touched her lips with his own, even before the 
stately servitor that had come to lead her to her pa- 
troness, and was gone without another word. 

The young girl followed up the stairs, and was soon in 
the embrace of a stately old lady, with point-lace on her 
white hair and diamonds on her wrinkled hands. But 
she had a kind and cordial way with her, and intended to 
do her best with this sweet wild-rose. Madame Dela- 
plaine always had a proté;é, and spent her life in foster- 
ing obscure geniuses. Some of the malicious said ‘‘ All 
her geese were swans,”’ but she had not always been mis- 
taken. She was full of goodness for Evangéle, and made 
her feel at home at once. 

‘Your little verses have pleased me, ma petite,” she 
said. ‘‘ They have come to these feverish city people like 
veritable dewdrops. Go and rest yourself now, for we 
are to have a reunion in your honor this evening ; two or 
three editors to whom I want to introduce you, and a de- 
lightful woman who writes romances. By-and-by you 
must show me what you have to wear. A fresh white 
dress will do, and natural flowers are better than jewels 
for a young girl.” 

Evangéle could not resist imparting to her friend the 
experience with the gypsy, and the wonderful prediction 
of her triumph. 

“Why not ?” exclaimed Madame Delaplaine, with a 
cheery laugh. ‘‘Genius deserves a triumphal car at last, 
Iam sure, for it tramps over a very flinty way to reach 
it. But, for you, my love, I shall try to smooth the way, 
and even scatter a few roses on it. Now go, ma petite.” 

The young girl looked admiringly at the pretty little 
nest of a room into which madame led her. The paper 
was sea-blue, and pond-lilies and corals and sea-mosses 
floated over it. The hangings were sea-blue satin, with 
cool, white water-lilies embroidered on them, and they 
were matched by the covering of the bed and the furni- 
ture. Evangéle felt as if she would drift away from this 
tideless sea, and, indeed, it was not long before she was 
embarked on tle sea of dreams, and thought herself afloat 
on the billows with Mumu in her arms. It was twilight 
when she awoke, and the lilies gleamed ghostly white out 
of the blue depths about her. She started, wondering that 
no one had called her. There seemed a strange silence in 
the house. She got up softly, and went out to madame’s 
room. No answer came to her knock, and an odd loneli- 
ness stole into her heart. She could hear her pulses beat, 
all seemed so quiet. At last she turned the latch and 
went in. Madame was sitting in a great violet velvet 
chair, her hands folded before her. Evangéle could see 
her quite plainly, although the gloom of twilight was 
there. 

“*T could not tell about the time. I thought——” 
she began, but there was something about the stirless 
figure that froze the words upon her lips. Was madame 
asleep ? 

She drew nearer and looked at her. The placid face 
was changed a little, and the hands looked rigid. She 
felt herself growing cold and hot. She drew nearer, 
touched the hand, and then a great cry rang through the 
rooms. Madame was dead! Dead ina moment. In one 








sudden spasm of the heart she had stepped from this 
world into the next. She had a box of laces near her. 
She had evidently been looking for something to adorn 
her new charge for the /éte, and then the kindly great 
heart had stopped beating, and all the cares and joys and 
pains of earth were dropped in a moment. 

Evangéle was stunned. The world seemed at an end 
for her. Only as the days went on and the distant rela- 
tive came to take possession she found that she must 
think a little. She could not go back—that was the only 
clear thought in her mind. She was in the right place. 
If she had real talent, she would climb to the top. If 
not, she would go under. So be it. She would rather 
go under than go back to her father, who believed in her 
—to Pierre, who predicted disappointment. How could 
she fill her life if this failed her ? 

So she talked with one or two of madame’s literary 
friends, and decided to take a room and go towork. She 
had the promise of enough from one paper to barely keep 
her from starving. Through the Winter she was imvited 
here and there—feasted, petted, admired as a new star. 
She felt hopeful and happy, and wrote of her success to 
her friends at home. She never told them of the death 
of her patroness. She wrote also to Pierre, to say that 
she could not marry him. In the Spring a new light ap- 
peared, in the shape of a young man who had written a 
play. It had been a great success. He had his turn in 
the petting and féing, and Evangéle was forgotten. 

She pined in her little attic room as the warm days 
came on. The muse did not flourish there. How could 
she sing her songs in a strange land? How could tho 
murmur of the tree-tops, the splendor of sunset dyes, 
the fragrance of the flowers, the music of the stream, get 
into her verses, when she was shut up in the heat of the 
city ? The editor began to complain that she was grow- 
ing trite and commonplace. Then, one cold and cheer- 
less morning in November, he gave her congé. He did 
it in a polite way, and sent her a hundred francs. Her 
poems were crowded out by other matter. She held the 
money in her hand, and gazed at it with despairing eyes. 
A hundred francs between her and starvation! She set 
herself to work, in a feverish heat, with throbbing pulses 
and a sledge-hammer beating her brain. She went from 
one house to another with her wares. The newspaper 
people came to know the pale, pretty girl in the shabby 
clothes. One day one dared to suggest to her an easier 
mode of living. She went home crushed by the insult, 
and went out no more. In fact, she lost the sense of in- 
jury in a dead swoon, and then passed into the delirium of 
brain-fever. Oh, how the peaceful scenes of her old life 
came back to her! The golden lion swung before her 
once again; the Lombardy poplars stood up stiff 
and straight by the wayside ; Mumu was waiting in the 
window-seat ; Pierre was leading the horses to water, and 
Sophie was dancing about with wreaths in her hand. 
Wreaths ? Ah, yes. They were to decorate her triumphal 
car, to be sure. There was a sound of music, too! The 
lads and lasses had come from every side. They wore 
white favors, and the flowers were all white—white ! 
Strange, when the wayside was all pink with wild-roses ! 
So the poor thing dreamed on! A happy delirium, from 
which she was called back to a disenchanted life. Her 
last possession had been sold for her sickness. She woke 
to find herself with one suit of worn garments and ten 
francs in her purse. Ten francs! Well, she must not 
stay and die among strangers. She would go as far as 
that would take her, and then walk the rest of the way. 
She picked up a letter that had come while she was ill, 
and opened it anxiously. Pierre and Sophie were to be 
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married. The news did not trouble her. The old life 
and her brief engagement seemed far back in the dis- 
tance now. She had lived much in her sorrows, her 
crushed hopes, her vanishing illusions. She felt worn as 
if with age, as she took her seat in the diligence the next 
day ; and yet a sort of calm stole into her heart. She 
longed for rest. She had given up all, and some of the 
calm of renunciation blessed her. No more dreams of 
fame, of triumphal cars and laurel wreaths. She was 


“Weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren bowers ; 
Desires and dreams and powers, 

And anything but sleep.” 


She leaned back in the diligence, in a faint doze half 
the time. She did not look at the scenery. She scarcely 
had the strength to think. A weak pulse was beating 
from her head to her feet. She did not notice that a 
chill and numbing rain was beginning to fall. The 
driver had not the heart to let her walk when she came 
to the end of her money. He stopped at the town three 
miles from the Golden Lion, and he would take her 
there. 

She sank back once more with a vague sense of thank- 
fulness, All sensation had grown vague. Suddenly she 
remembered! She was going home, and Sophie was to 
marry Pierre. Why, the old hag had predicted that! 
she remembered, with a sort of thrill, and why should 
not the rest come true? She seemed to see lights kin- 
dling about her, and she heard the tramp of a long pro- 
cession. Yes, there were lights—the lights of the city 
where she was to stop. But where do these come from, 
these white-robed maidens and lads with knots of flowers 
in their button-holes —white, white flowers, as the woman 
had said? She tottered from the steps of the dili- 
gence. It all swam in on her brain with a tide of de- 
light. It had come! It was here, the triumphal car and 
the procession to do her honor! Where was the wreath 
of white roses for her brow? Ah, was that a thorn that 
pierced her so sharply ? No matter, she had won—she 
had won! And she dropped from the diligence upon 
the wet, slippery pavement direetly in the way of the joy- 
ous bridal procession who were hurrying their finery out 
of the rain. 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed the bride, starting back. 
“It is our darling—our Evangéle !” 

Pierre stopped, as if stunned. His heart throbbed 
with a great pain. He lifted the precious burden in his 
arms. 

‘* She is dead !” he moaned. 

“Oh, my darling!” wept the bride; ‘is this your 
home-coming that you talked about so much? Pierre, 
think what an omen for our wedding! We must take 
her home now. It is a féte day, as the old woman pre- 
dicted, and the lads and lasses are here to carry her. 
Poor Evangéle! This will be her triumphal car” 

But it was well with the one they mourned ' 


“She had gone before their face, 
A moment’s worth, a little space. 
When they come where she has stepp 
They will wonder that they wept.” 


She had died with her illusions! How many long for 
such happiness! She had given up earthly melodies, 
and the striving and the struggling, to utter aright the 
music that was in her for the choral strains of heaven’s 
triumphant song. And so they crowned her with white 
flowers, an@ carried her to her home, and the funeral 
bier was Evangéle’s triumphal car, 











MY OLD HOME. 


Ir stands upon a sunny slope, 
And fronts the beechy hollow 
Where glossy vines have ample scope 
The wanton brook to follow; 
Witch-hazels drop their magic wands 
In search of golden treasure; 
And, lying in the silent ponds, 
The trout find quiet pleasure. 


The oxen turn their patient eyes 
Upon me; the bay filly ; 
Neighs softly in her glad surprise; 
The tender lambs are chilly, 
And nestle in my apron wide; 
The apple blooms are sifting 
In eddies on the laughing tide, 
To yonder river drifting. 


The snowy dogwood stars the copse, 
Ferns nod in fronded beauty, 

The violet has modest hopes 
To pay her fragrant duty. 

The arum darts a mottled tongue 
To Indian-pipe, and vying 

With every flower the muse has sung 
Arbutus pale is sighing. 





SENTENCED TO SIBERIA. 


“Srperi, ? I have had about five-and-twenty years in 
Siberia.” 

So said my fellow-passenger. We were on board a 
Petersburg and Hull steamer ; we were passing down the 
Galf of Finland, and the low fortifications of Cronstadt 
were growing more and more indistinct in the distance. 
We were sitting on deck, he and I, each with the frater- 
nal pipe in his mouth, and were getting through the pre- 
liminary stages of acquaintanceship-making. Passengers 
are few and far between on these lines, and one has to 
make the most one may of such as the gods think well to 
send. Plainly, this smoking companion of mine did not 
spring from the educated classes. His was not a refined 
face ; though, so far as the pock-marks, with which it 
was liberally tattooed, would permit one to see, it was an 
intelligent and not an unkindly one. He was unusually 
big and strongly built, and though in the downhill of 
life, would still have been an ugly opponent in a tussle. 
His dress and personal appearance generally, indicated 
the well-to-do man. Even to those who know something 
of Western Russia, ‘‘ Siberia” has an awful and mysteri- 
ous sound, and the experiences of one who had spent a 
quarter of a century in the Czar’s great prison-house 
must be worth the hearing. I proposed to myself to cul- 
tivate my big acquaintance. 

Had he, I asked, seen anything of convict life? He 
was of opinion that a man could not well live where he 
had lived without seeing something of it. Was that life 
as dreadful as English novel-writers represented it, and 
as English people generally supposed it to be? My 
fellow-passenger was no reader of novels, and had been 
too long from home to know what English people 
generally thought ; but he could tell me a thing or two 
that had come under his own notice, aud I might judge 
for myself. 

Nothing, I assured him, would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to listen. 

“I am a Lancashire man,” said my big friend, “ and I 
rose from the ranks. I began life much as other mill- 
hands do; but my head was set the right way on my 
shoulders, and I got to be an overlooker. Five-and- 


twenty years ago, when a great English firm, whosq 
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THE WOOING OF THE BIRDS, 


vast operations extend over many parts of Russia, 
started a cotton mill at Ekaterinburg, I was offered 
a post as manager. Ekaterinburg is, as I dare say 
you know, on the Siberian side of the Ural Mount- 
ains, and in the heart of the Government mining 
districts. A man thinks twice before he transports 
himself and his family to such a place, but I had 
, made up my mind to get on, and this was a good 
chance to one in my position. 

“‘T was not disappointed. I looked well after the 
mill, and it prospered. We north-country opera- 
tives are a thrifty folk, and like living in a plain 
way. I saved money; and as it was the policy of 
our firm to keep me in my post, and to give me a 
personal interest in the undertaking, I was allowed 
to invest my few hundreds of roubles in the mill. 

‘*These commonplace particulars about my own 
affairs can have very little interest for you, sir. I 
only tell them because otherwise you would scarcely 
understand what has to follow. 

“One evening, late in our short Russian Sum-° 
mer, when the long days were fast drawing in, we 
were in our family sitting-room, I engaged with 
some of the mill accounts, and my wife with her 
sewing, when Lottie, our eldest daughter, rushed 
in, and, without a word, fainted right away on the 
floor. 

“This did not more frighten my wife and myself 
than it surprised us, for Lottie was a sensible girl, and 
had never given way to any hysterical fancies before. We 
knew that it must have taken a good deal to upset her in 
that way, and as soon as we had contrived to bring her 
round, we made her tell us what had been the matter. 

“Tt seemed that she had been alone in her room, 
when, turning suddenly toward the window, she became 
aware of a face pressed closely against the glass and 
glaring at her. What the face was like she was unable to 
describe, but it appeared too ugly and horrible for a 
human being. If it could have been called that of a 
man or woman, she said, she should not have been so 
frightened. 

“T went out and looked round the house. Nothing 
was to be seen. We knew Lottie to be a sensible girl, 


but we were inclined to think that her fancy must have 
played her a trick for once. 
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* After u .ima my wit? left the room te see about cur 
supper. My wife (she nas been dead now this iin 
years) had as strong nerves as any woman that 1 ever 
knew—nothing ever seemed to knock her off her balance. 
Well, she came back in a minute or two, and beckoned 
me to the door. She was calm enough, but I could see 
by her face that something was wrong. She wovld not 
say what she had to say before the girl for fear of fright- 
ening her again. So she whispered to me outside : 

«* Lottie must have been right, there is something 
about. When I opened the door of the kladovoy’ (the 
larder, that is) ‘I heard something at the window. What- 
ever it may have been it took the alarm, and did not let 
me see it; but it has left its mark on the lattice.’ 

‘*T followed her silently to the kladovoy. All was now 
quiet there. I examined the fortochki—as in Russia we 
call the little window of such a place. In summertime 
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its glass casement was removed, and it was now only pro- 
tected by a lattice of crossed strips of fir-wood. These 
strips were slightly displaced, as if some one had tried to 
force them out, and thus to gain entrance. The /fortochkd 
was about large enough to have admitted the body of a 
man. 

“‘ Nothing was to be seen by looking out ; for though a 
reasonable amount of twilight still remained, it was only 
enough to show things with any distinctness in the open, 
and I had sheltered the back of our house by planting a 
number of young fir-trees. 1 whispered to my wife that 
she should go back to Lottie, and that I would stay 
where I was for a bit, and see whether the robber—if it 
was a robber—would come again. 

“It was scarcely to be called late, yet it was too late 
for any of our mill people to be about, and they were our 
only neighbors. Indeed, we had no near neighbors. My 
house, and one adjoining it (intended for another employé, 
but at that time unoccupied), stood partly within the 
high wooden fence which inclosed the mill ; that is, their 
backs opened into the inclosure (the dvor, as we call it), 
whilst their fronts looked on a public thoroughfare. 
Thus our back premises were strictly private after the 
gates to the mill had been closed ; and the person—if it 
was a person—who had got to the windows must either 
have secreted himself within the dvor, or have gained ac- 
cess to it in some improper manner. Now, however, all 
was still as could be. 

“Down I sat, to watch, close by the door of the Alado- 
voy. I chose a dark corner, and one where, in the dusk, 
it would have been a hard matter to see me, but I had a 
full view of the lattice. I waited till my patience was 
beginning to wear out, and then fancied that I heard 
some slight sound outside under the fortochkd. It was so 
slight that at first I was not sure whether it might not 
be merely fancy, but after a little pause I heard it again, 
louder and more distinctly. Isat still as » mouse, and 
kept a sharp lookout. k 

“Slowly and gradually something raised itself before 
the opening. It was a head; but in the uncertain 


light I could not say whether it was a human head or | 


that of some brute creature. Whichever it might be, I 
could see enough of it to know that it was such a wild, 
haggard, unearthly-looking thing as I had never looked 
upon before. Any quantity of shaggy hair was: hanging 
about it, and its only features to speak of seemed to be 
eyes. Eyes it had, past all mistake. Never did I see any- 
thing like the way in which it glared at our good pro- 
visions within. I have seen what a famished wolf looks 
like, and I should scarcely think a famished wolf worth 
comparing with that creature. It was ravenous after 
what it saw. Up beside the head came two bunches of 
long claws, which wrenched at the wooden lattice as if to 
tear it down. But they were too weak. The strips held 
fast. And then the thing fell to with its teeth to gnaw a 
way through. 

** While the creature was thus engaged, I contrived to 
slip quietly from my dark corner by the door, and catch- 
ing up a big stick, went out at the back of the house. I 
stole round as noiselessly as I could toward the window. 
There were, as I said, young fir-trees on that side of the 
house, so that with a little care it was not difficult to ap- 
proach the place unobserved. When I got to within a 
few yards, I saw that the man—for the creature was a 
man—was still hard at work, trying to force a way in. 

I dropped my stick, and made a rush at him, and had 
him before he knew anything about it. He did not give 
up quietly. He struggled hard—desperately, I may say. 
But, bless you ! he'd not the ghost of a chance with me. 








Tam a tolerably strong man still, as men go, and I was 
younger then. I could have undertaken three such as 
he, and thought nothing of it. The poor wretch had 
no sort of condition about him—he was mere skin and 
bones—no muscle at all. He was nothing but a walking 
anatomy, with a few rags by way of covering—and only 
a very few. 

‘* All that he gained by his struggles was a good shak- 
ing, for I gave him one that made every tooth in his head 
chatter ; and then I laid him flat on his back. 

‘Thad been long enough in the country to gain some 
knowledge of Russ. I could use it pretty freely to our 
mill people; and I must own that for terms in which 
to blackguard a set of lazy rascals, as most of those 
fellows are, Billingsgate isn’t a patch on it. So I could 
make my prisoner understand me. ‘ Now, then, my 
friend,’ I said to him, ‘you needn’t take the trouble to 
show any more fight. You see it won’t pay. So just get 
up, and march quietly off with me to the ouchastok’— the 
ouchastok being, as you perhaps know, equivalent to the 
police-station in English. 

** But instead of getting up, and doing as he was told, 
like a reasonable being, the creature contrived to wriggle 
itself upon its knees, and to hold up its hands; whilst it 
begged of me in the name of the Virgin and all the Saints 
not to hand it over to the politzia. It would rather be 
killed outright, and was ready to be beaten as much as 
T pleased. 

‘“«* My ragged friend,’ I said, ‘ you are a queer chap ! 
Why do you object to the police so strongly ?” 

‘*The poor wretch made no direct answer, but only re- 
iterated his entreaties that I would not give him up. I 
began to have some suspicion of the quality of my guest. 

‘**T am inclined to think,’ I said, ‘ that you are neither 
more nor less than an escaped convict.’ 

‘Instead of attempting to deny it, he only begged me 
to pity him as before. 

**Russian law is terribly hard on those who in any way 
assist in or conceal the escape of a convict. Of that I was 
aware. But though I am a big fellow to look at, and in 
some things can hold my own as well as any man, I have 
always been a poor, soft-hearted fool in others. I was be- 
ginning to feel downright sorry for that poor devil—it 
was not so much his prayers that fetched me, as his 
looks. 

“** Well,’ I said, ‘ suppose I don’t give you up, but let 
you go. What then ? 

‘*He would always remember me with gratitude. He 
would go on his way at once, and do no harm to my pro- 
perty. He was no thief. He had only entered this dvor 
—this yard, to hide himself, but that the sight of food 
had overcome him ; he was famishing, and he dared not 
beg. He had walked, how far he could not tell, perhaps 
a thousand versts, and all the way he had not dared to 
ask for food, scarcely to speak to a living soul. He was 
trying to reach his own village, perhaps a thousand versts 
further. If I would only set him free he would go on at 
once. 

‘** That was about the substance of the fellow’s answer. 
His appearance seemed to bear out his statements, and I 
was inclined to believe him. 

‘* *Tt’s sheer nonsense,’ I said, ‘for you to talk of set- 
ting off for a walk of a thousand versts, if I let you go. 
You might as well talk of flying. You have not the 
strength to walk ten. You would only fall by the road- 
side, you miserable scarecrow, and die in a ditch. I 
should be doing the kinder thing by you if I handed you 
over to the authorities. If I do let you go, I must give 
you something to eat first. Come with me.’ 
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‘‘The miserable wretch scarcely believed that I really 
meant to feed him, and would have run away had he 
dared. I took him into the empty house, of whichI had 
the key, and fetched him as much food as I thought it 
safe for him to eat. 

‘*So there I was, with an escaped convict on my hands. 
Had I been more prudent I should have reflected that the 
fellow was most likely a hardened scoundrel, quite unde- 
serving of pity, and that his gratitude would probably be 
shown either by robbing me, or, if he should happen to 
fall into the hands of the police, by getting me into 
trouble to save his own worthless neck. I ought to have 
thought of these things ; but, as I said before, I am a 
soft-hearted old fool, and neglected to do so. 

“T kept him in that empty house for several days ; in 
fact, till he had so far recovered his strength as to be fit 
to go on. Nobody knew about him, not even the mem- 
bers of my own family; for ifI was doing a foolish thing, 
I had sense enough to run as little risk over it as possi- 
ble. Feodor Stepanovitch, for that my convict told me 
was his name, enlightened me on some few points of his 
personal history. His native village was, he said, in the 
Government of Vladimir, and he had left it to get work 
in the town of Ivanova, where there are factories. Every 
man tries to make out a good case for himself, so I did 
not feel myself bound to place implicit reliance on 
Feodor’s statement that he had never committed any- 
thing that could properly be called a crime. According 
to his showing, the sole source of his troubles had been a 
difference with an ouvadnik—a police agent. I do not ex- 
actly remember the particulars, but, of course, there was 
a woman in the “business ; blows had passed, and the 
ouvadnik had, by @ false charge, procured Feodor’s 
condemnation to Siberia for life. This, I say, was his 
story. 

“Feodor told me that his place of exile had been 
somewhere far up the country ; and of the severities he 
had had to endure, and of*the tyranny of officials, he 
spoke bitterly. After making his escape, the privations 
and dangers he had undergone before reaching Ekater- 
inburg, were such asI should not have believed from 
his words, had they not been verified by his appeanance. 

‘‘For a Russian, he appeared to me to be a not unin- 
telligent fellow, and I pointed out to him the difficulties 
he would find in making his way to Ivanova—a distance 
of not less than twelve hundred versts from Ekaterin- 
burg, as the crow flies ; and advised him, as he was used 
to mill work, to stay and find employment where he was. 
I was weak enough to offer to help him, and see what 
could be done in the way of getting a passport for him. 
But the fellow was bent on going furward. He was re- 
solved, he said, to see his family again, and he was re- 
solved to see Basil Makaroff. This Makaroff was, I found, 
the ouvadnik to whom Feodor attributed his troubles, 
and it seemed to me that his particular hankering to see 
this person meant a craving to have his revenge. I con- 
fess that when I had learnt this much I felt no desire to 
detain my friend Feodor longer than was necessary. I 
was glad to give him something more decent in the way 
of clothing than he had brought, and a trifle in money to 
help him on his way, and to be rid of him. 

‘‘T never expected to see him again, nor wished to do 
so; and I was somewhat startled when, a few weeks later, 
among a gang of convicts which were being marched by 
a guard of soldiers out of the town on their way eastward, 
I recognized Stepanovitch. I was standing close by when 
he passed, and was so much surprised to see him, that I 
somewhat imprudently, perhaps, spoke to him by name. 
Bat, will you believe it ?—the ungrateful dog stared me 





in the face, and marched sullenly by without word or 
sign of recognition. ‘So much,’ thought I, ‘for grati- 
tude |’ 

‘Some months later, when the next Summer was get- 
ting well advanced, we had one night an alarm of fire. 
Many of the newer mills at Ekaterinburg are of stone, 
but the main building of ours, being comparatively old, 
was of wood. It was a thing to blaze up like a box of 
matches. It was not, however, in the main building that 
the fire had broken out, but in some sheds connected 
with the main building by a range of shopping. This 
last was stone-built, but as ill-luck would have it, covered 
with wooden shingles. 

‘“*A good many people were soon got together, mostly 
our own hands, and I directed and encouraged them as 
well as I could to get the fire under. But they are a 
stolid, heavy set of fellows, those Russians, and the way 
in which they take care not to over-exert themselves at 
fire is enough to drive an Englishman wild. Yet there 
were some few who worked well, and one fellow in par- 
ticular I noticed, a ragged fellow—a beggar I took him to 
be—who really worked splendidly, and in a way that 
ought to have made many of those whose daily bread de- 
pended on the existence of the mill ashamed. 

‘“* What between the apathy of those lazy scoundrels 
generally, and want of water, it was soon plain that the 
sheds which were on fire could not be saved, and that 
what we had to look to was the mill itself. The danger 
of the main building was increasing every moment, for 
the fire was beginning to make its way along the shingled 
roof of which I spoke. 

**T could see what had to be done—tliose shingles had 
to be stripped off. I had a ladder reared against the 
building, and called for volunteers to mount it. The 
height of that roof from the ground was considerable, 
and the fire was every moment getting more and more 
hold upon it. To strip off the shingles would be a hard 
job, and a hot one, and, it is not to be denied, a danger- 
ous one. Not one of those cold-blooded rascals who had 
eaten our bread for years would come forward. I stood 
at the foot of the ladder, and told them I was going up 
myself. I offered twenty roubles—fifty roubles—to any 
man who would help me. But it was of no use. 

‘Just when I was about to mount alone, the ragged 
stranger-fellow, whom I had before observed working so 
vigorously, came running up. -He had been too busy in 
another place to know what was going forward sooner. 
That was scarcely a time for taking any particular notice 
of people’s looks, yet I had an impression that he was not 
altogether a stranger to me. 

‘“*He looked up to the roof. The delayof those few 
minutes had given a fearful advantage to the fire. 

‘©«There is death up there,’ he said. ‘Is saving this 
mill so very important to you ? 

“<¢Tf it is burned, I am a beggar. Every kopeck I am 
worth is in it. A hundred roubles if you will help me 
save it!” 

*“*¢We can talk of the reward afterward,’ he said, as 
he sprang past me, and up the ladder like a cat. 

**T was following, too eagerly, perhaps, to be careful, 
and I am a heavy man. A round broke, and down I 
came, with a knee so much twisted that I could searcely 
stand. It was no longer in my power to climb to the 
roof. But from where I propped myself against a wall, I 
could see that ragged fellow, who was up and doing 
enough for three or four ordinary men. You should have 
seen how he sent the shingles rattling down. Seen from 
below, he seemed at times to be working with fire all 
round him, but he went on without minding it. I never 
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saw an Englishman—let alone a Russian—go to it with a 
better will. I heard the people round me say that he 
worked more like a fiend than a mortal man—and so he 
did, He handled the burning wood as though his fingers 
had been iron instead of flesh and bone, and scarcely 
seemed to shrink from the flames that blazed up round 
his face. He never appeared to rest or stay for breath 
till he had succeeded in cutting off the communication 
between the fire and the mill. 


reach it. 
being pretty much blinded and suffocated with the 
smoke. Anyway, he lost his footing, and down he went 
through the rafters, and crashed among the burning rub- 
bish below. It was an ugly fall. 

“We got him out as well as we could ; and such a 
scorched, 
smoke - black- 
ened, smashed 
up copy of 
God’s image I 
should never 
wish to see 
again. But 
he was. still 
alive, and to 
the proposal 
to carry him 
straight to the 
hospital, I 
said, ‘No; 
take him into 
my house.’ 
So they took 
him in. 

“‘ After we 
had got the 
fire quite 
under, and 
made all safe 
about the 
mill, I limped 
to the side of 
the bed where 
they had laid 
the poor fel- 


low. He had 
come round a 
bit by that 


time. He 
tried to open 
his eyes, but it seemed to me that the fire and smoke 
had not left him much power of seeing. He spoke, 
however, more distinctly than might have been hoped 
for, and his first question was whether the mill was safe. 

“T told him that owing to his pluck it was. I was 
surprised to find that he recognized my voice, and still 
more when he mentioned my name. 

***You do not know me,’ he said—an4, indeed, it was 
not likely that any one should know such a crushed and 
shapeless mass of cinder as he was—‘ you do not know 
me—Feodor Stepanovitch. They caught me, and took 
me back. I knew you when you spoke to me in the 
street, but I dared not answer, lest they should suspect 
you of having befriended me. I have escaped from them 
again, and am going home to Ivanova. I must see my 
wife, and that villain Makaroff.’ 

“He lay alittle, and then added, in a joyful tone : 


I am 
I do 


***T am glad I was here to help you to-night. 
glad they did not take me again before I got here. 
not think the politzia will take me again.’ 

** And they did not ; for he was dead within an hour of 
that time. 

** That, sir, is the end of my story of a Siberiak. Do 


| you happen to have a light handy, for, somehow, I hava 


| wet. 

**T made the men below set the ladder as handily as | 
they could for him to get down, and he did his best to | 
But he must have been quite used up, besides | 
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let my pipe out? And, bless me, my pipe-bowl is quite 
I believe I’m crying. What an old ass I am !” 





THE WOOING OF THE BIRDS. 
By C, F, HoLper. 

On warm Summer afternoons, on some wooded knoll or 
in some secluded part of the forest, where only at the 
will of the nodding branches the sun gains entrance, we 
may watch 
the mazy 
evolutions of 
insect life. 
Without the 
sun they are 
invisible, but 
do its magi« 
gleams shoot 
through the 
trees, myriads 
of forms, 
seemingly, 
spring into 
existence. In 
irregular lines 
they dart into 
the gladsome 
light, rising 
and falling in 
unison, and 
forming as 
“ they rise in 
graceful 
rhythm very 
strange fig- 
ures —verit- 
able elfin 
dances, seem- 
ingly to some 
mystic meas- 
ure. 

To those 
who have 
watched un- 
seen these insect movements, the impression is given 
that there is method in their dance. Perhaps we are 
witness to some secret rite of insect life, some weird 
performance with mysterious meaning ; or perchance it 
is an outcome of their joyous life, some wild game or 
wedding-feast. From the curious and regular gyrations 
of some of these insect clouds, the latter assumption 
seems not implausible, and the quaint drama born of 
the warm sunlight may be the courtship of the gnats or 
other forms, as the case may be. 

This belief is borne out by our knowledge concerning 
similar actions among higher forms that are better 
known, as among a large class of animals the wooing 
season is one of merrymaking, often resulting in per- 
formances in the highest degree grotesque. Not the least 
interesting is the fact that there is a parallel between 
their actions at this time and those of many native swaias. 
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In one of the South American tribes the would-be suitor ; upon the sands exhausted, only to recover and recome 


must prove his right to acceptance, and, in a circle of 
which the fair one is a judge, he exhibits his strength of 
timb, contorts his visage; now rolling at her feet, and 
anon leaping higb in air or rushing to and fro, and 
finally, breathless aad expectant, awaits her decision. 

Analogous to this strange performance is the courtship 
of the common crane, which we have often observed in 
the South. On the coral sands that are washed up at the 
end of the great Florida Peninsula, they may often be 
seen dancing about, whila the brown pelican looks on in 
grim amazement. 


| mence their singular courtship, until a seléction is made 


by the attendant female. 
Nor are these assemblies always pleasantly ended. The 


| successfu! suitor is often obliged to maintain his suit ° 


against the entire defeated band, and, when surely pushed 
with his hardly won bride, takes wing and flies away, 
followed by the clamorons throng. 

Perhaps the most remazxable courtship among birds, 
showing a woaderful degree of method and fair play, 
is that of the cock of the rock The bird is a native of 
South America, and in appearance is extremely odd and 





CURIOUS PERFORMANCES OF THE COCK OF THE ROCK. 


The crane, though a solemn bird of more than ordinary 
dignity and repose, becomes at this time possessed of the 
trenzy of the dervish. Their feathers are ruftled, their 
wings outspread, and their necks contorted into impossi- 
ble shape ; and thus, with dainty tread and mincing gait, 
the wooer passes before the silent female ; now upon one 
feg and now the other, leaping into the air in short, flut- 
tering flights ; dancing about, pecking and striking at im- 
aginary foes, bending its neck between its legs, or throw- 
ing them high in air. Now. in line, in pairs or fours, the 
rivals seem partners in some curious dance, vying with 
each other and becoming more and more excited, emo- 
tion succeeding emotion, until, finally, they almost fall 





fantastic. The general color is a bright orange, the head 
ornamented with a plume-like arrangement of brown- 
tipped feathers that extends out beyond the bill, effectu- 
ally concealing it. It is principally a ground bird, dwell- 
ing, as its name implies, among the rocks near streams, 
where its nest, of rude construction, is also found. 

At the commencement of the breeding season the birds 
congregate in quite large assemblies, presumably for 
social intercourse, and to enable and further judicious 
connubial selection. During the day the bands often 
break up in sections, seeming to settle better the rights 
and differences of individuals. From twelve to twenty 
birds select some clear open spot upon the rocks, and 
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form themselves into a regular circle, males and females, 
facing the centre. Is the ring thus formed, the males, 
one at a time, take their place with all the gravity im- 
aginable, and entertain the audience with physical man- 
eu-res, startling, at least, to the unseen human witness. 
As the bird enters the ring he whirls about, lifting one 
leg, then the other ; tossing his head in air and leaping 
upward ; darting from side to side with backward look, as 
if in imaginary fear or coquetry ; now running around or 
walking with dignified stride or hop, finally joining the 
circle of attentive lookers-on and giving place to another 
wooer, who endeavors to outdo his rival. 
performance continues until every male has exhibited 


his powers, when, finally, the selection or mating is made, | 


and the disappointed birds, perhaps, seek another circle 
wherein to declare their loves. 

The courtship of the great English bustard is a rare 
sight, the magnificent creature giving wondrous exhibi- 
tions of its powers of wing. The love-making is carried 
on entirely in the air, the male whirling about above the 
object of its choice, assuming theatrical positions of at- 
tack and defense ; now remaining stationary, and then 
dashing down suddenly as if to destruction, only to 
alight softly and murmur its addresses in the bustard 
tongue. 

The love-making of Otis Begalensis and allied forms is 
equally interesting. The great bird rises above the 
female with hurried flapping, all its feathers erect, and 
wheels about in graceful but erratic flight ; finally alight- 
ing near her, humming in an audible tone ; and, when her 
attention is attracted, spreads its tail and struts about 
with all the grandeur of the domestic turkey-cock. 

The courtship of some of the woodpeckers calls to 
mind that of a nation of the East, where the bride is pur- 
sued on horseback by a troop of claimants, the fleetest 
horseman securing the prize ; or the African tribe, where 
the amorous swain seeks the object of his love at night, 
and, by the gentle persuasion of a knotted club, bears her, 
insensible, away. The female woodpecker is constantly 
pursued by a flock of gay cavaliers, who perch about her, 
striving one with another to pay her court, until, driven 
to desperation, she makes her selection, when the happy 
pair combine forces, attack the Inckless swains, and 
soon put them to flight. 

Not only do the birds resemble mankind in their 
methods of love-making, but, very naturally, they seem 
actuated and governed by the same impulses, even after 
the marriage vow has been declared. Mr. William’Conk- 
ling, director of the Central Park Zoological Garden, 
states that several years ago a wild goose, in passing over 
the lake, alighted, and, being in fine feather, immediately 
secured the affections of a tame flock, that deserted their 
old leader from that time forth. 

In many experiments carried out in this country and 
Europe, it is evident that female birds are visibly at- 
tracted by the most gorgeous males. In other words, 
there is a decided selection of the fittest, especially when 
the latter applies to personal adornment. According to 
Rudolph, a careful observer, a female meadow - bird of 
the Cape of Good Hope deserted her mate for no other 
reason than that he had lost his tail-feathers—that are 
particularly long in the breeding season—accepting the 
advances of a more resplendent rival who had not been 
thus curtailed. 

Male pheasants, when deprived of their tail-feathers, 
have been deserted by their wives, and undoubtedly the 
rule would hold good with many other forms. 

Generally the male bird is the possessor of a brilliant 
garb that he may attract his feeble mate, and perhaps one 
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| peculiarities in the pressing of their various suits. 
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of the most striking instances of this is seen in the birds- 
of-paradise, where the males are resplendent with the 
most superb decoration, while the females are bedecked 
in modest, unassuming -garbs of sombre brown. The 
latter gather in groups in the tree-tops, and on the neigh- 
boring limbs the males display their dazzling splendors. 
Every motion develops a new shade, tint or color. Their 
lace-like feathers stand erect, forming, perhaps, a golden 
halo about them, while the emerald patch upon the head 
seems a veritable gem in its golden setting. The rich and 
newly discovered Epimachus has plumes that stand out 
like wings, and during this time they are used with daz- 
zling effect, their vibrations bringing into play the most 
wondrous hues. 

Our own blue-jay is a most garrulous fellow in his 
wooing, and evidently not unmindful of his personal 
attractions. His impassioned notes are as varied as the 
positions he affects—now they are sweet and low, now 
loud, as if in expostulation, then becoming suddenly 
satirical, and terminating in a mimetic vocal performance 
defying all description. The songs of all birds are at his 
tongue’s-end, and the low chatterings of his love-making 
often end in loud shrieks that have been compared to 
the squeaking of an ungreased wheelbarrow. 

Among the pugnacious lovers the humming-birds are 
p»ominent, performing extraordinary acts of valor at this 


| time, even attacking large birds and driving them away. 


The courtship of Florisuga mellivor, so common in 
Central America, is carried on while in the air, the rich 
coloring of the male giving him the appearance of some 
gorgeous insect darting about. The head and neck are a 
beautiful metallic-blue with a border or collar of white, 
followed in turn by a coat of rich scintillating green. 
The tail, which is pure white, can be expanded so that 
it forms a semicircle, and darting around the female 
hovering near, the birds present a most beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Equally pugnacious in its love-making as the hum- 
ming-bird is the well-known ruff, whose peculiar dances 
and contortions are familiar to sportsmen. Every phy- 
sical effort seems to be made to attract the favorable at- 
tention of the female, who is, perhaps, near at hand, 
watching the contest of rival suitors. The appeals of the 
males invariably bring them into collision, and a fierce 
and sanguinary battle is the result, often ending in the 
death of one or both. 

Many of the game birds are remarkable for special 
Es- 
pecially is it noticeable in the case of the pinnated 
grouse, whose courtship occurs in the month of March. 
At this season the male is endowed with a distinctive 
note or signal, and as it is sounded the throat is seen to 
inflate or swell. On clear mornings, when the wind is 
low, it can be heard two or three miles, so resonant and 
piercing is it. Not alone is this nuptial cry far-reaching, 
but peculiar for its ventriloquistic properties. To the 
bystander it does not appear remarkably lond—in fact, 
appears far away, and as it travels it seems to gather 
power, rushing onward, a wave of sound, rolling over the 
hills and through the trees, startling the birds ; and re- 
inforced by their song, finally dying away a veritable 
echo of its former self. 

Even after the mating has been accomplished, a curi- 
ous scene is enacted. While the females are setting the 
males congregate in flocks, meeting at a general ren- 
dezvous where it is not thickly wooded. The meet at 
these scratching places, as they are called, is generally at 
early dawn, and often sixty or more birds gather in the 
scrub. The note from one cock is the signal, and from 
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the underbrush they enter the open spot and vie with 


one another in a manner not incomparable to the cake 
walk of the South. Loftiness of demeanor, stateliness of 
tread, the mincing gait of the exquisite, and the actions 
of the buffoon, are all seen in rapid succession, Their 
feathers stand out like ‘‘ quills on the fretful porcupine,” 
and finally, the insults becoming more personal, the fu- 
rious opponents engage in a sanguinary contest, during 
which they show the greatest determination, leaping 
into the air, uttering incessantly wild fierce cries or harsh 
discordant shrieks. 

We see from these and the methods of the cock of the 
rock, a decided tendency to select certain localities or 
special places for the better expression of their emotions, 
and the perfection of this idea is seen in a group of birds 
allied to the birds-of-paradise, and found in Australia. 
Not only have they certain places for meeting, but 
regular halls of courtship are erected that are embel- 
lished and ornamented in a manner showing that birds 
have ssthetic tastes of no mean order. The amount of 
skill, architectural ability and intelligence involved in 
the formation of these “ halls” is marvelous, and were it 
not for many well-authenticated accounts, the stories 
would be classed with the most improbable of fables. In 
recognizing the work of these birds we must accord them 
decorative taste, a high order of intelligence, and, in 
fact, many of the attributes that are supposed to char- 
acterize the higher animal, man. The birds that build 
these halls of courtship comprise a dozen or more species 
confined to Australia and the Island of Arru. 

During the mating season the male birds become ex- 
ceedingly active, and having selected some secluded spot, 
begin the erection of the edifice, that is entirely separate 
and distinct from the nest. The first ‘‘ play house,” dis- 
covered by a Mr. Coxen, of Brisbane, New South Wales, 
was that of the Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus. He ex- 
hibited it in the Museum of Natural History, Sydney, 
where at first not a few believed it to be of human inven- 
tion. The bird first selects numbers of twigs, which are 
deposited as a flooring, all carefully interwoven. Upon 
this base, and in the centre of it, the hall of courtship is 
erected of twigs still more delicate. These are carefully 
chosen, principally by the male, and inserted in rows so 
that they fall over, meeting at the top and forming an 
arbor. When finished, the saloons are two three feet in 
length. Now, having shown itself an architect, the bird 
gives evidence of wsthetic taste by its selection of articles 
of vertu and bric-d-brac that are, perhaps, to charm the 
fair enslaver. Bright feathers, flowers, and shining bits 
of stone, are brought and placed, also highly colored 
shells and leaves, or gaudy insects, fruits, or anything 
that will catch the eye. In this apartment the courtship 
is carried on, the male assuming quaint positions, dart- 
ing through the hall, tossing the decorations or pecking 
at them in play, hopping about, and in every way show- 
ing its delight and gratification. 

Of the genus Chlamydera there are four species that 
build similar structures, evidently for a like purpose, 
yet quite different architecturally. One of the largest 
is the work of C. maculata, being sometimes four feet long 
and two in width. Here no floor is made, the rods or 
twigs being stuck in the sand and so arranged that the 
tops meet, and in this avenue the birds are seen moving 
here and there the ornaments, or flying about. 

A fine specimen of one of the edifices of C. maculata 
has been placed in the British Museum, and is a marvel 
of constructive ability, being not only walled, but the 
latter interwound by fine grasses ; while decorations of 
every description were strewn about to attract the notice 














of the female, who, like others in higher walks, is capti- 
vated by display. 

Even more wonderful are the actions of the family 
Bucerotide, whose courtship and period of incubation 
is a season rather the reverse of joyous. During the time 
of mating the birds congregate in flocks and are ex. 
tremely social. The choosing of mates having been ac- 
complished, a hollow tree is selected, and in this the 
female takes her place and deposits her eggs. Whether 
it is by mutual arrangement and accord, or whether the 
male has doubts of the patience of his mistress, we can 
only surmise. That the latter is the case is plausible, as 
no sooner is she fairly in the nest than he proceeds to 
wall up the opening, bringing mud and soil from various 
quarters and plastering it on, leaving only a small orifice 
through which the bride can insert the tip of her bill. 
The plastering soon hardens in the sun, and the female is 
im secure durance vile. Her mate, however, is faithful to 
his trust, and during her entire incarceration, which lasts 
until the young are hatched, he feeds her with all the 
delicacies obtainable ; in fact, is so vigilant that at the 
end of the imprisonment he is often in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. 

The discovery of this remarkable habit was made 
simultaneously by Dr. Mason in Burmah, Livingstone in 
Africa, and Tichnell in India, and has since been ob- 
served by Wallace and others ; showing that the habit is 
not confined to a single species, but is characteristic 
many genera of the family. 

We would little expect to find the gallantries of the 
highly decorated birds perpetuated in the sober-hued 
and prosaic water-birds, yet the albatross is a most af- 
fectionate lover and devoted husband, his.attentions dur- 
ing the breeding season, if anything, exceeding those of 
the period of courtship. While the female is on the nest 
the male stands beside her, raising his feathers, repeatedly 
spreading his tail, tossing his head in air, or stretching 
out his neck to its utmost, all the while uttering a curious 
note, presumably a love-song, to which the female re- 
plies, gently rubbing her beak against that of her mate. 

According to Moseley, this curious performance goes 
on for hours at a time, and is a most laughable scene. 

Quite similar are the love actions of a smaller alba- 
tross, commonly known as the mollymoke. As in the 
former case, the courtship is continued after the mating, 
and the male sits for hours upon¢he nest, uttering curi- 
ous shrieks resembling human laughter, and many de- 
monstrations showing his affection for his mate, who, in 
return, caresses him with her bill. 

The nest of this bird is only approached by that of the 
flamingo, being nearly two feet in height and ten inches 
in diameter, the top falling over the edges, so that when 
deserted by the birds they form convenient seats. The 
reason of so tall a structure is scarcely obvious, as the 
egg does not rest in the nest, being held ina pouch—a 
characteristic also peculiar to the great penguin. 

In Central America is found the curious sanate or quis- 
calus, a jet-black bird, about the size of a magpie, though 
their bills and tails are extremely long, in their move- 
ments much resembling the famous Majiltons. 

During the period of courtship four or five birds 
gather together, and seem to vie with one another in 
their efforts at grotesque posturing. At times they form 
in rows as if in a regular dance, ruffling up their feathers 
and advancing simultaneously with outstretched head 
and neck, uttering a loud squeaking whistle, then sud- 
denly recovering their feathers and directing their head 
and tail high in air, as if in shame at having been 
eanght in so undignified a position. This attitude of 
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penance is held for a moment, when the absurd actions | 
and movements will be repeated as before. 

As with the woodpeckers in general, the courtship of 
the house martin is conducted on the wing. The wooers, 
often numbering fifty or sixty, hover about the object of 
their choice with loud exultant or angry cries, now rising 
in the air en masse, whirling about her in great circles, | 
diving downward—a grand display ; until, finally, she | 
makes her choice, when the rest are either eluded by the | 
happy pair, or driven off. It is then that the most touch- | 
ing displays of affection are seen, and beside the object | 
of his conquest the vic- 
torious lover caresses her 
with his bill, evidently 
making vows of eternal 
constancy. 

The great affection en- 
tertained by these birds 
for their mates is well 
described by De Ne- 
mours, a French natural- 
ist. He says: “I once 
saw a martin which had, 
unfortunately, I know not 
how, caught her foot in 
the running knot of a 
thread, the other end of 
which was attached to a 
gutter of the Collége des 
Quatre Nations. Its 
strength being exhausted, 
it hung and cried at the 
end of the thread, which 
it raised sometimes by 
trying to fly away. All 





CURIOUS PLUMES OF THE HUMMING-BIRD IN WOOING, 





OF THE RUFF. 


the martins of the great basin between the bridge of the 
Tuilleries and the Pont Neuf, and perhaps from a still 
gieater distance, collected to the number of several 
thousand. They formed a cloud, all emitting cries of 
alarm and pity. After much hesitation and a tumult- 
uous consultation, one of them invented a mode of 
delivering their companion, made the others understand 
it, and commenced its execution. All those that were 
within reach came in turn, as if running at the ring, and 
gave a peck to the thread in passing. These blows, all 
directed upon the same point, succeeded each other every 
second, or even still more 
frequently. Half an hour 
of this work was sufficient 
to cut through the thread 
and set the captive at 
liberty. 

The courtship of the 
night - hawk is also held 
in mid-air, their bold 
flights and erratic pos- 
turing while on the wing 
showing them to have no 
rivals in their native ele- 
ment. Mounting quickly, 
the male will suddenly 
dash perpendicularly fifty 
or one handred feet to 
the ground, wheeling 
suddenly and uttering a 
loud booming sound. 
Again he mounts, squeak- 
ing hoarsely, diving again 
and again, and, perhaps 
answered by the hoarse 
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voice of the female, to whom the terrific plunges, never ) many of this family deserve attention. Rarely is a nest 


attempted by herself, appear wondrous acts of vaiorous | formed, though year after year the birds return to the 
devotion. exact spot occupied on previous occasions, the eggs and 
The peculiar attachment to the young and eggs of ' young finding ample protection in their resemblance to 
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their surroundings. When the nest is approached the 
female shuffles off with drooping wings and ruffled 
feathers, a ruse that is more than apt to lure the stroller 
from the young. Ina number of well-authenticated 
cases both male and female have been observed to seize 
an egg in their capacious mouths and fly silently away. 
Le Vaillant records such an instance in the collared goat- 
sucker (Caprimulgus pectorulis) of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Wilson, leaving a young and helpless night- 
hawk for a few moments, returned to find it gone, per- 
haps removed in a similar manner, and not more sur- 
prising than the case of the wood-duck that has been 
observed carrying off its young in its claws. 

Andubon distinctly saw the chuck-will’s-widow trans- 
port its eggs in its mouth, and says : ‘‘ When either male 
or female—for each sits alternately—has discovered that 
the eggs have been touched, it ruffles its feathers‘and ap- 
pears extremely dejected for a minute or two, after which 
it emits a low, murmuring cry, scarcely audible to me as 
I lay concealed at a distance of not more than eighteen 
or twenty rods. At this time I have seen the other 
parent reach the spot, flying so low over the ground that 
I thought its little feet must have touched it, as it 
skimmed along, and after a few low notes and some ges- 
ticulations, all indicative of great distress, take an egg 
into its large mouth, the other bird doing the same, 
when they would fly off together, skimming closely over 
the ground, until they disappeared among the branches 
and trees.” 

How often the old old story is recorded among our 
own ranks, and among all the cases cited, the analogies, 
sometimes ludicrous, sometimes pathetic, point to the 
assumption that perhays the mental gulf between man 
and his humble friends is not so great, and the difference 
merely one of degree. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tae number of eggs that any one kind of fish produces each 
B8eason seems to be in pretty direct proportion’to its defenseless- 
ness among its enemies, chiefly other fishes. A good example of 
this is the case of the buffalo-fish of the prairie streams. When 
the streams begin to get warm, and are swollen by the rains of 
Spring, the buffalo goes up the creek sloughs to deposit its eggs. 
These eggs are very small, but exceedingly numerous, and are de- 

osited near the edge of the water. The gar-pike follows close 

shind, depositing larger but fewer eggs in the same locality. By 
the time the young buffaloes hatched from these eggs are half an 
inch long, the gars are two inches long, and able to swallow the 
former. The pike and black bass having spawned and hatched 
their young earlier in the season, have also the start in growth, 
ani can devour young buffalo. So the struggle goes on, millions 
of the weaklings hovering along the edge of the water, ever in 
dread of their flerce enemies; and it is not until the buffalo is 
three or four years old that he is big enough to be free from fear. 
When two years old the buffalo begins to spawn, and thus enter 
upon his life work of supplying food for the game fishes. 


In the service of the Maryland Fisheries Commission, and of 
ths United States Fisheries Commission, Professors Ryder and 
W. K. Brooks have for some yeass been studying the embryology 
of oysters, with reference to their ible artificial cultivation. As 
a result of these investigations these gentlemen recommend the 
cultivation of young oysters on floating “‘ cars” or rafts, on which 
the “seed” is placed and allowed to develop. As the young 
oyster is so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, and is very 
delicately constituted, it is liable to be killed by being smothered 
under dirt and by other mishaps, if left to its own resources. 
These floats make it ible to provide more favorable conditions 
for its growth, and if more largely usea would make it unneces- 
sary to destroy thousands of dollars’ worth of oysters every year 
by dredging for young “ plants,” as is now done, 


M. Fordoz gives a very simple and useful method for detecting 
lead in the tinning of culinary utensils. The vessels having been 
carefully cleaned to remove grease, a drop of nitric acid is applied 
to ar 7 part, and a gentle heat is used to dry the spot. Adrop of 
solution of iodide of potassium is applied to the spot, and, if lead 
be present, a yellow iodide of lead is formod. 


THE principal paper presented to the National Academy of 
Science at their last Autumn meeting (at Albany) was by Mr, 








W. H. Pickering, upon stellar photography. He showed that, 
owing to the recent improvements in photographic methods, and 
particularly by the advances in dry-plate manufacture, we had 
now a new tool in astronomy, of the utmost importance. While 
attempts at stellar photography had been — as early as 1850, 
they were limited in success to stars of the first magnitude, 
whereas now it was possible to transfer to paper an image of stars 
of the fourteenth magnitude; that is, an object only a hundred- 
thousandth as bright as the stars taken by the first man. Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s researches were carried on by means of an in- 
strument of his own devising, in which a photographic lens of 8 
inches aperture and 44 inches focus is mounted equatorially and 
moved by clockwork. Three different flelds are here opened for 
investigation. ‘One is,a mapping of the heavens; a second, the 
study of atmospheric absorption, and a third, the study of stellar 
spectra. 

Licur Corns or Gop AND SILVER RESTORED TO STANDARD 
Weicut.—Herr J. Miller, a German mining engineer, has intro- 
duced the practice of bringing light coins of silver and gold to the 
standard weight by electro-deposition of the metal on their sur- 

The coins form the cathode of the electrotyping bath, and 
a band of silver or gold, as the case may be, is u as the anode. 
For silver coins the solution that is decomposed by the electric 
current consists of fifteen grams of chloride of silver freshly pre- 
cipitated in a suturated solution of cyanide of potassium, to 
which water has been added to make one litre of solution. Two 
Leclanché cells form the source of the current. The ayy or, | 
and Miniag Journal says: “‘As 101 milligrams of silver are foun 
to be deposited in an hour by this arrangement, the coins are ex- 
posed in the bath for a length of time sufficient to supply the 
silver that they lack. For slight deficiencies there is no deface- 
ment of the inscription.” 


Brusues.—The common way of fastening bristles and hairs and 
Tampico grass in brushes is with common pitch, which is kept 
hot at a convenient bench, and is kept fluid by the admixture of a 
little tallow. The workman — from a bunch or pile of 
bristles a few in his fingers, doubles them over at the middle, 
winds a bit of fine twine about the butt or bend, dips that end in 
the hot pitch, and presses the bunch into a hole in the wooden 
hack of the brush to be. But a better process is wiring or twining, 
in either case the looped bristle being held by a wire or twine that 
passes through a small hole in the back of the larger hole that re- 
ceives the bristles. But, as all these wires or strings are seen on 
the back of the brush, they must be concealed by a false back for 
nice WOrK, 

Prizes are being offered by the Bremen Aluminium and Mag- 
nesium Manufactory for the two best lamps for burning mas- 
nesium. This offer is prompted by the + mapa | that magnesivm 
can be produced by electrolysis at a price much less than that at 
whieh it has hitherto been purchasable. Magnesium as an illu- 
minant has until now been used only for experimental work, 
where a very bright and actinic light has been required for a short 
period, The most common form of magnesium lamp is one in 
which the metal, in the form of ribbon, is delivered by clockwork 


| at a regular speed to the mouth of a tube which forms the point of 


ignition. 

It is becoming difficult to point to any article which cannot be 
constructed of that useful material which we cal! paper. The in- 
genious Japanese have taught us how it can be applied to many of 
our domestic wants, including even clothing, and other manu- 
factures which were hitherto believed to be inseparable from tex- 
tile fabrics. But a Breslau manufacturer has turned it to a far 
more surprising purpose, in the erection of a factory chimney 
fifty feet in height. The blocks or bricks of which this [curious 
structure is composed are made of compressed paper pulp, joined 
together with silicious cement. 

GoLD S1ze.—Gold size is prepared by grinding calcined red 
ochre with the best and oldest drying-oil, and mixing with it a 
little. oil of turpentine when used. When work is to be gilded, 
first give it a coat of parchment-size; then apply the above size 
where requisite, either in patterns or letters, and let it remain 
till, on touching it with a finger, it feels just sticky ; then apply 
the gold-leaf, and daub it on with a piece of cotton; in about an 
hour wash off the superfluous gold with sponge and water, and 
when dry, varnish it with copal varnish. 


THE heat from an are lamp of 100-candle power is from 57 to 
158 heat units, that of the incandescent lamp of equal brilliancy 
from 290 to 536. The argand gas-burner is the next best light in 
point of coolness, but this is represented by 4,860 heat units, a 
colza oil lamp by 6,800, a flat wick petroleum lamp by 7,200, a 

araffine candle by 9,200, and a tallow candle by 9,700. Light for 
ight, therefore, the heat of an electric arc lamp, under the most 
favorable circumstances, is to the heat of tallow candles as 1 to 170. 


A REMARKABLE statement was made recently before a scientific 
body in London—the statement given as on the authority of Mr. 
Veitch, the well-known authority on ‘“‘ Coniferm ”— that the cones 
of many of the species on the Pacific coast never open and permit 
the seed to escape unless opened by forest fire, when they fall out 
and replenish the burned waste. “They hang on the trees for 
many generations—even for thirty years.” 


THE Annales Industrielles gives an account of the making of 
cork bricks, now being employed for coating steam-boilers, ice- 
cellars, ete. The cork is winnowed from impurities, ground in a 
mill, kneaded up with a suitable cement, and pressed into bricks, 
then dried, first in the air, and afterward by artificial heat. The 
bricks are not hard, and not liable to decomposition; they keep 
out moisture, heat, cold and sound 
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DISINFECTING SLEEPING-RooMs.— A large portion of one’s life 
is spent in the sleeping-apartment, and it is specially during 
disease that the body is most sensitive to all malarious germ in- 
fluences. It is clear, then, that whatever makes and keeps the 
room sweet is a necessity. A German professor has been experi- 
menting on the subject, and gives the benefit of his observations 
in a medical review. He says that he fumigated his apartment 
with corrosive sublimate, and destroyed the bugs that infested it. 
He thereupon experimented in the hospital, on destroying the in- 
fectious elements of contagious diseases with excellent effect. 
This is the plan which he adopted: From one and one-half to two 
ounces of corrosive sublimate are put out ona plate over a chafing- 
dish, and then the windows and doors of the room are closed. At 
the expiration of three or four hours the windows are opened and 
the yey is thoroughly aired. The person entering the room 
should take the precaution to hold a sponge or a cloth over tthe 
mouth and nose in order not to inhale the vapor, The following 
day the windows are again closed, and some sulphur is burned, in 
order to neutralize any of the mercurial fumes which may still 
linger about the furniture and other articles. The room is to be 
again aired and cleaned, and will then be ready for occupancy. 
This seems to be a simple process, and the professor states that it 
acted like a charm in destroying all the germs of contagious 
diseases, 


VEGETABLES.—By boiling vegetables in water, and then throw- 
ing away the liquor, we get rid of some of the potash which is 
needful for the effectual digestion of those vegetables. Mr. W. 
Mattieu Williams therefore advocates the addition of small quan- 
tities of bicarbonate of potash to such leguminous dishes as pease- 
pudding and or ae when we use dried vegetables 
in their preparation, © also suggests that ensilage may be ad- 
vantageously applied to food intended for consumption by human 
beings, as well as to that designed for animals, Ensilage is a pro- 
cess of slow vegetable cookery —a digestion or maceration of 
fibrous vegetables in their own juices, until the fibre is loosened, 
rendered softer and more digestible, and partially converted into 
dextrine and sugar. And it is per nena by ensilage that the hard 
Jersey pear, which is gathered when fully grown, becomes in a 
eh or two luscious and sweet. The process in this case is 
materially hastened and helped by the action of the natural acid 
of the fruit. Mr. Williams is of opinion that by using ensilage we 
may advantageously extend the sources of our food supply. 


TRACING-PAPER may be made by immersing best tissue-paper 
in a bath composed of turpentine and bleached beeswax. A piece 
of beeswax about an inch in diameter, dissolved in half a pint of 
turpentine, is said to give good results, The paper should dry 
two or three days before use. 
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WHEN we Say, ‘‘ It’s as broad as it is long,’ may we safely con- 
clude that it is all square ? ° 


Way did Marcus Curtius leap into the guif at Rome ? Because 
he thought it was a good opening for a young man. 


“Tr I had prematurely gray hair like yours I would color it.” 
“Why ?” ‘ Because those whom the gods love dye young.” 


A Frencu barber’s signboard reads thus : “To-morrow the 
public will be shaved gratuitously.” Of course it’s always to- 
morrow, 

Hoop gives this graphic picture of an irritable man : ‘‘ He is 
like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, tormenting himself with 
prickles.” 

A GENTLEMAN once, perceiving the common ecrier of Bristol 
unemployed, inquired the reason. “I can’t cry to-day, sir, as my 
wife is just dead !” 

**DeaR Laura, when we were courting you were very dear to 
me; but now you’re my wife, and I’m paying your bills, you seem 
to get dearer and dearer !” 


“Wuart are the last teeth that come ?” asked a teacher of her 
class in physiology. ‘‘ False teeth, mum,” replied a boy who had 
just woke up on the back seat. 


“WouLp you take me for twenty ?” said a young lady who 
looked much younger. ‘“ Bless you, my child,” said an admiring 
bachelor, ‘*I would take you for life.” 


A Gtr. being asked why some of the students were so eager to 
learn to play the violin instead of the piano, replied: “ Oh, that’s 
so they may have a sure chance to draw a beau!” 


“THERE are good and bad points about this-coffee,” said the 
boarder, in a judicial tone. ‘‘The good point is that there is no 
chicory in it ; the bad, that there is no coffee in it.” 


‘‘How po we hear ?” asked a scientist. That is easily told. 
Somebody tells a friend and tells him not to tell, and the friend of 
the teller tells a friend of ours, and he tells us; and so we hear. 


Not long ago an eminent special pleader was at the theatre, 
seeing the play of “ Macbeth.” In the scene where Macbeth, 
questioning the witches in the cavern, says, ‘‘ What is’t you do ?” 
they answer, ‘‘ A deed without a name.” This phrase struck the 
ears of the special pleader much more forcibly than the most 
energetic passage of the play, and he immediately remarked to a 
friend, ‘‘ Why, then, it’s void.” 








Way is a rosebud like a promissory note ?—Because it matures 
by falling dew. 

A PRAOTICAL joker ought to be the best of auctioneers—judging 
by his suceess in selling his friends. 


Tus life’s contradictions are many. Salt water gives us fresh 
fish, and hot words produce a coolness. 


MATRIMONIAL history is a narrative of many worvs, but tho 
story of love may be told in a few levers. 


Ir has been suggested that one reason why the communications 
of spirits aré so indistinct, is because they write on rapping paper. 


Dosss thinks that instead of giving credit to whom credit is 
due, the cash had better be paid. Dobbs should not be imperti- 
nent. 

SackeD music is stationary, and it is furnished by the choir 
(quire); but piano music must be groceries, for we often get it 
by the pound. 

Tr is all right to toll a bell, but it makes a difference how you 
do it. A man once told a belle he would marry her, and it cost 
him $5,000 bevause he didn’t. 


He was a bore, and he remarked to the editor: “I wish I 
could leave town.” And the editor answered: “I wish you 
could ;” and there the conversation ended. 


“T am afraid your dress will never please tho men,” said a 
gentleman to his fashionable daughter. “ Why, papa,” she re- 
plied, “I don't dress to please the men, but to worry other 
women !” 

In a literary circle, some one asked if a certain author, who 
had wantonly injured his literary reputation, was married. ‘‘ He 
is only wedded to his fame,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then ho makes a 
bad husband.” 


‘CARLYLE, being asked the difference between a natural fool 
and an edueated fool, replied: ‘‘ Just about the diffcrence between 
you and I, I suspect.” The questioner was never able to deter- 
mine which kind of fool he was. 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL For.—A wit, suffering from a 
severe attack of gout in both feet, was asked by a friend how he 
was getting on. ‘‘ Very badly,” he replied, lugubriously; ‘ but I 
feel thankful I have only two legs.” 


“ AuaAs!” said a moralizing bachelor, within earshot of a witty 
young lady of the company, ‘‘ this world is at best but a gloomy 
prison!” ‘ Yes,” sighed the merciless minx, ‘ especially to the 
poor creatures doomed to solitary confinement !” 


“Yes, sir,” said Brown; “if there is one thing more than an- 
other that Iam proud of, it is this, that I always keep my word.” 
“Very true,” replied Smith ; ‘‘but how can you help it, you 
know? Did you ever know anybody who would take it ?” 


Watts’s NaMep.—A room in a London club was once a studio 
of Watts, the artist, and the walls are still covered with huge and 
prominent female figures. Lord Houghton is said to be respon- 
—_ for the saying, ‘‘These are not Watts’s hymns, but Watts’s 
1ers.” 

A youna lady, recently returned from boarding-school, being 
asked at table if she would take some more cabbage, replied: “ By 
no means, madam; gastronomical satiety admonishes me that I 
have arrived at the ultimatum of culinary deglutition consistent 
with the code of sculapius.” 


ACCEPTING HIS APoLOGY.—I have never given you credit for 
knowing very much, madam,” ‘sai® a blunt old bachelor ; 
‘““but——”  ‘Bir,” she interrupted, “‘do you wish to insult-—?” 
** But,” he continued, ‘I have always admired your grace and 
beauty.” ‘“‘I accept your apology,” said the lady. 


Two YouNG men, the other day, were heard commenting, sito 
voce, upon a girl who was attracting favorable attention. ‘“‘ Yes; 
very pretty,” said one, *‘ but entirely spoilt by that terrible hat 
trimmed with giblets!’ The head-covering thus alluded to was 
decorated with an arrangement of a bird’s head, feathered neck 
and claws. 


WHEN a village schoolmaster entered his temple of learning 
one morning, he read on the blackboard the touching legend: 
“ Our teacher is a donkey.” The pupils expected there would be 
a combined cyclone and earthquake; but the philosophic peda- 
gogue contented himself with adding the word ‘ driver” to the 
legend, and opened the school as usual, 


REMARKABLE ACCIDENT—We cut the following from one of the 
New York dailies of January, 1886: 

SNOW BLOCKADE IN SCOTLAND. 

A terrific snow storm has prevailed throughout Seotland. A 
railway train, headed by three engines and two snow plows, is 
embedded in the snow in 

THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 


A BRIGHT youth, undergoing examination for admission to one 
of the Government departments, found himself confronted with 
the question, “ What is the distance from the eaith to the sun ?” 
Not having the exact number of miles with him, he wrote in reply, 
“T am unable to state accurdtely, but I don’t believe the sun is 
ner enough to interfere with the proper performance of my 
duties if I get this clerkship.” 
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